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PREFACE 



At the risk of sounding frivolous, there is a good case to be made for the argument 
that women constitute the revolutionary force behind contemporary social and 
economic transformation. It is in large part the changing role of women that explains 
the new household structure, our altered demographic behaviour, the growth of the 
service economy and, as a consequence, the new dilemmas that the advanced 
societies face. 

Most European countries have failed to adapt adequately to the novel challenges 
and the result is an increasingly serious disequilibrium. Women explicitly desire 
economic independence and the societal collective, too, needs to maximise female 
employment. And yet, this runs up against severe incompatibility problems that 
then result in very low birth rates. Our aging societies need more kids, yet fertility 
levels are often only half of what citizens define as their desired number of children. 
No matter what happens in the next decade, we are doomed to have exceedingly 
small cohorts that, in turn, must shoulder the massive burden of supporting a retired 
baby-boom generation. Hence it is tantamount that tomorrow’s adults be maximally 
productive and, yet, the typical EU member state invests very little in its children 
and families. 

Our politicians have come to recognize, more or less seriously, the need for a 
recast welfare state. Indeed, the new clarion call is for mother-friendly policies, 
usually defined as a basic package of matemity/parental leave plus access to day 
care. Some governments, like the Spanish, prefer that the package be delivered via 
tax-deductions - an approach that does little to help lower income families. Others, 
like the Dutch, attempt to persuade employers to furnish the package - a strategy 
that may run up against the hardening international competitive pressures that firms 
face. And, still others - Scandinavia par excellence favour public guarantees - 
putting their faith in the citizenry’s willingness to pay taxes. 

The great contribution of Fathers and Mothers is that it forces us to reconsider 
the merits of the basic mother-friendly policy package. This excellent cross-national 
study unambiguously shows that a truly workable and positive social equilibrium 
needs more than public support for mothers. It needs, somehow or other, to equalize 
the employment and caring roles of men and women alike. The conclusion I draw 
from this book is that policies that help reconcile women’s dual role are, perhaps, 
necessary but they are not sufficient. To be also sufficient, we need policies that will 
make it more attractive and possible for men to dedicate themselves to their families. 




The societal revolution that latter-day women are bringing about is mainly 
spurred by radical change in women’s own life course behaviour. When one studies 
the life course behaviour of Europeans over the past 30-40 years, one is struck by an 
amazing asymmetry: beginning with educated women and eventually extending to 
most, we detect a clear masculinisation of female biographies. Women are 
converging with men in educational attainment, in participation rates and, 
especially, in life-long employment. The amazing thing is that women have done all 
the changing while men stubbornly cling to a life course model that closely 
resembles that of their fathers and grandfathers. 

What Fathers and Mothers helps us realize is that no workable social equilibrium 
can materialise unless we somehow begin to also reconstruct the male life course. 
True, the data show that there are distinct national differences in the way men and 
women jointly distribute their energies, time, and responsibilities. As a Dane, I am 
of course happy to see that Danish men are somewhat more advanced along the 
‘feminisation’ project than are their Italian, Irish or French brethren. But anything 
that would look like democratic sharing is nowhere to be seen. So the question we 
must ask ourselves is: what are the true obstacles to more equality between the 
sexes? 

The empirical work that underpins Fathers and Mothers provides the reader with 
some valuable clues. The samples of citizens that the team of researchers study are 
quite small, but they opted for a design that is quite clever: interviewing people in 
both public and private sector jobs, and people from both high and low socio- 
economic status backgrounds. The need to improve upon productivity in the public 
sector will probably harden conditions for its workforce, but it is still evident that 
being employed in the ‘soft economy’ makes it far more easy for a parent to 
reconcile career and family. In contrast, there is little doubt that being employed in 
highly competitive, hard-economy firms implies levels of work and career 
commitment that leave less time and energy for children, cooking or cleaning. The 
huge public sector in Denmark is no doubt one reason why Danes appear somewhat 
more gender egalitarian. But only up to a point. Public sector employment is in large 
part a female ghetto, whereas Danish men tend to be highly concentrated in the hard 
economy. Why? Perhaps because of Denmark’s gender equality policies. With only 
small gender wage differentials and a very generous package of mother-friendly 
policy, the median Danish employer will rationally discriminate against female 
candidates, simply because it is statistically highly probable that the woman will 
take full advantage of the opportunities for leave and absenteeism that are offered to 
her. The paradox here is that policies aimed to strengthen women’s capabilities 
may, inadvertently, reproduce gender segregation in the labour market. 

We should, of course, be careful not to place the entire blame on ‘structure’. As 
Katherine Hakim and others have taught us, contemporary women remain 
exceedingly heterogeneous with regard to their life preferences. The full-blown 
career woman remains a fairly small minority. And, no doubt, a substantial 




proportion remain principally dedicated to motherhood and, hence, select 
educational and employment trajectories that are inherently mother friendly. We also 
know that marital homogamy remains as powerful as always, meaning that pressure 
on the male partner to share household and caring work will depend very much on 
the female partner’s preference set. Much of the variation that Fathers and Mothers 
identifies among couples - and between nations - may be explained by factors 
related to working life or welfare state programs. But I think it is a safe guess that 
much of the variation is also caused by differences in preferences and how these, in 
turn, shape the bargaining process that unfolds between mothers and fathers. 

Existing obstacles to equal sharing may be formidable and preferences are surely 
deeply rooted in our cultures. The good news that emanates from this book is that 
neither one or the other is immune to change. Fathers and mothers in Denmark fare 
substantially better than in other countries, in part because the welfare state 
diminished incompatabilities and, I believe, also because there are stronger 
incentives for men to embrace a more feminine life course. In Denmark - and even 
more in Sweden - a growing proportion of fathers now intempt their careers in order 
to dedicate more time to their family. The best news on this front is that the duration 
of these intemptions is increasing. 

Existing dilemmas of the work-life balance will clearly not evaporate soon, 
probably not during my life-time. Indeed, when we consider the current status of the 
policy debate across the European Union, there is clearly a very long way to go. But 
we can accelerate good policy making and this is what this important book should 
help accomplish. A far greater equality between the sexes in the family-work nexus 
is now, more than ever before, a precondition for the welfare of individual citizens 
and, simultaneously, also for the collective good. 



Gosta Esping-Andersen 



Barcelona, 15th September 2003. 
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CHAPTER 1 



INTRODUCTION 



Demographic changes throughout Europe have led to a changing social situation 
requiring new social policies. The increasing labour force participation of women, 
particularly of women in the childbearing years, has been accompanied by 
increasing needs for childcare, flexible working arrangements and greater demands 
for equality in the workplace. EU policy in the equality area has played a significant 
role in starting the process of harmonising social legislation in the member countries 
so that countries that were lagging behind have been forced to catch up with 
countries more advanced in this area. However, this process has only just begun and 
there is still a long way to go. 

The challenge which still faces even the most advanced of the EU member states 
is how to facilitate more egalitarian sharing of roles, that is, how to relieve women 
of the double burden of employment and domestic tasks, while encouraging men to 
take an active part in family and domestic life. 

Alongside the ever increasing labour force participation of mothers with young 
children, the question of how to help working parents combine their job with their 
family life is high on the social policy agenda (European Commission, 1995). ). 
Flexibility in the provision of childcare and the development of family friendly 
initiatives at work are seen as crucial to the development of policies which facilitate 
the reconciliation of work and family life (European Commission, 1997). Given that 
more than two-thirds of the working population in the EU are either married or 
living with a partner (Bielenski & Kauppinen, 1999), this issue is clearly of concern 
to a very great number of people. 

It is currently widely recognised that balancing work and family responsibilities 
is a matter of urgent concern and that “family policies” are required to address such 
issues. Moreover, promoting equal opportunities for women and men in the labour 
market - one of the main objectives of the Commission’s Equal Opportunities Unit 
- has gone hand in hand with a growing emphasis on fathers’ involvement in family 
life. 

At the same time, the 1990s stand out as a time of technological, economic and 
social change, broad trends that made their mark on the work-family interface. 
Against such a background, we wanted to contribute to the debate and to explore 
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how dual-earner eouples living with young ehildren elaborate strategies to eombine 
their job with their family responsibilities and how the diffieulties they may have to 
eope with impaet on their well-being. 

Several reasons justify the ehoiee of Ireland, Franee, Denmark and Italy. First, in 
eaeh of these eountries, the poliey objeetive of reeoneiliation of employment and 
family life has gradually moved onto the politieal agenda. Despite eonsiderable 
variations in the politieal impaet of the issue, and also in the publie provision of 
serviees provided to families, a range of measures has been progressively 
implemented to reduee the eonfliets between paid work and family life. Seeond, eaeh 
has different welfare regimes (Esping-Andersen, 1990; Pierson, 2001) and this has 
strong implieations for how far these different eountries plaee the onus for reeoneiling 
employment and family life on publie poliey and how mueh on individuals, families 
and employers. Franee and Italy are part of the eluster of eountries whose welfare 
regimes are qualified ‘eonservative’, (sometimes termed ‘Christian demoeratie’ or 
‘Bismarekian’). Among others, they inelude the following features: high levels of 
spending, high levels of payroll tax fmaneing and explieit or implieit family polieies. 
However, Franee differs from the other eonservative welfare states when soeial eare 
is taken into aeeount. Ireland, like the UK, is elassified in the liberal eluster and 
Denmark in the soeial demoeratie one {Ibid.). They devote different proportions of 
their soeial proteetion system to family poliey’. On the one hand, Denmark and 
Franee have a well established and long-standing early ehildhood system, while on 
the other, in Italy publie provision for ehildeare varies aeeording to the region, but is 
generally searee, and in Ireland it lags behind. 

Third, labour foree partieipation rates and employment patterns of mothers still 
vary aeeording to the eountry, Denmark showing the elosest gender gap in terms of 
working hours and professional trajeetories between men and women. Italy has 
traditionally had lower rates of female partieipation, yet this has been ehanging, 
partieularly in Northern Italy and has, at the same time, the lowest fertility rates in the 
world (like Spain). Ireland has traditionally had lower rates of female employment, 
however, in the last three deeades the labour foree partieipation of married women 
has inereased geometrieally. The eeonomy has reeently experieneed a boom and 
there has been an even greater demand for female labour. Franee is well known for 
having promoted the model of the “working mother” and a high proportion of 
mothers are in paid work, however, this is still less than the remarkably high rates 
whieh are evident Denmark. 

Moreover, there are a lot of eommonalities between these eountries. All are 
eurrently grappling with similar issues, due to the eonvergenee of eeonomie and 
soeial eonditions in the Community and their Welfare states are undergoing quite 



’ Respeetively Denmark, Franee, Ireland and Italy devote 13 per eent, 9 per eent, 13 
per eent and 3.6 per eent to family and ehildren (Eurostat, 2002). 
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significant changes (Pierson, 2001). Decision-makers have to tackle a number of 
issues (reform of pension systems, rise in unemployment, fighting poverty and 
social exclusion, public deficits, etc.), and are confronted by a number of dilemmas: 
against the background of cost containment and “recalibration of welfare states” 
{Ibid.), they have to make trade-offs and find compromises. In this context, room 
for manoeuvre may be felt to be narrow and priorities need to be made. However, 
it is notable that in some countries a higher priority is given to public provision of 
childcare facilities and related schemes aimed at helping working parents. 

In this context, it is relevant to investigate strategies dual-earner couples with 
young children adopt to maximize the resources they draw upon and to mitigate 
constraints. However it has been largely documented that they affect parents quite 
differently depending on their place in the social structure: high-income dual-career 
couples and low skilled workers often face different pressures and difficulties. 
Occupational status is hence at the core of our analysis. Emphasis throughout the 
book is also put on changes that have been thrast upon parents just after the birth of 
the youngest child. In this field, working parents are dependent on the kind and 
level of support provided by society, which raises the question of whether or not 
children are considered as “public” and/or “private” goods. In our analysis, we will 
assess if families can rely - and to what extent - on public support or if they are 
obliged to juggle with different alternatives that may sometimes aggravate the 
management of their daily life. 

While the increasing labour force participation of women in the childbearing 
years has been accompanied by increasing needs for childcare, flexible working 
arrangements and greater demands for equality in the workplace, concomitantly, the 
caring issue (Lewis, 1995) has come to the forefront of the socio-policy agenda. 
Lack of professional care (linked to training-programmes of the carers) or of 
adequate care which fits in with working hours might explain the trade-offs made by 
parents in their professional life, in particular the time they accept to devote to their 
job. Along this line, we decided to also focus on attitudes towards childcare 
arrangements, family-friendly measures at the workplace and on their impact on 
reported well-being. We hypothesized for example that satisfaction with childcare 
arrangements would be positively correlated with parents’ well-being, and that this 
would impinge more on mothers than on fathers. 

Flexibility is often said to enhance equal opportunities between women and men. 
However, it might be largely employer driven and can result in negative outcomes 
for the parent (Burchell and Fagan, 2002). Recent research and data have 
demonstrated that there is a significant proportion of wage-earners with work 
schedules that include working nights, weekends or variable start and finish times 
(Merllie and Paoli, 2000). Studies of changing labour markets suggest that, by 
introducing and extending flexible working practices, employers are seeking to 
increase the productivity of labour, efficiency and performance, and are not paying 
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sufficient attention to the impact of imposed flexibility on families. The hidden costs 
of these practices are high. For instance, research conducted by Burchell and Fagan 
{op. cit.), using a multiple regression analysis, shows that as far as satisfaction with 
work-life balance is concerned, the three most important variables point to the 
negative aggregate effects of unsociable hours and long hours. 

On the other hand, flexible work schedules that have been negotiated between 
employers and employees might offer some scope for a better work/family life 
balance. Spatial constraints are also taken into account as they may limit the room 
for manoeuvre of working parents, in particular in big metropolitan areas like Paris, 
Copenhagen and Dublin where commuting can be very time-consuming. Therefore 
we also explored how working parents deal with these organisational and spatial 
patterns. 

A spate of literature also provides evidence that the boundaries between family 
life and work are blurring. Thanks to the new technologies, a growing number of 
highly qualified workers are working from home. How do these working patterns 
impact on the family relationships? Do fathers take advantage of this to spend more 
time with their children and care for them? It is often argued that there is a gap 
between the public and the private sectors as far as family-friendly measures are 
concerned. Holding a stable job in the public sector where trade unions are 
generally stronger would provide employees with more flexible opportunities. It 
would be easier to claim their rights to parental leave, sick leave or time off to look 
after children. However, being a public servant has different implications from one 
country to another. In Denmark, for instance, the public sector is now required to 
increase productivity, which may impact on the interplay between work and family. 
Thus a key aspect of our analysis was to examine issues of work-life balance in 
different institutional settings and socio-economic contexts. 

The present study has brought together an international team of researchers, each 
of whom has tackled these issues from a somewhat different vantage point: 
Hojgaard (Denmark), from the viewpoint of working practices (e.g., Hojgaard, 
1998); Giovannini (Italy), from the perspective of parental, particularly fathers', 
attitudes towards sharing roles (e.g. Giovannini, 1998); Fagnani (France) with 
emphasis on the role of childcare policy and the effects of specific policies (e.g., 
Fagnani, 1998a); and Fine-Davis (Ireland) from the perspectives of social attitudes, 
values and policy preferences (e.g., Fine-Davis, 1988a). 

This team of researchers represents countries that have traditionally been at 
different points on the continuum, and yet are all currently grappling with similar 
issues, due to the convergence of social conditions in the Community. As two of the 
participating countries are more advanced than the other two in terms of social 
policy and specifically childcare provision, it was felt that the instruments used in 
previous research in Denmark and France would be able to anticipate attitudes and 
policies emerging in Ireland and Italy. While Italy may in many ways be analogous 
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to Ireland, the kind of researeh, partieularly on fatherhood and fathers' eontribution 
to ehildrearing and domestie tasks earried out by Giovannini and his eolleagues in 
the 1990s (e.g. Giovannini, 1998; Giovannini and Molinari, 1994) was ground- 
breaking and had a unique eontribution to make to international researeh. 

It was the aim of the projeet to use the varied expertise of this group to identify 
the key issues eoneeming the reeoneiliation of work and family roles, with partieular 
emphasis on how to involve men more in domestie and family aetivities. The 
purpose of the study was to explore people's attitudes and experienees in eoping 
with balaneing work and family, with partieular referenee to the different 
perspeetives of men and women. Attitudes towards and experienee of different 
workplaee soeial polieies was also explored. Another major purpose of the study 
was to develop new soeial indieators to measure issues of work life balanee, whieh 
eould be utilised in studies with larger more representative samples. 

The immediate goals of the projeet were several: The first was to systematieally 
examine the latest researeh findings and instruments in the four eountries, eaeh of 
whieh represents a different "experienee" of the evolving gender role proeess. The 
seeond was to eompare and synthesise the findings, leading to the development of a 
eomposite instrument whieh would provide a meehanism for data eolleetion, in the 
first instanee, in the present study, but whieh eould then subsequently be used in 
individual member states or at EU level. Sueh an instrument would eonstitute a 
measuring tool to assess attitudes and polieies at individual eountry or EU level 
eoneeming redistribution and sharing of gender roles. 

In the book we present material in two stages. In the first, we provide an 
overview of the latest researeh findings relevant to the area in the four eountries, as 
well as some eomparison and synthesis of the situations in these eountries. In the 
seeond stage of the book we present the eomparative results of an empirieal survey 
earried out simultaneously in Franee, Italy, Denmark and Ireland, whieh provides 
an analysis of people's dilemmas and eoping strategies in four different eountries of 
the EU. It is our hope through this eolleetive researeh to eontribute to a better 
understanding of the realities of life, ineluding the tradeoffs and eompromises, 
made by young working parents in their attempt to exereise the roles of parent and 
worker. We also hope to demonstrate the dramatie role played by publie, soeial and 
family polieies in faeilitating aeeess to equal opportunities and quality of life. 
Finally and most importantly, we hope to shed light on those faetors whieh are 
assoeiated with work-life balanee and well-being, so that workplaee polieies as well 
as soeial polieies at the more maero level may be further developed in order to 
enhanee opportunities for women and men to optimally eombine their multiple 
roles of worker, parent and individual. 
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OVERVIEW OF THE BOOK 

The book is organised in several seetions. In the first major seetion, “Work-Life 
Balanee: Review of Current Issues, Polieies and Researeh,” we present four 
separate literature reviews for Franee, Italy, Denmark and Ireland. These were 
earried out individually by the authors and their assistants. The purpose of the 
literature reviews was to provide an overview of reeent researeh, primarily 1990 to 
the present, with some earlier studies ineluded if of partieular signifieanee. These 
reviews broadly eovered the following areas: 

(a) National soeial polieies eoneeming leave arrangements and flexible 
working; 

(b) Workplaee polieies eoneeming flexible working and studies 
eoneeming their prevalenee and effeets; 

(e) Attitudinal studies eoneeming work-life balanee, ehildeare and 

gender role attitudes. 

While eaeh review eovers broadly similar areas, eaeh is also unique in painting a 
pieture of an individual eountry - highlighting the key issues in that eountry. For 
example, the Freneh literature review refers more extensively to ehildeare poliey, 
beeause Franee has a highly developed soeial poliey in this area. 

The literature reviews thus present an overview of eurrent poliey and researeh 
relevant to work life balanee, whieh forms a baekdrop to the present study and 
plaees it in its European eontext. A seeond major purpose of the literature review 
was to identify instmments and items from previous researeh, whieh had been used 
to measure the topies of the eurrent researeh. These were examined and a seleetion 
made. A new instmment was then eonstmeted whieh refieeted the best of the items 
loeated in previous researeh from Denmark, Italy, Franee and Ireland. 

Following the four eountry literature reviews, we present a ehapter synthesising 
the key points to emerge from these reviews in light of key demographie trends in 
the four eountries. In this seetion we highlight the major issues that have been found 
eross-eulturally to be relevant to reeoneiliation of work and family life of working 
parents with young ehildren and the attainment of work life balanee. It is these 
issues that formed the basis of the study that we subsequently earried out. 

In the seeond major seetion, “The Study,” we present the Method and Results of 
the eomparative study that we earried out in 2001-2002 in the four eountries. The 
results are presented under several headings: “Children and Family Life,” “The 
Workplaee,” and “Combining Work and Family Life.” 

In the first of these seetions (Chapter 8), “Children and Family Life,” we initially 
present results on the effeet of the birth of the youngest ehild on the work and family 
life of the parents and the division of labour within the household. While mueh 
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previous research has been carried out on the latter topic, we present here some new 
measures including an index of help in the household (HELPINDEX). We then 
examine the childcare arrangements for the youngest and next youngest child and 
related issues, such as cost and satisfaction with childcare. 

Chapter 9 concerns the workplace environment of the working parents in the 
sample. We begin with descriptive information, covering issues of time and 
commuting. We then examine the nature of the workplace in terms of its potential 
and actual flexibility for working parents. 

Next, attitudes in the workplace are examined. These include perceived attitudes 
of colleagues, immediate supervisor and employer concerning one’s childcare 
responsibilities - is the attitude sympathetic and understanding or harsh and 
unaccepting? A key set of questions in this section concerned attitudes in the 
workplace toward people who avail of “family friendly” policies, such as extended 
leave for care for newborn children, part-time working, job sharing, etc., in an 
attempt to see if such individuals are perceived in a less favourable light, for 
example, as “less serious” about their career. Similarly, attitudes towards the long- 
hours culture and “presenteeism” were explored as potential barriers to work-life 
balance. 

In this chapter we also present results concerning workplace policies. This 
includes respondents’ reports concerning the existence of a range of family friendly 
workplace policies, the extent to which respondents availed of these, as well as their 
attitudes towards the policies. 

Most of the results were analysed in a comparative way to examine country 
differences, as well as similarities. Sex was a stratification characteristic, thus 
allowing sex differences to be explored throughout. The sample was further 
stratified by socio-economic status (SES) and sector of employment (public vs. 
private). Using these four stratification characteristics: 1) Country (France, Italy, 
Denmark and Ireland); 2) Sex (male/female); 3) Socio-economic status (Low/High); 
and 4) Sector (public/private), we built overlapping factorial designs, enabling us to 
use 3- and 4-way analysis of variance (ANOVA) to tease out the significant main 
effects and interaction effects of each of these key independent variables on a large 
array of dependent measures. 

Chapter 10 presents the results concerning “Combining Work and Family.” 
Building upon many of the measures presented in the preceding sections, this 
chapter examines the predictors of successfully combining work and family life. The 
most significant predictors of ease v^. difficulty are presented for the combined four- 
country sample and then for males and females separately. Individual country 
differences are also discussed. 

Results concerning several classic measures of perceived well-being are also 
included in this chapter: i.e., satisfaction with work, health, partner/spouse, family 
life and life in general. Country differences are examined for each of these measures 
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and their correlates are also explored in detail, drawing upon the key sets of 
variables presented earlier, including time variables, attitudes in the workplace, 
extent of domestic help received, etc. Policies in the workplace, such as potential 
and actual flexibility and overall “family friendliness” of the workplace are also 
examined in relation to the various measures of perceived well-being. The overall 
purpose of this chapter is to identify which variables are significantly related to 1) 
successfully combining work and family life, and 2) to well-being in various life 
domains. 

The final chapter. Chapter 11, presents a summary and discussion of the main 
findings, relating these to previous research in the area, both in Europe and 
elsewhere. 
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FRANCE 



In comparative and cross-national research, France is always one of the clusters of 
countries with policies that provide extensive support for maternal employment. 
Shaver and Bradshaw (1995) have demonstrated that support for the dual 
breadwinner family is much more generous in France than in most European 
countries. When childcare costs are taken into account, France ranks top of fifteen 
countries in support for this model. As a matter of fact, in France, there is a strong 
tradition of policies to help to combine paid work and family responsibilities. 

However it is worth noting that relatively little research has been devoted to the 
work/life balance issue per se. It contrasts with the fact that social scientists in the 
1980s and 1990s generated a flurry of important and interdisciplinary research into 
the causes of growing labour force participation of married women and young 
mothers (Glaude, 1999; Marry, 1998; Mamani, 2000). Much less attention has been 
paid to how working mothers and fathers combine a job and a family life and rely or 
not on the different schemes provided by the family and social policies. Research 
devoted to the strategies elaborated by dual-earner couples in order to achieve their 
employment aspirations while rearing young children are much less common than 
research investigating the complex bundle of factors explaining the gender 
discrimination in the labour market (Meurs and Ponthieux, 2000). 

However, the issue of the reconciliation of professional and family life - largely 
echoed in the media - is high on the political and social agenda and decision-makers 
are becoming aware of the paramount importance of improving the schemes which 
have been progressively put in place by the family policy since the seventies. 

1. SETTING THE CONTEXT: FRENCH FAMILY AND 
CHILDCARE POLICIES 

1.1. A Generous and Sophisticated Childcare Policy 

France has a well established and long-standing early childhood system and public 
provision for infant care has always been regarded as an ongoing and normal service 
(Fagnani, 2000; Martin, 1998; Norvez, 1990). To ease the serious shortage of 
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childcare facilities, a policy of investment in and equipment of childcare services 
has been developed over the last three decades, initially through the so-called 
‘contrats-creches’ and later, the ‘contrats-enfance’: departmental family allowance 
funds (Caisse d 'Allocations Familiales, CAP) and their national organization 
(CNAF) - the branch of the Social Security system responsible for family policy - 
subsidize services in general and stimulate development through the “contrat 
enfance” programme in which CAFs sign and co-finance agreements with local 
authorities to support the expansion of services for children under six years. 

Compulsory school age is six years old. Services below that age are split: - 
"Creches collectives’ are publicly subsidised day care centres where children under 
three years old are cared for by trained staff They are supervised by ‘Protection 
Matemelle et Infantile’ (PMl), a statutory service responsible for health care of 
children under six years old with supervisory responsibility for all public and private 
childcare provisions. ‘Creches familiales’ are services that organise and monitor 
childcare by licensed (or registered) childminders, paid by local authorities and 
monitored by qualified state infant care personnel. These childminders care for 
children (no more than three children) in their own home but they regularly convene 
for staff meetings in public facilities. In creches, fees are income-related. 

Since the early 1980s, the number of childcare places in creches has increased 
regularly, to reach a total of 200,000 in 2000 (Table 2.1). Around 9% of children 
aged under three are cared for in creches. To justify the limits in funding allocated 
for the building and running of creches, policy-makers often emphasise the high 
costs of creches for both municipalities and the Social Security Department. 

Table 2. 1. Number of Places in Public Childcare Facilities For Children 
Aged Under Three Years Old 



Type of Facilities 


Number of Places 


Nursery school 


255,000 


(‘ecole matemelle’) 


(56%) 


Collective Creches 


138,400 

(30.5%) 


Other types of ‘Creches’ 


61,000 

(13.5%) 


Total number of places in 
public cbildcare provision 


454,500 


(full-time) 


(100%) 


‘ Haltes-garderies ’ 


68,100 


(Only on part-time basis) 



Source: DREES, Ministere de I ’Emploi et de la Solidarite, 2000 
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1.2. A Specific French Institution: ‘Ecole Maternelle ’ 

The education system is responsible for an extensive network of nursery schooling 
{‘ecoles maternelles’) for children aged two to six years. This service is the 
responsibility of the National Ministry of Education, although local authorities are 
responsible for providing various inputs, including non-teaching staff and 
supervision during the midday break; they also provide some out-of-school 
childcare. Nursery education is free to parents. Open 35 hours per week, schools are 
routinely closed on Wednesdays, but are supplemented by a half-day Saturday 
session. All of these schools have canteen facilities and canteen-fees are income- 
related. Around 260,000 children aged two (36% of those aged two) and 98% of 
children aged three already attend "ecoles maternelles". 

2. CHILDCARE ALLOWANCES: REDUCING THE COSTS OF 
CHILDCARE FOR WORKING PARENTS 

2.1. The Allowance for Childcare in the Home (AGED) 

This allowance - Allocation de garde d’ enfant a domicile (AGED) was established 
in 1986. It covers part of the social security contributions, which must be paid by a 
family who employs someone at home to care for their child/ren aged under six. 
Families are eligible if both parents (or the lone parent) are economically active. 
Recipients of AGED are able to deduct 50% of the actual costs of care from their 
income tax. By the end of June 2002, there were 60,000 recipients. 



2.2. The Allowance to Employ an Approved Childminder (AFEAMA) 

"Aide a la Famille pour lEmploi d'une Assistante Maternelle Agreee" (AFEAMA) 
was created in 1990. It is an allowance provided to working parents who have at 
least one child aged under six cared for by a registered childminder. Its amount 
covers the social security contributions to be paid by the employer of the registered 
childminder. An additional financial contribution is also given to the family. The 
number of recipients reached 580,000 by the end of June 2002. This childcare 
arrangement has become the most frequently used by dual-earner (and lone parent) 
families, with at least one child under three, who opt for "formal childcare". 



2.3. Maternity Leave 

Working mothers receive 16 weeks statutory maternity leave on full pay. This leave 
is paid by her health insurance, which is funded by statutory contributions from both 
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employer and employee. If the working mother is giving birth to her third ehild (or 
more), then maternity leave is extended at full pay from 16 weeks to six months. 

The soeialist government, headed by Premier Jospin, introdueed some ehanges in 
family poliey. As a matter of faet, surveys and publie opinion polls have provided 
evidenee that many working mothers had to deal with many diffieulties in 
organising ehildeare, and that a growing proportion of parents were eomplaining 
about the shorteomings and shortage of serviees and publie faeilities. 

Therefore, the government wanted to give priority to issues of work/life balanee 
that were high on the soeial and politieal agenda. Moreover, a spate of literature had 
argued that fathers play an important part in the emotional and eognitive 
development of ehildren. Many experts also put emphasis on the neeessity of a 
father’s presenee at home after a birth. Along this line. Ministry Segolme Royal, in 
eharge of family affairs in 2000-2001, firmly stated that it was important to promote 
equality at home and to provide men with the opportunity to look after their toddler 
if they wanted to. 

2.4. The creation of a statutory paternity leave 

In this eontext, the right of fathers to make a eommitment to family life has made its 
mark on the soeial and politieal debate: fathers have now been granted (sinee 
January 2002) two weeks' statutory paternity leave (before it was only three days), 
on full pay (up to a eeiling of 2,352 Euros per month by 2002, paid by the soeial 
seeurity)*. From a symbolie point of view, it is a turning point in the history of 
Freneh family poliey: for the first time the issue of fathering has eome to the 
forefront of the family poliey arena. This is a soeial reeognition of the important role 
fathers are assumed to play in the family, and it will eontribute to supporting the 
idea at the workplaee that a man is not only a worker but also a father. It also 
illustrates growing publie awareness that in order to aehieve equality at work, it is 
neeessary to eneourage the equal sharing of family obligations and domestie work. 

3. PARENTAL LEAVE AND CHILD-REARING BENEFIT 

The parental leave seheme was established in 1977. The Freneh parental leave 
seheme (Conge Parental d'Edueation - CPE) was set up as part of employment 
legislation in 1977. The objeetive was to "diversify ehildeare", and to improve the 
situation of the "woman who wishes to raise her ehild herself. Sinee then, parental 



21 days if they are multiple births. This leave cannot be divided, 1 1 days must be taken in a 
row and within a four month period following the birth (art. L. 122-25-4 du Code du travail). 
All economically active fathers are eligible. 
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leave has been progressively extended, alongside the expansion of public childcare 
provision. All the changes have reflected progressive adaptation both to the 
changing economic context and to the need to adopt a more gender-neutral approach 
at a time when public opinion was becoming more sensitive to gender 
discrimination. CPE currently allows all salaried employees, male or female, who 
have worked for at least one year in the company before the birth of a child, to cease 
employment totally or to work on a part-time basis (between 16 and 32 hours per 
week and the employee is not allowed to work somewhere else), in order to care for 
a new-born child, irrespective of its birth order. According to employment 
legislation, the employee who is on leave can only be dismissed or made redundant 
if it is for reasons not connected to her (or his) leave. After completing their leave 
(when the child reaches three years of age), an employee must be reinstated without 
a reduction in pay in the same position or in a similar one, and is eligible for 
retraining with pay. Parental leave is not paid. Flowever, it is possible to be on 
parental leave and also receive the Child Rearing Benefit (Allocation Parentale 
d’Education - APE) if the parent is eligible. 

APE is provided to parents (the mother or the father) with at least two children, 
the youngest aged less than three. It is not income -related and not taxable. In 2001, 
its amount was FF 3,131 a month. This benefit is provided until the youngest child 
reaches the age of three, but only if one of the parents (the mother or the father) 
stops work completely or works on a part-time basis. If a parent works part-time, 
the amount of the benefit is reduced. 

Of the working parents who take unpaid Parental Leave, an overwhelming 98% 
of them are mothers. Most mothers take some Parental Leave, though take-up is 
much higher among mothers at the lower end of the economic spectrum (Gallon & 
Simon, 1999). 

3.1. Some Characteristics of the Recipients 

Mothers who were in employment just before taking maternity leave are more likely 
to claim APE if they are entitled to CPE because they have a job guarantee. Against 
the background of high unemployment among women, most of the working mothers 
who are not entitled to CPE cannot take the risk of losing their job except if their 
partner has secure employment. This hypothesis receives support from research 
conducted among mothers with three children who were receiving APE (Fagnani, 
1995) and from a survey recently conducted by CREDOC (Gallon and Simon, 1999) 
based on a representative national sample of former recipients of APE having two 
children. Among those who had a job just before receiving APE and who resume 
their job immediately afterwards, 60% were on parental leave (CPE). 

Why are take-up levels of APE so high? The changes in APE eligibility since 
July 1994, which extended eligibility to parents with two children and introduced 
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the option of part-time work from the beginning of the payment period, have 
contributed to a dramatic increase in the number of recipients, reaching 530,000 in 
December 2000 compared to 275,000 in December 1995. Not surprisingly, the 
economic activity rate of mothers with two children, the youngest aged less than 
three years, has decreased from 69% in 1994 to 53% in 1998. It has been estimated 
that between 1994 and 1997, about 1 10,000 working mothers with two children have 
retired from the labour market to take advantage of APE (Allain & Sedillot, 1999). 

Most mothers who are highly qualified and career-oriented either do not claim 
parental leave at all or do so only on a part-time basis (e.g. working four days a 
week, and taking Wednesday off because school is closed on this day). Thus, female 
managers and professionals represent only 3% of the former recipients of APE, 
compared to 13 % of the total female workforce. 

4. ATTITUDINAL STUDIES 

4.1. Attitudes to Caring Responsibilities: Who Should Take Care of the Young 
Child? 

Traditional norms are still very influential in the family sphere. A recent public 
opinion survey (CREDOC, 2001) showed that among men and women, half of them 
think that when children are young, one of their parents should give up work 
temporarily. Thirty-two per cent think that this parent should be the mother; only 
1 5% think it should be the parent who earns the lowest income, leaving just a very 
few who think it should be the father. Thirty-eight per cent think that they should 
reduce the number of working hours and only 11% think that both parents should 
reduce their working time. 

Therefore, most of the parents think that when the child is very young, the best 
solution is to provide one of the parents with opportunities to stop working 
temporarily or to reduce working time. Fully 69% of proponents of both solutions 
think that it should be the mother and 34% think it should be the parent who earns 
the lowest income. Traditional attitudes have been declining over the nineties, 
however they remain predominant. 



4.2. Attitudes towards Childcare Arrangements 

However, when both parents remain in employment after the birth of the child or 
maternity leave, either because they are obliged or by choice, which is the most 
satisfying childcare arrangement for them? A CREDOC survey (2001) shows that 
the registered childminder is at the top of the ladder. As a matter of fact, this 
childcare arrangement is the most convenient for them because it is more flexible 
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than the creche and a childminder more easily accepts looking after the child when 
he (she) is ill. It is also a ‘mother like’ arrangement’. Accordingly it is the most 
common formal childcare arrangement for children under three. 

As illustrated in Table 2.2, relying on grandparents is a satisfying solution for one 
out of five persons having at least one child aged under six years of age. Relying on 
a nanny at home is not often mentioned, because it is a very expensive solution for 
parents who cannot fully take advantage of the tax deduction (see above, the issue 
related to AGED). 

Table 2.2. Which is the most satisfying childcare arrangement for a young child when both 
parents are economically active? (Parents with at least one child aged under six years old) 



Childcare Arrangement 


Percentage 


Registered childminder 


38.5 


Collective creche 


20.0 


Grand-parents 


19.0 


Nanny at home 


7.2 


Family creche 


5.1 


Non-Registered childminder 


3.3 


Flalte-garderie 


3.3 


Other 


2.3 


Don’t know 


1.3 


TOTAL 


100.0 



Source: CREDOC, 2001 



5. WORKPLACE POLICIES IN FRANCE 

It should be emphasised that French employers partly finance family policies 
through their social contributions and they mostly think that it is not up to them to 
provide their employees with childcare. They argue that the State, through its 
institutions, has the obligation to provide families and working parents with services 
aimed at helping them to combine a job with their childrearing responsibilities. 
Against this background, French employers are only expected in this field to submit 
to the legislation related to parental and maternity leave. And most of them don’t 
feel the need to implement extra- statutory schemes at the workplace to help working 
parents. 

Large firms are only required to consider the gender equality issue: some of them 
have a written Equal Employment Opportunities statement and all are required to 
produce an annual report on the situation of women’s employment in the company 
(Lanquetin et ah, 2000). 
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However, as demonstrated by researehers (Hantrais and Letablier, 1996; Evans, 
2001), gender equity polieies might not fit well with family-friendly polieies, 
beeause of the enduring asymmetry between the sexes in family involvement. 

Some hospitals and a few big eompanies have their own ehildeare eentre either 
beeause they need to provide their employees with flexible ehildeare arrangements if 
they want them to aeeept atypieal working sehedules (nurses, for example) or 
beeause they want to retain highly qualified staff and to reduee turn-over rates by 
offering them ‘family-friendly’ measures or ‘perks’ whieh are targeted at employees 
having ehildren (IBM, Hewlett- Paekard, EDF, the National eleetrieity supplier 
eompany, for example) (extra-statutory maternity leave, outdoor aetivities for 
ehildren, 12 days off when a ehild is ill instead of the eompulsory three days). A lot 
of large eompanies also provide their employees with summer eamps or outdoor 
aetivities for ehildren on Wednesdays (when sehool are elosed). 

5.1. Companies and the Parental Leave Scheme (CPE) 

Little researeh has been devoted to this issue (Van de Walle, 1997). However, it 
seems that the attitudes of employers vary aeeording to the eeonomie seetor, the 
qualifieation of staff, the proportion of female workers, the size of a eompany and its 
eeonomie performanee. The divergenee between the publie and private seetor is also 
strong. The workplaee eulture in the private seetor makes it diffieult for a man, in 
partieular at management level, to take parental leave or even to reduee his hours of 
work. 

A reeent qualitative researeh projeet on parental leave - based on in-depth 
interviews with employers and employees - has investigated the ways in whieh 
eompanies implement parental leave and what goals they pursue (Ibid.). Fifteen 
private and publie employers were ineluded, and around 30 in-depth interviews were 
eondueted with employees who had taken parental leave. The following typology of 
employers was developed: 

• Supportive employers, prosperous eompanies or publie employers 
whieh want to retain highly-trained and experieneed women who tend 
to leave after having a baby, and where reeruitment and retention of 
female staff remain important motivating forees (e.g. hospitals 
eonfronted with a shortage of nurses). Employers in this ease eonsider 
CPE as a means of improving human resourees management. These 
eompanies ean also afford to implement sueh a family-friendly poliey. 

• Companies where human resourees management is reluetant to 
provide CPE but feels obliged to follow the law. Sometimes they try 
to diseourage the employee from elaiming it. Information about CPE 
is either poorly disseminated or not at all. These eompanies do not 
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refuse to provide CPE but warn the employee of the risks involved. In 
these companies, employees are supposed to devote all their time to 
their job. Consequently, CPE is perceived as a legal requirement, 
which complicates the management of human resources. 

• Companies which need to reduce staff numbers or reduce their hours 

of work, with pro-rata salary. In this case, employees not only can 
take CPE but they can be encouraged or even required to do so to 
avoid being made redundant. In this context, CPE is a component or 
an instrument of employment policy and a means of cutting costs. For 
example, to stave off redundancy, an extended leave arrangement of 
three to six years for the third child is available at a large food 
manufacturer and is paid at half the minimum wage (about 2,600 F). 
Flalf of the leave period counts towards years of service and the 
employee can return to the same or a similar position. 



5.2. Fathers at the Workplace 

So far, in France, the drive to raise the presence of mothers in the workplace has not 
been accompanied by a drive to raise the presence of fathers in the home. The result 
is that although female (mothers’) participation rate in the labour market is amongst 
the highest in Europe, with the notion of ‘the working mother’ fully integrated into 
family policy (Fagnani, 2000), fathers’ participation rate in the home ranks amongst 
the lowest, as demonstrated by the Eurostat surveys on time-use diaries. 

Research is overdue into the impact of fathers’ presence or absence on family 
relationships and on the children’s welfare, owing to the long working hours that 
prevail today, in particular as far as high and middle management and professionals 
are concerned (Fermanian, 1999). Flowever, qualitative research has put emphasis 
on the fact (Castelain-Meunier, 1998; Neyrand, 1999) that many young fathers 
would like to play a bigger part in their children’s lives. This mirrors the cultural 
changing attitudes between generations that have occurred over the last decades. 
Flowever most of the large companies tend to view seniority at work as 
irreconcilable with a high degree of family commitment. 
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6. NEW CHALLENGES: IS THERE A PREDICAMENT 
FOR FAMILY POLICY? 

6.1. The Gendered Division of Work: An Enduring Asymmetry Between the Sexes in 
Family Involvement 

Traditional value systems underlying the behaviour of both men and women in the 
family sphere and in the professional sphere still play an important role in Franee. 
Reeent researeh has eonfirmed that the unequal gender distribution of domestie and 
ehild-raising tasks within the family still persists, as Table 2.3 illustrates (Anxo et 
al., 2000; Barrere-Maurisson et al., 2000 and 2001; Brousse, 1999). 

Table 2.3. Proportion of the number of hours per week devoted to unpaid and 
paid work assumed by women (Couples, aged between 18-64 years old) 



Year 


Percentage of Hours Devoted to Work 


Paid work 


Domestie 

ehores 


Caring for ehildren 
or old people 


TOTAL 


1986 


33% 


74% 


74% 


53.4% 


1999 


36% 


68% 


69% 


51.6% 



Source: Budget-time surveys 1986 and 1999, INSEE, Brousse, 1999 



Time -budget surveys made by INSEE in 1999 show that mothers still work twiee 
as many hours in the home as fathers. Changes over the period 1986 - 1999 have 
been modest. However, one noted eultural ehange is that fathers have beeome more 
involved in deeisions regarding the edueation of their ehildren, as opposed to merely 
being involved later in deeisions regarding eareer. 

The unequal sharing of domestie tasks partly explains (but also mirrors) the faet 
that in the majority of dual-earner eouples with ehildren the woman devotes less 
time to her job than her partner (Fermanian and Lagarde, 1998), as soon as they 
have a young ehild. Among highly edueated eouples (Fermanian, 1999) both of 
them working full-time at the management level, it has been shown that the mother 
most always eomes baek home earlier than the father. As a matter of faet, even 
eareer-oriented women who ean afford to hire someone at home for eleaning and 
earing, still assume the mental burden of the organisation of family life (Laufer, 
1998; Marry, 1998). Family poliey does eontribute to reinforee this gender division 
of work, in partieular through the APE seheme, whieh is not designed to eneourage 
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fathers to stop work temporarily. Moreover, in public childcare facilities, the staff is 
only female. Childminders are also only women’s jobs. All these characteristics 
reinforce the idea that caring for children is a woman’s issue. 



6.2. New Services in Childcare Provision: What is at Stake? 

As a result of the changes in the working patterns of women and men, there is a 
growing effort to meet the demands of parents confronted by atypical and flexible 
working hours. Along this line, some new services have been created by non-profit 
associations or agencies, which can be partly funded by the local Family Allowance 
Fund (CAF). Flowever, improving the regulation and training of staff employed in 
this market-based sector of childcare is at stake. The National Ministry of Family is 
also currently encouraging local authorities to develop more flexible childcare 
services. Some creches are already operating until late in the evening. Flowever the 
staff working in these facilities (mostly women) are very reluctant about these 
changes which impact on their own daily life. 

6.3. The New Law that Mandates a 35-Hour Week: Does it Improve the Possibilities 
of Combining a Job with Family Life? 

Theoretically, the French adoption of a 35-hour working week (calculated on an 
average over the year, which means that employees can work 40 hours a week or 
more for a few months and much less during other periods of time) was part of the 
search for a better work-life balance. It was also intended to create employment. It 
is too early to really assess the impact of the 35-hour law on the daily life of 
working parents. So far, only big companies have been required to implement the 
law. Small and medium sized companies are currently negotiating, among other 
things, the new working schedules with the representatives of their employees or 
directly with the employees. The jigsaw of smaller-scale studies does however 
already suggest a number of broad conclusions. 

First, it is important to keep in mind that most of the employers were very 
reluctant toward this law and strongly opposed the view of the government when the 
law was passed by 1999. Flowever, employers have been obliged to come to terms 
with the implementation of the law. Therefore, in exchange and to offset the 
drawbacks of this law, they have tried to increase flexibility at the workplace. In the 
banking sector or in the retail sector, for example, they have made an agreement, 
which entails an extension of the opening hours. As a result, many employees are 
now obliged to work later in the evening or to work on Saturdays which can force or 
encourage some mothers of young children to stop working until the children are old 
enough to become autonomous. 
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Recent research (Fagnani & Letablier, 2003a) examined the perception by 
parents of young children of the impact of the law on their work and family life 
balance. It relied upon responses to questions on the 35 hours drawn from an 
original survey — carried out two years after the implementation of the first law — on 
the reconciliation between work and family life, using a representative sample of 
recipients of family allowances. The survey provided information about the 
judgement of parents, fathers or mothers, concerning changes induced in the 
management of their daily life. 

Six out of ten respondents reported a positive impact on their work/life balance. 
The degree of satisfaction was higher where the organisation of work was regular 
and based on standard working hours. Satisfaction was also highly correlated with 
the negotiation process in the workplace. However, the reduction of working time 
revealed inequalities between workers: between those employed in sheltered 
economic sectors and “family-friendly” companies with a tradition of social 
dialogue, and those facing severe constraints in the workplace, or who had had to 
accept unsocial or flexible hours of work in exchange for a reduction of working 
time, without any consideration for their family obligations. This widened the gap 
between these two groups of workers irrespective of gender and professional status. 

Another survey was conducted at the end of 2000- beginning of 2001, among 
1,618 salaried people (with or without children) working in companies having 
implemented this law for at least one year (Estrade et al., 2001). The following 
results are quite instructive: 

• Three out of four female managers (with or without children) deem 
that their daily life (at work and out of work) has been improving. 
This is the case for only 40% of women with low qualified jobs. 

• 40% of employees complain that work has become more intense and 
that they have to do the same amount of work in a shorter time span 
than before. 

• As far as the reconciliation of family and professional life is 
concerned, diversity is also the rule: nearly half of the parents having 
children under 12 years report that they have been spending more time 
with their children since the reduction of their working hours. 

• Around a third of employees declare that combining work and family 
life is easier than before the reduction of working time (32 % of men, 
38 % of women). Fifty-seven per cent declare that nothing has 
changed. 

• It is illustrative that the gender division of work has not been affected 
by the reduction of the working time. Women still assume the main 
burden of household chores and devote more time than before to 
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cleaning, doing some tidying up, cooking and gardening. Men spend 
more time doing odd jobs, gardening and some shopping. 

The consequences for employees vary according to the economic sector, the 
modalities of the agreement signed between social partners, whether the company is 
in dire straits or not, etc. Nevertheless, it should be emphasised that small firms 
currently had to deal with a lot of difficulties in putting the law into practice. 

Dominique Meda (2001), an essayist, has recently published a book, which 
devotes a large amount of space to endorsing the view that employers should take 
into further consideration the private life of their employees. In particular, she 
argues that trade unions and employers are turning a blind eye to the rights and 
obligations of working parents and that it is detrimental to the gender equality 
objective. She also challenges the common view that part-time managers are 
ineffective. Flowever, against the background of an increase in redundancies in the 
private sector, it seems unlikely that French policy-makers will further develop the 
legislation regarding these issues. The announcement of the two-weeks paternity 
leave was strongly criticised by the employers whose attitudes mirror the fact that 
the issue of reconciling paid work and unpaid work is still not high on the economic 
and political agenda. 
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1. NATIONAL SOCIAL POLICIES 

In Italy, family policies are not an explicit and unitary formulation and it is difficult 
to establish the extent of their institutionalisation at the national level. In other 
words, social-policy interventions affecting households show a high degree of 
fragmentation at different institutional levels. The subject of “Parental leave” has 
been recently systematised by the so-called “Testo Unico” act of law, n. 151/2001: it 
is an effective juridical tool, that further renovates the new parameters introduced by 
Act No. 53/2000 (see paragraph 1.2). 



1.1. Childcare 

The majority of recent studies on the Italian care-system agree that care-activities 
are almost entirely delegated to the family, and within the family the gendered 
division of labour continues to be very traditional, such that women in general - 
working and non-working women - are the main care -providers (Trifdetti, 1996; De 
Simone and Villa, 1998; Saraceno, 1998). According to these studies, the family - 
with its gendered and generational division of responsibilities and labour, as well as 
its asymmetrical structure of interdependencies - can be seen as the “implicit 
partner” of Italian social policies. 

From a legislative point of view childcare represents an issue in which different 
normative interventions intersect. If we consider care-work carried out inside 
families, the main legislative intervention concerns the issue of insurance against 
domestic accidents for housewives. Act No. 493/1999 regarding exclusively the 
relationship between the state and citizens, regulates the protection of health inside 
the home and introduces the obligation of insurance against domestic accidents in 
order to protect those who freely carry out care-work (and hence childcare) without 
a contract, in recognition of the social and economic value of this work. The main 
effect of the Act is that it equates domestic accidents with accidents at work. 
Furthermore, it recognises that the domestic/care-work to be protected can be carried 
out both by women and men and both in “de-ywre” and in ^"de-facto” families. 
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If we consider the institutional provision of childcare, in Italy there are two kinds 
of public pre-school services: creches or day care {asilo nido) for children from three 
months to three years old and kindergartens {scuola materna) for children three to 
five years old. Creches differ greatly from kindergartens in terms of their 
conceptualisation as services to families (the former) or as universal educational 
rights for the children (the latter), funding status, take-up rate, and extent of 
provision within the country. 

The existing Italian legislative literature on childcare focuses mainly on creches, 
as they represent a crucial service-tool for the life of many Italian families and an 
area where important changes have recently been made (Trifiletti, 1996; Ferrucci, 
1998; Rauti, 1998; Saraceno, 1998). In this area, there are two acts, which can be 
referred to as key factors of public intervention. Act No. 1044/1971, subsequently 
integrated and modified by Act No. 891/1977, introduces creches for children up to 
three years old, as public services run by Municipalities at a local level. In Act No. 
1044/1971 creches are defined as “individual-demand services” and not as universal 
services, as opposed to schools (compulsory) and public kindergartens. Service - 
providers establish fees to be paid on a sliding scale according to the income of 
parents, in order to cover part of the service cost. On this subject, Ferrucci (1998) 
points out that the persistence in Italy of access-criteria to this service, by favouring 
some occupational groups, risks penalising households strongly, where parents, and 
especially mothers, carry out atypical and unstable activities. 

No organic provisions at a national level and no further developments have taken 
place on the matter of creches since the 1970s. On this subject, Saraceno (1998) 
highlights the fact that a particular idea of family and household responsibilities - 
when children are very young - persists at a national level. According to the author, 
this idea is orientated to a rigid gendered division of labour and is linked to a 
residual definition of this service-area. 

Specific infancy-protection is the objective of Act No. 285/1997, which promotes 
rights and opportunities for children and adolescents. The Act puts into place a 
national fund for children and adolescents to be used in order to finance several 
projects, especially in urban areas, to be realized at different (i.e. local, regional and 
national) levels. Such projects are aimed to promote rights, quality of life, 
development, individual achievement and the socialisation of children and 
adolescents. 



1.2. Maternity, Paternity, and Parental Leave 

Given that in Italy a satisfactory system of childcare services is lacking, especially 
for infancy, as argued in the previous section, the provisions regarding maternity 
leave are, in practice, the only ones in force that give actual support to parents (in 
particular to working women) in their task of bringing up children. In the present 
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section, the description of current Italian provisions on maternity, paternity, and 
parental leave are collated, as the reference-legislation is the same for each measure. 

The provisions regarding maternity leave represent one of the most important and 
innovative measures - also considered as more generous than the minimum criteria 
established by the European Union - aimed at helping mothers to cope with their 
dual responsibility. There is a general consensus in the literature that in Italy the 
degree of protection for working mothers is high. The tendency in most recent years 
has also been to extend progressively the provision on maternity leave to non-waged 
employment (self-employed women, as well as professional women) (De Simone 
and Villa, 1998; Saraceno, 2001). 

Maternity leave is regulated by Act No. 1204/1971 and Act No. 903/1977, whose 
normative bodies have been significantly integrated and changed by the recent Act 
No. 53 of 8 March 2000. In particular, the law on maternity leave, enacted in 1971, 
establishes maternity protection measures for all employees, both in the private and 
public sector. Furthermore, a five-month period of compulsory leave (paid at 80%) 
and an optional-leave period lasting a further six months (paid at 30%) were 
introduced. The subsequent Act, No. 903/1977 extends optional-leave to the father 
who can benefit from it instead of the mother, on the condition that the parents are 
legally married and both are employees. De Simone and Villa (1998) point out in 
their study that optional-leave has a relatively low take-up rate since women prefer 
to go back to work and make use of the provision for working mothers with very 
young children, which allows for a reduction in their daily working hours, but with 
no reduction in earnings. 

The enactment of Law No. 53 of 8 March 2000 has substantially modified the 
protection recognising working parents during the period of compulsory and 
optional-leave (for further elaboration of this area, see Del Punta (2000), Gheido and 
Casotti (2000), Bozzao (2001), Saraceno (2001), Calafa (2001) and Gottardi 
(1999)). Regarding compulsory leave, changes refer to both the working mother and 
the working father. The mother is allowed to make use of some flexibility in her 
choice of the time-period, provided that its length remains five months, while the 
father has an autonomous right to the interruption of labour during the first three 
months of the life of his child, under specific conditions of absence or non-ability of 
the mother. There are no changes as far as economic treatment recognised for 
compulsory leave is concerned. It remains the same at 80% of the salary. Moreover, 
some specific contracts provide the full payment of salaries: historically those in the 
public sector, but also in big industries, insurance companies, banks, and so on. 

As already mentioned, all the matters regarding “Maternity and Paternity in the 
working places” strongly reformed with the Act No. 53/2000, are nowadays 
concentrated within the “Testo Unico” Act of Law, n. 151 of 26 March 2001, as 
amended by Act n. 115 of 23 April 2003. Therefore, all the legal provisions 
concerning maternity and paternity protections, parental rights and absences from 
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the workplace, can be found in one piece of law. The “Testo Unico"’ is the end point 
of a long list of legislative productions, begun in Italy in 1902, with the Act n. 242 
containing the compulsory maternity leave for 30 days after the birth. 

If the overall picture of compulsory leave drawn in Act. No. 53 remains 
unchanged in comparison to previous legislation; significant innovations have been 
introduced for parental leave, by contributing to modifying the position of the 
working father strongly, relative to abstention from work. Under “parental leave” 
three forms of labour interruption can be distinguished: 

• Optional-leave; 

• Daily leave; 

• Leave for caring of a sick child. 

Previous legislation allocated a six-month period to the working mother for 
optional-leave, as an extension of her compulsory leave. This was to be taken 
during the first year of the life of her child and the compensation was at 30% of 
salary. From the enactment of Law No. 53 (8 March 2000) both parents can now 
benefit from optional-leave for a continuous or segmented period, without needing 
to justify it and by paying attention exclusively to single and joint duration. In 
particular, the father is entitled to optional-leave even though the mother is not, if 
she is a domestic worker, home help, housewife, or professional worker, for 
example. In relation to the length of optional-leave, there is no change for working 
mothers, while an incentive of an extra month (for a total period of seven months) is 
given to fathers who have taken advantage of their three-month compulsory leave. 
Both parents can benefit from the optional-leave during the first eight years of the 
life of their child. The payment coverage rate remains unchanged at 30% for the first 
three years of life of the child. 

With regard to daily leave, previous legislation established so-called “leave for 
breast-feeding”, consisting of one or two hours according to whether daily working 
hours are equal to or fewer than six hours. With the changes introduced by Act No. 
53/2000, working fathers are also entitled to daily leave and to the relative economic 
and normative treatment, in the following cases: 

• The employed working mother chooses not to benefit from them; 

• The mother is not an employee; 

• The father has exclusive custodial responsibility for his child. 

In the case of twin-delivery, leave periods can be doubled and additional hours 
can be used also by the father. 

In relation to leave for the care of a sick child, according to the previous 
legislation, the mother was entitled to leave during periods of illness of her child up 
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to the first three years of her/his life. As from Act No. 53/2000 both parents can 
alternatively make use of leave in order to care for their child. In the first three years 
of the life of the child, there are no time limits to parental leave; this leave is not 
paid, but working parents are entitled to figurative contributions (contributi 
figumtivi). If the child is between three and eight years old, parental leave is limited 
to five working days a year for each parent; this leave is not paid and the working 
parent is entitled to a reduced coverage of contributions (copertum contributiva 
ridotta), the same as it is provided for optional-leave. 

Bozzao (2001) summarises the important general changes introduced by the new 
legislation about maternity, paternity and parental leave in the concluding section of 
her work. First of all. Act No. 53/2000 sets up, on a permanent basis, full equality 
between the position of the working mother and that of the working father. Besides 
compulsory leave, optional-leave is also given to the father, without the need for the 
mother (who is an employee) to renounce her entitlement. Furthermore, entitlements 
to compulsory and optional-leave are extended to a wider variety of working 
parents, i.e. professional workers. Moreover, as shown by Act No. 53/2000, a 
legislative trend towards a “progressive socialisation” of costs linked to the 
provisions granted by the protection system of families has taken place. This is 
confirmed by the gradual transition of provisions’ funding from a system based on 
employers’ contributions to a system based on public taxation. Both the extension of 
the subjective sphere of beneficiaries and the changes in the funding system point to 
a new legislative tendency which moves from family protection to citizenship rights, 
the entitlements being linked to each individual as a member of a civil community. 



1.3. Flexible Working Patterns 

During the 1990s profound changes were introduced within labour legislation, with 
the primary aim of sustaining employment levels. The enacted interventions have 
also contributed to diversifying working hours even though they were designed to 
shorten time-schedules and encourage forms of work-sharing. However, the current 
legislative framework remains characterised by a high level of fragmentation as a 
consequence of the superimposition of provisions deriving from different sources. 
What follows is an attempt to identify key legislative measures that have marked the 
process of 'flexibilisation' - the de-standardisation of labour-relations and working 
time-schedules. 

One of the most important forms of atypical labour-relations is represented by 
part-time work. It is defined as an arrangement of employment characterised by a 
reduced time-schedule in comparison to that established by law or collective 
bargaining. Moreover, a proportionally lower wage corresponds to it. 

Act No. 863/1984, besides part-time work, also regulates the “Contratti di 
solidarietd”, the Italian version of job sharing. Under this scheme, firms and 
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workers may agree to cut down hours, days or months of work - partially 
compensated by labour redistribution to newly recruited or other employees - in 
order to avoid lay-offs in periods of economic crisis. Firms who signed contratti di 
solidarietd since 1993 now receive (i) a subsidy amounting to 25% of wage-savings 
on account of reduced activity (ii) a discount on social security contributions. 
Workers on contratti di solidarietd, on the other hand, are entitled to 75% of wages 
lost on account of the reduction of working time. 

Another version of flexible working patterns is tele-work. It includes all forms of 
work that are carried out in a place that is different from the workplace. It can be 
carried out at home or in satellite-equipped places or in a non-determined place, 
such as in the case of mobile work (lavoro mobile). It implies the availability of an 
electronic connection with the firm. Tele-work is regulated by the Decree with the 
force of Law No. 626/1994. Tele-work is regulated by collective agreements that 
have controlled its introduction, often on an experimental basis. In addition to 
required production levels, wage conditions, cost coverage, privacy protection, etc., 
collective agreements usually establish typical conditions linked to working 
schedules. Therefore, the regulation of tele -work shows interesting implications for 
working-time issues (see Piazza et al, 1999). 

2. WORKPLACE POLICIES— OBJECTIVE MEASURES 

In Italy, the majority of measures for supporting the reconciliation of work and 
family-life are an outcome of public intervention in diversified forms. Numerous 
local governments and primarily the state, have offered several means of 
reconciliation especially tailored for female employees. Private employers, 
companies and organisations, on the other hand, have delayed their active 
involvement in promoting reconciliation policies. Moreover, even trade unions have 
had difficulty in assuming a gender-based perspective aimed at the reconciliation 
between family and professional work life. A consequence of this situation is that in 
Italy, the literature on the experience of reconciliation policies at the company level 
is rather sketchy and poorly developed. 



2.1. Current Status of : 

2.1.1. Childcare 

In Italy childcare as an integrative service provided by companies or organisations is 
not a widespread phenomenon. The poor status of concrete workplace measures for 
relieving parents of care burdens is due to the fact that these facilities are viewed 
with suspicion by firms and local governments. Therefore, the author has been 
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unable to identify a single Italian study that deals systematically with the rare 
companies’ experiences of providing childcare. 



2. 1.2. Flexible Working Patterns 

On the basis of studies considered in the present section, working time schedules 
experimented with at the workplace during recent years as an alternative to standard 
working time (eight hours a day for five working days a week, for around forty- 
seven weeks a year) can be classified as follows: 

• Part-Time Work 

• Elasticity of Daily Working Schedules 

• Work Permits, Parental Leave, Leave of Absence 

• New Forms of Shift Work 

• Flexitime and Year-Based Working Schedules (Annualizzazione 
degli Orari) 

• Job-sharing 



2.2. Studies of Experiences with Flexible Working Patterns in Companies/ 
Organisations 

Italian studies concerning experiences with flexible working patterns in companies 
and organisation can be categorised into three groups: 

• General descriptive studies; 

• Descriptive company case studies; 

• Empirical research works on specific company case studies. 



2.3. General Descriptive Studies 

Grecchi (1999) carried out a study, which gathered the opinions of the key actors 
such as the Minister of Labour and Social Security, the Associations of employers 
and trade unions, and the experiences of companies and organisations through 
managers’ reports, together with cases of experimentation of equal opportunities for 
men and women. In particular, through semi-structured questionnaires and 
interviews with managers, data has been gathered on actual cases of companies 
which have put into place working time arrangements that allow women and men to 
reconcile their professional and family life. The aim of the study was to demonstrate 
that equal opportunities for men and women in the labour market, is a positive factor 
for the company's competitiveness and not an obstacle to it. In other words, the 
leading hypothesis of the study was that optimising female resources at the 
workplace can assist companies in facing the globalisation challenge. 
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2.4. Descriptive Company Case Studies 

Bergamaschi, Omodei Zorini and Schweizer (1995) explored the relationship 
between women and work through female “health status”, and deseribed workplaee 
polieies operated by three eompanies employing both elerieal and faetory-worker 
female workers. The analysis of these eompany eases was through information 
(relating to the eomposition and the re-distribution of labour foree, the polieies of 
trade unions and industrial relations) derived from newspapers, publieations of the 
trade unions and the eompany, and interviews with managers and member of trade 
union organisations at the workplaee. 

Bianehi (2000) earried out a speeifie investigation on the reeoneiliation between 
family, eare-work and paid work for women within the eontext of the Autonomous 
Provinee of Bolzano and the region Alto-Adige. The interventions relating to 
family-work reeoneiliation were analysed in terms of the personnel polieies utilised 
by Bolzano, and by identifying some proposals for improving the eonditions for 
female workers. 

A third group of deseriptive study eases is offered by those presented at the 
national eonferenee on “Le famiglie interrogano le politiehe soeiali” that took plaee 
in Bologna during 1999. Mantovani (1999) reports on the experienee within private 
produetion seetors, speeifieally relating to the measures implemented for the support 
of role reeoneiliation at TIM, a teleeommunieation eompany that introdueed a 
speeifie programme (“Tim Mamma”) in 1998, aiming to nurture the professional 
and eultural relationship between the eompany and female workers during 
pregnaney and the first years of the ehild. 

The experienee of the Elettrolux-Zanussi group relating to positive aetions 
favouring family-work reeoneiliation is presented by Cazzaniga (1999). The 
eompany realized speeifie measures eoneeming the flexibilisation of working time 
of female workers and a ehildeare programme. Within the report presented by Riva 
(1999) on the ease of Du Pont one ean find a deseription of the speeifie measures 
relating to the flexibility of the working time and spaee and programmes of personal 
and family eare adopted on the workplaee, together with a refleetion on how to 
inerease the effeetiveness of these instruments. 



2.5. Empirical Research Works on Specific Company Case Studies 

Within the publie seetor, we find a report by Vilde (1999) who aeeounts for the 
experienee of the Provinee of Milan, by giving information about family-friendly 
measures, the eompany and the female working eonditions. Bertozzi (1999) 
deseribes the experienee of the Munieipality of Forli, by providing detailed data on 
the projeet for the reduetion of working time and the ineome integration of mothers 
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and fathers and a specific research report on the experience of the Municipality 
regarding an ADAPT Project on the flexibility of working time. 

The study by Bergamaschi, Chiesi, De Filippi and Sogni (1993) has been carried 
out at Italtel (Milan), a company that was subject to a profound re-structuring 
process during the 1980's. Particular attention was paid to the role played by the 
measures concerning the flexibilisation of working time within the company’s 
restructuring strategies. The analysis of working-time regimes introduced in the 
company was carried out by focusing particularly on family-life conditions that have 
been considered by the authors as an important explicative factor. 

Research by Filippi (1997) and Bassi, Casotti and Sbordone (2000) illustrate two 
cases of co-operatives. The first relates to the co-operative of “Insieme Si Pud” in 
the North-East of Italy. It is a co-operative of labour and social and training services 
where a majority of women work. Filippi identifies the following three areas: labour, 
family (through an analysis of the conditions of different typologies of women) and 
family-work life reconciliation. The second piece of research focused on the 
experience of the “Consorzio Solidarieta Sociale” of Forli-Cesena that gathers 
different social co-operatives together at a local level. The study offers evaluative 
monitoring results - collected by both qualitative and quantitative research 
methodologies - on the experimental innovative measures introduced in order to 
influence the family-work balance of co-operative workers. 

2.6. Objective Measures of the Quality of Different Childcare Arrangements 

In Italy childcare services at the workplace are scarce and there have been no known 
studies on them, to the author's knowledge. In this section we will refer exclusively 
to objective measures adopted in several research works (Ingrosso, 1988; Ferrari, 
1994; Becchi et al, 1999; Cooperativa Sociale Koine, 2000) for evaluating the 
quality of creches. 

Relating to the global level of quality of the service means referring to the 
following three elements (Becchi et al, 1999): a) the “perceived” quality by 
operators and especially by users as recorded through an evaluation of several 
aspects of the service; b) the “organisational” quality and c) the “managerial” 
quality. The Svani scale is used for the evaluation of creches. It is the Italian version 
of the American Infant-Toddler Environmental Rating Scale, particularly useful for 
evaluating the “educational” quality of creches (Ferrari, 1994; Becchi et al, 1999). 

Ghedini (1995) points to the importance of considering the “flexibility” of the 
service, its “continuity” and “visibility” as essential issues in relation to the quality 
of creches. 
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3. ATTITUDINAL STUDIES— SUBJECTIVE MEASURES 

3.1. Attitudes of Men and Women as Workers and Parents towards: 

3.1.1. Work-Life Balance 

Issues of the different management strategies of daily life and the reconciliation 
between family and professional work for mothers and fathers are extensively 
studied in Italy. 

At a national level, there are several pieces of research focusing on the different 
uses of time of men and women with specific reference to the Italian case (Istat, 
1993; Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994; Sabbadini, 2001), or with a comparative 
perspective (Bimbi, 1995; Belloni, 1996; Pattaro, 2000). Such studies provide 
interesting information on the division of family labour and on the patterns of time- 
organisation within Italian households. Data used in this research is mainly collected 
through time -budget diaries and highlight profound differences between fathers and 
mothers in the organisation and sequence of daily time (i.e. time for oneself, market- 
oriented time, family-oriented time, etc.). 

The analysis of female and male organisation of daily time is relevant as it not 
only identifies profound differences in the amount of time spent on different 
activities, but also allows for a definition of a range of activities which are socially 
attributed to different categories - in our case: “fathers” and “mothers” - (Belloni, 
1995b). In this way it is possible to derive interesting information on the different 
strategies of the division of labour and on the gender asymmetries within Italian 
households. 

Such time-studies include investigations on the “time of towns” (Belloni, 1984; 
Le Nove, 1990; Balbo, 1991; Bimbi, 1991b), examining the structure of urban 
space-time relations, by consequently referring to the issue of the reconciliation 
between different life spheres. It gives particular importance to the issue relating to 
“time economies” of the welfare state, by analysing the different strategies of the re- 
distribution of care -work between the public, the private, the family private {private 
familiare) and the non-profit private spheres (Bimbi, 1995). 

There is a group of localised studies (Balbo et al., 1990; Bimbi and Castellano, 
1990; Giovannini and Ventimiglia, 1994; Irer, 1998) that mainly use qualitative 
methods and focus on organisation and reconciliation strategies, and especially on 
the motivations, the visions and attitudes of the individuals towards the different 
strategies of daily life management. These studies highlight a wide gap between 
fathers and mothers not only in relation to daily life experiences and the different 
strategies adopted, but also the perception of the different time components and life 
spheres. These issues assume considerable importance in defining the strategies of 
family-work reconciliation and in determining the different levels of cooperation 
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between the two partners (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Giovannini and Ventimiglia, 
1994). 

Some studies (Molinari, 1996; Nava, 1996; Giovannini, 1998), define different 
typologies of maternal and paternal involvement in family management, by pointing 
out the issues linked to different degrees of interchangeability (interscambiabilitd) 
and cooperation between the partners for family work and childcare activities. Each 
typology refers to different strategies of family-work reconciliation and to different 
negotiation processes. 

From all the studies we have considered, it emerges that in Italy, even though 
regional differences persist, there is a strong asymmetry between men and women as 
far as the division of family labour is concerned. Even when we consider cases 
where the two partners devote an equal amount of time to paid-labour, family work 
remains an exclusive female obligation (Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994; Palomba, 
1997; Pattaro, 2000; Sabbadini, 2001). This implies a heavy “double burden” for 
women who have to try to reconcile work and family tasks or subordinate paid work 
to unpaid work, at least in some phases their life cycle (Belloni, 1996; Pattaro, 
2000 ). 

The problem of family- work reconciliation is of primary importance for today’s 
women who - as it emerges from the research carried out by Irp (Menniti and 
Terracina, 1994), would like to harmonise their working careers and the realization 
of their personal and family life, in a less problematic way, by reaching a more equal 
division of family obligations with their partners. For fathers, as well as for men in 
general, the family-work reconciliation does not seem to be a pertinent problem, 
except in terms of a lack of spare time to spend together with their children (Bimbi, 
1990; Ventimiglia, 1996). Paid work - even though it is no longer regarded, as in the 
past, as an exclusive sphere for the definition and self-realization of the male figure, 
continues however to be the priority on a day-to-day level. Fathers rarely reduce 
their paid working time after the birth of their children and in there is even a 
tendency to increase it in order to face additional economic needs (Bimbi and 
Castellano, 1990; Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994; Ventimiglia, 1996; Pattaro, 2000). 
Only a minority of fathers, moreover, opt to use parental leave, even though this is 
perceived by both fathers and mothers to be an optimal solution for favouring a good 
paternal involvement in childcare and for reaching a good family-work 
reconciliation more easily (Zanatta, 1999). It is also noteworthy that here the 
attitudes differ from behavioural practices. There are several reasons for this and 
they are linked to the presence of objective constraints, relating to the dominant 
structures and patterns at the workplace (Saitta, 1996; Irer, 1998). 

As far as family work is concerned, fathers - even though they are aware of the 
existing asymmetry in the division of tasks and they do not approve of it on a 
theoretical level - seem to accept the existing situation for practical reasons (Bimbi 
and Castellano, 1990; Scisci, 1999). Paternal justifications refer to the stronger 
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female aptitude, to their laek of time, to the faet of “not being” or “not feeling” 
qualified to do to eertain tasks (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Giovannini and 
Ventimiglia, 1994; Goriup, 2001). Paternal involvement both in ehildeare and 
espeeially in domestie work, is very low and, where present, it is in terms of 
assistanee offered to the mother and not in terms of an effeetive sharing of 
responsibilities (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Ventimiglia, 1996 and 1999). On the 
other hand, many mothers adjust their behaviour to this situation, through looking at 
the asymmetry as a normative-value model (Seisei, 1999). Sometimes it seems that 
the eost of negotiation to obtain greater equality is too high from a relationship point 
of view (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990). In aetual faet, as noted by Ventimiglia 
(1996), in eouples where the division of family labour is the result of a reeiproeal 
pragmatism, eonfliets do not arise nor are pereeived. On the eontrary, where a 
negotiation proeess is entered into in order to reaeh a greater sharing equality, the 
level of eonfliet is likely to be higher. 

The issue of 'time for oneself is partieularly important for women (Balbo et ah, 
1990; Piazza, 1993; Leeeardi, 1994; Belloni, 1995a). A eonstant seareh by women 
for time for themselves has been reeorded, not only in quantitative but also in 
qualitative terms. On the eontrary, when studying men, the problem of a laek of time 
for oneself is less self-evident (Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994). This eonfirms the 
heavy imbalanee in the management of family work that leaves the majority of tasks 
to women. 

Several studies (Balbo et al., 1990; Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Balbo, 1991; 
Bernard! and Maneini, 1994; Palomba and Sabbadini, 1994; Ventimiglia, 1996 and 
1999) identify not only differentiated timing for men and women on the basis of 
different daily-time rhythms, but also very different strategies of living in different 
spaees and times. A typieally female managerial strategy for daily life emphasises 
time-erossing (tmsversalitd) and the eo-management of different spaees, through a 
eonstant eommuting - of a psyehologieal nature - between family needs, ehildren, 
and professional work tasks. This is quite different to the 'single-tasked' man 
(monotematicitd maschile), who tends to divide his different life areas and to run the 
different spheres within “exelusive” and separated moments: working time, family 
time, time for oneself, time with ehildren, and free time. 



3.1.2. Flexible Working Patterns 

The majority of forms of working flexibility on one hand relieve women from their 
“double burden” and on the other hand imply heavy eonsequenees not only in terms 
of wages, but also in relation to future working developments and to possible eareer 
ehanees (Addis, 1997). For example, the ehoiee of working part-time, even though it 
is eonsidered by many women with senior professional positions (Irer, 1998) a 
possible strategy to meet the needs of ehildeare, espeeially for toddlers (Rossi, 1999; 
Seisei, 1999), ereates some problems for subsequent re-entry into full-time jobs 
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(Addis, 1997). From an economic perspective, Cappellini (1999) points out that 
part-time work can be a “bridge” or a “trap” for subsequent full-time re-entry. 



3.1.3. Childcare 

In Italy the percentage of children in creches is less than 6% of the total number of 
entitled children (Ascoli and Pavolini, 2001). The paucity of community childcare 
facilities, especially for infants, leads people to use informal and family networks. In 
Italy, this strategy is one of the most common (Censis, 1984; Musatti, 1992; 
Sabbadini, 2001) and is the consequence of the Italian model of welfare. This is 
characterised by a value system that sees the primary responsibility for the 
satisfaction of needs as the household and informal networks (Sgritta, 1988). 

The various studies dealing with these issues highlight the different attitudes of 
parents towards different care-solutions for children up to three years old: in some 
cases creches seem to be the preferred arrangement, but the real choice of the service 
can be subsequently affected by the small number of creches or by access 
constraints (Ingrosso, 1988; Balbo et al, 1990; Irer, 1998); in other cases, 
grandparents, especially maternal ones, seem to remain the preferred solution, even 
in the presence of a good number of childcare services (Musatti and D’Amico, 1996; 
Rossi, 1999; Scabini and Regalia, 1999; Ondina Greco, 2000). Private childcare 
services (baby-sitters, private creches, etc.) are not widespread (Musatti, 1992) and 
are not much analysed in these studies. 

Even though it is the most common arrangement, the family as the provider of 
childcare services is not always without problems. However, informal networks 
maintain a primary role, if not as a childcare strategy chosen by the family, at least 
as an important mediation figure between the family and services for children older 
than three years old (when kindergartens are little-used) (Balbo et al., 1990). 

The majority of parents consider the opportunities for women to use working- 
time reduction strategies without negative economic and professional consequences 
to be an optimal childcare solution (Rossi, 1999). According to parents, another 
solution is represented by the services for infancy that offer diversified and flexible 
strategies according to different needs (Musatti, 1992; Menniti, 1993; Irer, 1998; 
Scisci, 1999; Rossi, 1999). More generally, the need for widespread, accessible and 
efficient services is emphasised in a number of studies; in fact childcare services are 
considered as primary supporting-instruments for working parents and are preferred 
to other kinds of intervention such as economic subsidies (Menniti, 1993; Scisci, 
1999). 

Some studies carried out at a local level (Ingrosso, 1988; Balbo et al., 1990; 
Musatti, 1992; Trifiletti and Turi, 1996; Arona, 1997; Irer, 1998) and at a national 
level (Sabbadini, 2001) record the different motivations of parents choosing a creche 
over other childcare options. The decision to enrol a child in a creche is not dictated 
only by the “need” or by the lack of alternatives, but by the importance assigned to a 
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qualified and professional childcare approach, and especially to the fact that creches 
are considered important from an educational point of view. 

4. STUDIES ON GENDER ROLE ATTITUDES 

The present section presents studies relating to the vision of gender roles within the 
Italian population and those on role changes over time. There is a dearth of studies 
at a national level on gender roles and an abundance of studies carried out at local 
and regional levels using smaller samples. 



4.1. Studies on Women 

Most Italian studies on the vision of gender roles focus on women and the changes 
that have modified the roles of women from the ‘60s onwards (Saraceno, 1987 and 
1993a; Siebert, 1991; Bimbi, 1992; Ginatempo, 1994; Mauri and Billari, 1999; Di 
Vita and Mancuso, 2000). Other studies also focus on the consequences of changes 
of gender-based roles on the system of relationships and on the family dynamics 
affecting expression and development patterns (Scabini and Donati, 1991; 
Melchiorre, 1992; Donati, 1997). 

By comparing several cohorts of women during the last three decades, substantial 
differences emerge (Saraceno, 1987). One can see a radical transformation of both 
the subjective experience of the “double burden” phenomenon and the management 
practices of daily life. In this manner different models of the “double burden” 
phenomenon are defined. These reflect the different strategies of family-work 
reconciliation, a different attitude towards professional work and a different 
interpretation of gender roles (Saraceno, 1987;Zanuso, 1986). 

The most significant dimensions of the changes of women's behaviours and 
gender patterns can be found in the following three elements: the relevant increase in 
female labour force participation; the extended female education that is greater than 
for men (Barbagli and Saraceno, 1997) and grants women the possibility to aspire to 
superior employment in comparison to the past; and the modernization of 
reproduction work that has been accompanied by a re-definition of demographic 
choices (Bimbi, 1990; Saraceno, 1993b). Following such changes, a transition 
within the last three generations of women has taken place between different 
reconciliation patterns of roles as mothers, wives and workers (Saraceno, 1987). 

The first typology of the “double burden” phenomenon refers to the first 
generation of women who have been actors of the changes of women's life models at 
the workplace and within the family. It shows a difficult reconciliation between 
work-oriented time and family-oriented time. These two dimensions present some 
discontinuities, particularly within the different phases of women's life cycles 
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(Bimbi, 1993b). The “double burden” phenomenon is characterised for these women 
as an issue that is problematic both at the level of personal identity - as a 
consequence of breaks implied in comparison to the acquired models and to the 
personal belongings - and in terms of possibilities to manage the daily life by 
reconciling different roles (Zanuso, 1987). 

The second cohort of women, bom during the ‘50s, elaborates a strategy that is 
based on the continuity of market-oriented work and, in a high number of cases, on 
the investment in professional work and in the working career. Biographical paths 
are more diversified in comparison to the past, the “double burden” pattern, although 
more problematic, is accepted and perceived as unavoidable. 

Finally, the youngest women’s generation experiences market-oriented work as a 
given part of adulthood. Exclusive mother and wife roles are no longer a part of the 
perspective of young women (Bimbi, 1993a). After childbirth, the “double burden” 
pattern is accepted as a natural characteristic of their female life, even though the 
subjective and objective costs of this double role can be heavy (Romito and Saurel 
Cubizzolles, 1997), especially as a consequence of the poor adjustment of the father 
to new family models (Saraceno, 1996). 

During the past decade, women have experienced a strong pull towards self- 
achievement within professional careers and, even after having got married; they 
perceive their paid working activity as an important area of self-achievement. In 
particular, they consider paid work as an arena for social relationships, as a 
compensating factor in their mother-child relationship, as a dissociation from family 
obligations, and as a source of economic independence (Bimbi, 1993a, Scarazzati, 
1994; Irer, 1998; Di Vita, Annino and Mancuso, 2000). 

Moreover, the roles of 'mother' and 'wife' are no longer seen by women as the 
only way to access adult life, as they were in the past; but now such roles are a result 
of a subjective choice between different possible alternatives (Bimbi, 1993a). 
Certainly, the female identity is no more exclusively founded on such roles (Bimbi, 
1993a; Ginatempo, 1994). Despite the fact that having a child is still considered one 
of the most important goals in life (Palomba, 1991), in reproduction-choices parental 
costs are taken into account, especially in relation to women's life paths (Saraceno, 
1996; Romito and Saurel Cubizzolles, 1997). 

Women over thirty are postponing maternity decisions and thereby dissociating 
themselves from the child-rearing practices that obliged past generations to 
experience mainly mother and wife roles (Bimbi, 1993a). In this context the choice 
of an only-child is also perceived as one of the solutions that allows for a better 
reconciliation of family and work life (Bimbi, 1996; Nava, 1996; Saraceno, 1996). 
Such a pattern, even though it does not reflect the ideal of the majority of couples 
(Palomba, 1987), results in being the least problematic for the reconciliation of the 
different life spheres, especially for women. 
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4.2. Studies on the Father Figure 

Studies on the father figure include both theoretical works and empirical 
investigations. The image of “new fathers” emerging from the different studies is a 
contradictory one. Italian fathers of today seem dissociated from past models, 
especially with respect to the emotional, and relational component of the 
relationship with their children (Ventimiglia, 1994 and 1996; Giovannini, 1998). 
However, regarding other aspects mainly relating to the dimension of the sharing of 
childcare-work (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990), today’s fathers maintain substantial 
continuities with past generations. The transformation of parental, maternal and 
especially paternal roles does not follow a linear path, but is very much inherited 
from the past, despite being integrated with new elements (Ventimiglia, 1996; 
Bimbi, 1996; Giovannini, 1998). 

The considerable emotional involvement of fathers in the life of their children is 
emphasized particularly in the studies carried out in the Emilia-Romagna region by 
Bimbi and Castellano (1990) and by Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994). The 
majority of the fathers interviewed expressed the desire to have more free time to 
spend with their own children. Moreover, the return home from work is perceived 
by individuals as the most important and rewarding moment of the day. Fathers 
interviewed by Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994) also underline the importance of 
the time spent with children and express the reward they feel in playing with them, 
in being together, in being physically affectionate with them. The emotional 
proximity to the child and the participation in her/his growth are considered 
fundamental elements not only for the development and the growth of the child, but 
also for themselves (Badolato, 1993; Ventimiglia, 1994). Fathers seem to perceive 
them as moments for personal growth, enrichment and as a primary source of 
satisfaction and reward. 

Bozzi and Cristiani (1996) present the findings of a study carried out in a hospital 
in Milan. The high emotional involvement of fathers as recorded in this study as 
well as others (Nordio et al, 1983; Giovannini and Ventimiglia, 1994), is pointed 
out both during pregnancy and delivery. The majority of fathers recall the playing- 
expressive element of the relationship with the child, but instrumental and caring 
activities are not mentioned. The dimension of care, therefore, still does not seem to 
be part of the imaginations of fathers, nor in the mental construction of the paternal 
role (Badolato, 1993; Molinari, 1996; Ventimiglia, 1996; Giovannini, 1998). 

The relationship between the couple and its relational and negotiation dynamics 
seem to be of fundamental importance in obtaining a good level of paternal 
involvement in relation to childcare (Badolato, 1993; Bestetti, 1996). From the study 
by Bimbi and Castellano (1990) it emerges that mothers often have an ambiguous 
attitude towards the involvement of the father in childcare. On the one hand, 
mothers ask for more active paternal cooperation which somewhat relieves their 
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“double burden”, on the other hand they seem to want to keep for themselves this 
sphere of exclusive and traditional control that remains for some women the primary 
source of recognition and identification (Bimbi, 1990 and 1992). We therefore find a 
family situation in which a significant emotional and relational symmetry is 
accompanied by a strong asymmetry in the division of labour. The gap between the 
ideal and actual behaviour can be understood by taking into account the 
ambivalences accompanying the re-defmition of gender and parental roles (Molinari, 
1991 and 1996; Giovannini, 1998). Bimbi (1996) points out that, in a period of 
transition both women and men appear to need some continuity with family tradition 
and the gender asymmetries that characterise it, especially in relation to the domestic 
work. 
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DENMARK 



This literature review is divided into five main seetions. The first seetion ineludes 
statisties on working time in Denmark, gender segregation in the labour market, 
domestie working time divided aeeording to gender and types of day eare 
institutions. In the seeond seetion, rules of leave are presented. In the third seetion, 
important researeh is presented under two subheadings: "Leave and the labour 
market", "Gender, working life and work-plaee eultures", and finally we present a 
diseussion of "Seandinavian equality model(s)". 

The latest results available in eaeh area are presented along with the most reeent 
available statistieal material. Some of the studies presented, however, go baek to the 
beginning of the 1990's but they have been used, as they are exemplary and/or 
sometimes also eonstitute the latest researeh earned out in the area. 



1. DENMARK BY NUMBERS 

The Danish female partieipation rate is among the highest in the world. In 1998 it 
was 73.2 % where the male partieipation rate was 81.6 % (Ligestillingsradet & 
Danmarks Statistik 1999). The female partieipation rate is eharaeterised by a so- 
ealled "plateau-model", that is, working without interruption. Generally women keep 
their eonneetion with the labour market while they have babies/small ehildren 
(Bonke, 1995). 

However, the labour market is segregated by gender in Denmark. Csonka (2000) 
earned out a survey among almost 3000 publie and private eompanies and found 
that three quarters of the eompanies were gender segregated, where segregation was 
defined as a gender majority of 60% or above. LigestillingsrMet and Danmarks 
Statistik (1999) examined the total Danish population to reveal the bigger pieture. A 
glanee at the gender eomposition at the level of business reveals that men make up a 
total of 68-90% of employees in erafts-trades, transportation, agrieulture, the fishing 
industry and industry in general, while women outnumber men in publie and 
personal serviee. Looking further at the eategory of public employees the statisties 
show that there is a majority of women within eounty eouneils and munieipal offiees 
(more than 75%), while men oeeupy elose to 60% of the state-employed jobs. 
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Research conducted by the Ministry of Finance in 1999 shows that in 38% of the 
categories of jobs in the public sector, men total more than 80% while women total 
13% of the categories. 

Looking at the distribution of gender in top leadership positions in the Danish 
labour market men account for 88%. In the category of assisting spouse, women 
account for about 96%. 

A 'gender-gap' in wages of about 12% on average, which cannot be explained by 
seniority or level of education, is another parameter of inequality in the Danish 
labour market. The life-income of women is, furthermore, between 10% and 35% 
less on average, than that of men in the same work categories. 



1.1. Working Hours and Gender 

The official working week for a full time employee is 37 hours. The actual working 
time, though, can be rather different and a study (Bonke & Meilbak, 1999) among 
full time employed women and men under 48 and 45 years of age respectively, 
revealed an average working week above 37 hours. The results show that women 
work 38.8 hours weekly while men work 41.4 hours. A comparison between women 
and men with children of 0-2 years of age, and the rest of the group of women and 
men shows that the working hours of parents are higher than those of the rest of the 
group. Mothers of children of 0-2 years of age work 39.5 hours a week and fathers 
work 41.9 hours a week. Men with children aged 3-6 work even more, namely 42.4 
hours weekly on average, while women with children in that age bracket work less, 
only 37.6 hours a week. Adding the time spent on transportation back and forth from 
work, every third family reaches a total work-time for husband and wife of 80 hours 
or more per week. There are even 10% of families in the category '90 hours or more'. 



1.2. Flexibility At Work 

To what extent can the labour market in Denmark be characterised as flexible? 
Research (Csonka, 2000) shows that in the years 1990 to 1995 there has been no 
notable development in the extension of the flexible labour market. While 22% of 
Danish companies are characterised by flexible management methods, relatively few 
employees are actually included in this flexibility. There is a mixed group of 
companies (39%), which have a few characteristics of flexible-management. This 
can be both a sign that the enterprise is on the way towards a higher degree of 
flexible management, or it can be a sign of neo-traditional enterprise culture {a la 
MacDonald's). On the basis of her analysis, Csonka leans towards the latter 
hypothesis. 
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Bonke and Meilbak's (1999) study reveals that 79% of the full time employees 
had fixed working hours, 8.5% had the possibility of changing the time to start work 
after agreement with their line-manager and 12.5% could plan their working time 
themselves. A little more than 50% of families do not have any flexibility in their 
work life. In 44% families one of the parents has flexibility, and only in 8.2% of the 
families do both the parents have the possibility of flexibility. It was found that 
16.6% can do some of their work from home (i.e. work shorter hours at the 
workplace and work the rest of the working hours from their homes). Half of these 
people, however, spend less than 10% of the total working time working from their 
homes. The majority of people who work from home for some part of their working 
hours are parents. One in four families with pre-school and school children has this 
possibility, and it is more common for mothers (26.9%) than fathers (18.8%) to do 
so. 

Apart from formal agreements of flexibility there are also various forms of 
informal agreements at Danish workplaces, which are negotiated on a daily basis, 
and where working time can be flexible, or one can, against all formal rules, bring a 
child to the workplace in emergency situations, where there are no other possibilities 
of care -taking. In a study of the adaptation possibilities between family-life and 
working life (Holt 1994) it appears to be relevant to look at the level of daily and 
pragmatic flexibility during work which takes place between colleagues, where 
workers deal with each others' bank transactions, cover for each other against the 
management, eat at irregular hours in order to shop for the family dinner in the lunch 
break, leave early to go to the dentist with the child, etc. These were all practiced by 
the female workers in the study, which demonstrates the extent to which women are 
involved with family work during working hours. It shows that when both parents 
are working (and the daily 'overlap' is small) a relatively high degree of flexibility is 
needed in order to make family-life function successfully. 



1.3. Domestic Responsibility 

In Denmark it is still the women who have the main responsibility for the home 
when it comes to laundry, cooking, cleaning etc. (Hestbaek 1995; Andersen & 
Hestbaek 1999; Holt, 1994; Bonke 1995). The responsibility often leads to a certain 
role strain for the women between work life and family-life, an ‘intersection- 
pressure’ which doesn’t hamper the fathers to the same degree. However, research 
shows that there is a tendency towards a relative softening of these gender-roles. 
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1.4. Patterns of Childbirth in Denmark 

The average age of ehild-delivery has inereased steadily in Denmark during the last 
20 years. In 1978 the age was 26.6 years (and 24.4 for first time delivering), and in 
1998 it was 29.4 years (27 years for first timers). The fertility rate is 1.8. The highest 
educated women have babies later and have fewer babies (Ligestillingsradet & 
Danmarks Statistik, 1999). 

1.5. Children and Families 

In 1981, 81.8% children were living with both (biological) father and mother, 
compared to the year 2000 when the percentage was 75.1%. In 2000 13.8% of 
children were living with their mothers (compared to 10.1% in 1981). In 2000 7.2% 
of children were living with their mother and her partner, while in 1981 this family 
pattern applied to only 3.9% of families. The number of children living alone with 
their fathers increased from 1.4% in 1981 to 1.7% in the year 2000 (Danmarks 
Statistik 2000a). 

1.6. Childcare 

1.6.1. Danish Childcare Model 

In Denmark, parents and the public have the primary responsibility for the 
reconciliation of work life and family-life. This division must be viewed in the light 
of the ways in which the Danish Welfare state has developed. From the middle of 
the last century, there was an increase in the demand for labour and simultaneously 
an enlargement of the universalistic Welfare State. Thereby it became the state 
which provided incentive legislation, in the form of tax reform and labour market 
policies, as well as policies directed to remove family-related obstacles to women's 
full participation on the labour market, such as government sponsored childcare 
provision and paid maternity leave (Hojgaard, 1997). Thereby a division of 
responsibility between the state and families in relation to childcare and the 
education of children and young people came about. To hold the workplace 
responsible for this reconciliation is, on the contrary, seldom regarded as desirable. 
Families are generally not interested in companies assisting with childcare, laundry 
or other such matters (Holt and Thaulow, 1996). A study that included 3,000 public 
and private companies showed, for example, only 1% had day-care facilities on site 
(Holt, 1998). 
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1.6.2. Day-care. 

Day-care for children is predominantly a public responsibility in Denmark and this 
lies with the municipalities that are obliged to facilitate day care for children. They 
are responsible for organizing and providing childcare and for the sort of childcare 
that is offered. Two types of childcare for preschool children currently predominate: 
day-care institutions and private care - registered childminders - where a person 
takes care of up to five children in his/her own home. In 2000, 81,000 children 
between 0-3 years were in private care, while around 20,000 children in the same 
age group were in public day-care (day-nursery institutions are primarily a larger- 
city phenomenon; fewer than 80 out of 275 municipalities have day nurseries). 
1 12,000 children attend kindergarten and 120,000 children attend institutions, which 
integrate children of age 0-13. A total of 470,000 children between 4-13 years of 
age go to after-school care (some/every day after school). The share of children in 
day-care are 54% of the 0-2 year olds, 90% of the 3-5 year olds and 75% of the 6-9 
year olds, who attend after school-care (Ligestillingsradet & Danmarks Statistik, 
1999). 

The municipalities may also provide financial support per child for privately run 
day-care institutions (Damgaard, 1998). These can include: several private care- 
takers joining in the care of the children, parents can get a financial contribution to 
hire somebody to baby-sit at home, or one can get money for taking care of own 
children. Moreover support is given to privately run institutions. These possibilities 
however are very rarely used. 

2. DANISH RULES OF LEAVE 



2.1. Maternity Leave 

At the time of this study a female employee in Denmark has the right to stop 
working four weeks before her estimated delivery time. After the delivery, the 
woman has 14 weeks of maternity leave. During these 14 weeks, the father has the 
right to paternity leave for up to two weeks, plus up to a further two weeks during 
weeks 25-26. After the 14th week there are 10 weeks of parental leave, which can 
be shared by the father and the mother. However, the right to leave of absence can 
only be used by one of the parents at a time. In addition the mother has the right to a 
leave of absence from work in connection with pregnancy examinations; this right 
does not include the future father. 

According to the law, one is entitled to the maximum subsistence allowance 
during maternity leave, paternity and parental leave. Most employees in the public 
sector, employees in the industrial area and in the service sector, get full salary 
during these types of leaves. In the private labour market, the paid leave is subject to 
collective bargaining, or depending on the terms that the individual employee can 
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negotiate at his/her workplace. However, women (but not men) covered by the civil- 
service code receive full salary during maternity leave. In a survey conducted in 
1998 about the social responsibility of companies (including about 3,000 
companies) (Holt, 1998), 92% of the public companies stated that they gave full or 
part-payment during maternity leave while this was the case for only 57% of the 
private companies (it is companies with fewer than 50 employees, in particular, who 
do not offer full/part-compensation). Moreover many public employees have the 
right to leave of absence on full salary from the time when it is estimated that there 
are eight weeks to delivery time. 

2.2. Childcare Leave 

This is leave to take care of one's own children while the children are between 0-8 
years old. This leave was introduced in 1992. It was partly initiated as a way of 
increasing job rotation in the Danish labour market and to combat unemployment, 
and therefore it was a precondition for granting leave that a substitute be hired 
during the leave. Moreover the leave was a method of cutting down on the long 
waiting lists for day care institutions, which was a problem at the beginning of the 
1990's. 

At the beginning, the wage-compensation during childcare leave was at 80% of 
the maximum subsistence allowance. Getting access to childcare leave was a matter 
of agreement with the employer. In 1994 the rule of substitutes for the person on 
leave was cancelled. At the same time, childcare leave was turned into a right and it 
was expanded to include insuranced-unemployed people and people on welfare. But 
as a consequence of the popularity of this, the government feared a lack of labour 
power and the income rate during leave was cut down later the same year to 70% of 
the maximum subsistence allowance, and in 1997 it went down to 60%, which is the 
current rate. 

At the present time, childcare leave is divided into two parts, namely one of right 
and one of agreement. Both parents can take leave and they can take the leave at the 
same time or separately. Wage earners have the right to leave for a continuous 
period of from eight to thirteen weeks. If the child is under one year old at the time 
the leave is started, one has the right to 26 weeks (and at least eight weeks). Apart 
from the right-based leave, one has the opportunity to negotiate for leave with one’s 
employer (for leave of continuous periods of at least eight weeks). The childcare 
leave cannot be more than 52 weeks in total. For people who are self-employed, the 
minimum leave is 13 weeks. In total the leave cannot be more than 52 weeks (with 
continuous periods of at least 13 weeks). People who are unemployed have the right 
to leave for at least 13 weeks, and 26 weeks with children under one year. In the 
case of the unemployed, it is the employment office that grants an agreement-based 
leave. 
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Children of up to three years of age cannot use public day-care facilities during 
the leave, while children aged three to eight are allowed to attend half day at a public 
day-care facility during the leave period. 

Public employees have the right to a day off at the child’s first sick day. A 
number of care-days are given on the public labour market, whereas in the private 
labour market it is dependent on negotiations in the workplace. Employees in the 
municipality area have the right to two care-days per child per year up until the year 
in which the child becomes eight. Holt (1998) stated that 77% of public companies 
with more than 200 employees have care-days beyond the child’s first sick day. 
Only 25% of private companies with more than 50 employees have this measure. 

2.3. Statistics on Leave-Use 

In 1991, 55% of fathers took advantage of the possibility of the first two weeks of 
paternity leave, while the percentage in 1999 had risen to 67%. The two weeks of 
leave possible in weeks 25-26 after the birth of the child was used by only 3% in 
1999. In 1991 3% of fathers used some or all of the 10 weeks of parental leave and 
the same percentage was used in the year 2000 (Carlsen, 1994; Danmarks Statistik, 
2000b). The mother’s use of parental leave is relatively static at about 72-74%. 
Carlsen (1994) states that the length of the leave and the period in which it is 
situated, namely in week 15-24, is paradoxical since the Department of Health 
suggests a period of breast-feeding of six months in consideration of the health of 
the child. In Carlsen's investigation of fathers on leave, the consideration of breast- 
feeding was one of the barriers to taking leave, which were mentioned by the 
fathers. 



3. LEAVE AND THE LABOUR MARKET 
3.1. Employer Attitudes towards Childcare Leave 

The attitudes of employers towards childcare leave and the opinions of the 
employees who take childcare leave about their employers’ attitudes towards their 
use of leave have been investigated in a survey conducted in 1996 (Andersen, 
Appeldom & Weise). The research shows that employers in the public sector are 
more positive towards leave than employers in the private sector: 42% of the 
employers in private companies with fewer than 50 employees state that the right to 
childcare leave means that they will, to some or even to a large extent be reluctant to 
employ women with younger children. 

Over a third (38%) of the private companies in the research state as their 
fundamental outlook that it is more reasonable for women to take leave than it is for 
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men to do so; this was also true of 12% of the publie employers. Male managers 
hold different views of their female and male employees' wishes for ehildeare leave. 
They are more negative towards leave for the men. Eighteen per eent of the 
employers in the private seetor were found to be less sympathetie towards a male 
leave applieant than a female applieant. 

A substitute is more frequently employed when a woman takes leave eompared 
to when a male employee is away on leave. The researehers explained this 
differenee with reeourse to gender segregation in the labour market. At workplaees 
with a large number of women there is a larger buffer in the budget for eventualities 
sueh as leave, while at male-dominated workplaees, leave is not budgeted for at all. 
It is estimated that the eompanies view leave as a staff benefit to give to employees 
whieh one wants to retain. More than 70% of the employers stated that employees 
who have been on leave are among those, whieh they wished to retain, and the 
people on leave were charaeterised as highly qualified and motivated. 



3.2. Employees' View of the Attitudes of the Workplace towards Leave 

Andersen et al. {Ibid) showed that 60% of employees eharaeterised the management 
as ‘positive’ towards the leave, 20% said ‘neutral’ and 10% found the attitude of the 
management to be ‘negative’. These figures hide the faet that the male employees in 
20% of the eases experieneed the management as negative and 27% experieneed it 
as neutral. Men experienee more opposition from male managers than from female 
managers, and often the female managers are supportive of the leave. This issue is 
regarded as relevant as three out of four male employees taking leave have a male 
employer (only 45% of the women on leave have a male employer). The women do 
not view their male employers as negative to their leave-taking. Fully 80% of the 
female and 60% of the male-leavers experienee their colleagues as positive towards 
their leave. Finally the male eolleagues in the publie seetor are (experieneed as) 
more positive than the eolleagues in the private seetor. 

3.3. Contextual Barriers Towards Male Leave-Use? 

In a qualitative investigation of workplaee-attitudes towards fathers and paternity 
leave (Carlsen, 1994) it appeared to be the norm to use all 14 days of paternity leave. 
The researeh ineluded interviews with 30 fathers. It was noteworthy at the 
workplaee when a father did not use his paternity leave, and during the eourse of the 
researeh not a single father eould be found who had had a ehild during the previous 
two years, who had not used his paternity leave. Half of those interviewed who had 
not used parental leave said that the reason they had not used it was that the mother 
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preferred to take all the leave (the research was carried out before childcare leave 
was initiated). 



3.4. Fatherhood and Work Life 

According to Hojgaard (1997, 1998), men’s attitudes as (working) fathers can be 
viewed from a social-constmctionist/poststmcturalist perspective emphasising the 
existence of a (historically specific) symbolic universe of masculinity and femininity 
as cultural transpersonal archetype. Consequently the relationship between 
masculinity and fatherhood is seen as a result of deep-rooted symbolic universes of 
meaning of masculinity and femininity structured as (hierarchical) opposites: an 
opposition forming the basis of a symbolic order that permeates our entire culture, 
though in no singular way - but indeed transiently and ambiguously. The state of the 
symbolic order means that parenthood assumes a different significance in the lives 
of men and women respectively. Along with this asymmetry various other 
dichotomies participate in the constitution of this differentiated parenthood: 
masculinity and work are much more closely linked than masculinity and 
fatherhood, whereas femininity and work are much more loosely linked than 
femininity and motherhood. But ambiguity can currently be seen in the fact that on 
the one hand, people in their daily lives often transgress the boundaries of the 
symbolic universes of masculinity and femininity while at the same time accepting 
the symbolic order of gender. 

This analysis results in a notion of a current ambiguity in the possibilities of 
'doing fatherhood'. On the one hand the Danish welfare state gives out ambivalent 
signals towards fatherhood. Paternity leave has been established and thereby signals 
that 'working men are also fathers' and that those fathers have rights in relation to the 
possibility of caring for their child - on the one side. On the other side, the leave is 
very short (2x2 weeks), not always compensated by full pay and no part of the 10 
week parental leave is exclusively reserved for the father. The roles have been 
blurred - granting both parents access to leave, but policies nevertheless preserve a 
traditional gender order in a time of social and political pressures towards gender 
equality. On the other hand the workplace grants possibilities for fatherhood but 
none of the three work cultures identified by Hojgaard (1998) encourage men to take 
parental leave and none make it easier or commonplace to do so. 'Active Fathers' are 
viewed as non-career minded people. 

3.5. Stabilizing the Male-Breadwinner Model 

So how do male workers find a way to be fathers? What characterises career-minded 
men, is that they only work to meet the family needs up to a certain point; and not at 
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the expense of their work, Hojgaard concludes. Fathers combine paternity leave 
with vacation, and this way the absence from the workplace is not technically leave 
and not visible as leave (and this pattern does not only go for career minded fathers). 
Fathers attempt to co-ordinate their absence with the workplace culture, and this co- 
ordination involves taking leave at times, which inconvenience the workplace 
minimally. Carlsen (1994) draws similar conclusions in his investigation of working 
fathers and fatherhood: that a (large) part of the time spent with the family by the 
father is not recorded statistically because the fathers use time-off and holiday as a 
means for leave. The period of 'leave' can be from a few weeks to many months. 

For the time being, negotiating these ambiguities into viable social practices in 
the Danish labour market is the responsibility of individual men, and at the moment, 
it seems like this means simultaneously a stabilisation of the 'male working man', 
Hojgaard concludes, though simultaneously stressing the fact that these negotiations 
take place at all is an expression of changes in the symbolic order of gender. 

4. GENDER AND WORKING LIFE IN WORKPLACE CULTURES 

In the following studies, the main issue has been to document the differences in the 
premises of the genders at the labour market. The research shows various forms that 
the differences can take, and the kinds of barriers they can bring to women and men 
and to family-life. The perspective is the ambiguity between the wage earners' 
formal and informal possibilities of reconciling work and family-life. 

In Holt's (1994) study "Parents at Work" employees’ attitudes and behaviour are 
negotiated via the interactions amongst co-employees. It is via these interactions that 
you are given - and give yourself permission to do certain things, and via these 
interactions that you are punished, when you cross the line for what is understood 
and practiced as permitted. Thereby the space for reconciliation between work and 
family-life can be extended or reduced. 

The influence of numerical gender-dominance on the reconciliation possibilities 
was another issue investigated by Holt {Ibid), that is, whether a workplace 
dominated by women had more space for reconciliation than a workplace dominated 
by men. But a female numerical-dominance did not change the structural male 
dominance. Holt concludes instead that the structural premises are decisive for the 
possibilities of reconciliation, and it is structural premises that generally 
disadvantage women. The differences are a consequence of the hierarchical 
structures of the labour market where men are in a superior position to women. The 
organisation of work, the degree of autonomy at work, the degree that the job is 
fixed to one place, the ways payment-systems are organised, and so on, consistently 
offer better opportunities for men than for women in the study. 
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4.1. Gendered Attitudes and Practices in Relation to the Reconciliation of Work and 
Family Life 

In principle, fathers have the space to attend to the practical needs of parenthood. 
But how is this space actually used? Holt's study discriminates between adaptation 
to general family needs and adaptation to child's needs. The division shows that the 
space for reconciliation is used gender-specifically: that women predominantly use 
the space for reconciliation towards child's needs while the men predominantly use 
the space for reconciliation towards general needs. The women helped each other to 
make family-life and work-life hang together. When leaving the workplace 
unofficially to do banking transactions, they were done for several colleagues. The 
women took care of each others' shopping lists, covered for each other if problems 
with childcare meant arriving late to work, and so on. 

The men in the study tended to carry out car maintenance and DIY and also 
sometimes helped with other family activities. The fathers who could avail of flexi- 
time also took part in other practical work at home. 

4.2. Gender and Career Cultures 

It was stated earlier how certain dynamics can be at play in career-minded 
workplace cultures. Carlsen's investigation showed how a management's attitude 
towards leave and fatherhood was a critical factor in determining whether or not 
fathers take up parental responsibilities. 

Hojgaard's studies take a cultural-analytical perspective towards workplace 
dynamics, which influence the actual use of family-friendly opportunities. Hojgaard 
(1998) analyses a bank and two professional companies - all companies with good 
and institutionalised family friendly initiatives, a positive attitude concerning 
employees' balance between family and work life and the official attitude that 
gender does not have a role to play in terms of job opportunities - that everybody has 
the possibility of career advancement according to their abilities and interest to do 
so. The companies' work and gender cultures are all under the sway of an egalitarian 
understanding of gender. At the same time, however, employees and work functions 
are considered through an understanding of 'gender-as-difference', and explanations 
such as "when women in this company have babies, they simply lose interest in their 
career", are predominant in the understanding of the relation between gender and 
career. As a result, women must work against conceptions of femininity that are 
active in the culture, if they desire to advance in the enterprise (conceptions which 
are active simultaneously with the egalitarian attitude of the enterprise). These 
opposing signals have various consequences to the effect that women positioned as 
extremely qualified and valued by the employer are able to take advantage of the 
family friendly possibilities of the enterprise. Women in other positions can either 
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choose to not have babies and family responsibilities or they can have babies and not 
expect career opportunities. 



4.3. Family Friendliness at Workplaces 

Research shows that both formal barriers in terms of structural premises at 
workplaces and informal barriers in terms of workplace cultures and constructions 
of gendered identities, obstruct a gender-egalitarian reconciliation between work and 
family-life and act as obstacles for working fathers’ access to equal opportunities in 
child raising. Another type of research examines the types of conflicts family 
members have, between the world of work and that of family, but before this is 
explored in further detail, some figures concerning family-friendliness in workplaces 
are due. 

In a study of the social responsibility of companies (Holt, 1998) indicators of 
company-family-friendliness were produced. Generally the large companies had 
most to offer. In 35% of the public companies and 27% of the private companies, 
special working time for parents was possible. In 59% of the public companies with 
fewer than 50 employees, the employees were allowed to bring children to work (a 
large proportion of the workplaces in this category were day-care institutions). The 
percentage for the rest of the companies was around 30%. In around 12% of minor 
and middle public companies and in minor private companies, parents were able to 
work at home if the children required this. In the category of large public 
companies, the percentage was 20% and in middle and large private companies, 
26% and 40% employees respectively were able to work at home if they wished. 



4.4. Flexibility Based on a Gender-segregated Labour Market 

It is often argued that flexibility is a top priority model of solution to difficulties 
concerning the reconciliation of work and family-life in various studies. But 
‘flexibility’ can contain new pitfalls for women (and men) when the abstract concept 
of flexibility is mediated through concrete gendered employees' occupation and 
work- (and family) practices. 

Problems can occur when an implicit expectation of increased efficiency and 
intensified involvement in work life is imbedded in new 'flexi-jobs'. Such 
expectations can be difficult to meet by mothers who have the main responsibility 
for their families. The effect can be reduced job-satisfaction, higher degree of stress 
etc. compared to men. Csonka (2000) has carried out research on the elaboration of 
flexible work and she highlights these patterns. 

According to Csonka (2000), gender inequality in the labour market is reflected 
in the flexible labour market. The research shows that there are a number of 
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substantial differences in the content and modes of operation of flexible work. There 
are fewer women than men who experience the work as varying, who experience 
control of their working situation, and who experience opportunities to learn new 
things - there are gendered versions of flexible work. The female version of flexible- 
work prioritises relationships outside work while the male version emphasises 
relations which have to do with the organisation of the work itself In that way, men 
are better positioned in the most central elements in the definition of flexible work - 
namely, at the level of self-determination, the level of challenges and variation in the 
work. The gender differences are also expressed by the fact that two thirds of the 
male employees have a time-flexibility which goes beyond one hour daily, whereas 
this only goes for half of the female flexi-workers. As a consequence of these 
characteristics, Csonka concludes that it is far from certain that flexible work, if it 
becomes more widespread, will ease the reconciliation of work and family-life. 
Flexible work seems to have two versions and one is viewed as less healthy than the 
other. 



5. SCANDINAVIAN EQUALITY MODEL(S) 

To what extent have the Scandinavian countries replaced the traditional male- 
breadwinner model with a model of equality where both co-habitees contribute to 
the support of the family? Ellingsaeter (1997) makes a comparison between Sweden, 
Denmark and Norway in three areas: a) the employment pattern of women, such as 
their participation rate and the extension of part-time working, for example, b) she 
analyses the norms which parents believe are being directed towards them, and c) 
the preferences of the parents concerning financial support. 

In relation to how the national equality climate is estimated, differences are 
shown between the countries. The informants were asked to estimate what kind of 
‘model of support’ one thought was the most predominant and the choice was 
between 'men are single breadwinners', 'women are junior supporters', 'we have an 
equal sharing'. In Sweden and Denmark the idea of the man as the breadwinner is as 
good as absent, while the two other models get more or less equal endorsement in 
the two countries. The Norwegian answers show a plurality of norms. All models 
get support, but the least support falls to the model of equal sharing. In Sweden there 
is large support for part-time working among women, and this is pervasive in spite 
of the fact that the most favourable conditions for working mothers are found in 
Sweden {Ibid, p.47). She points to the fact that the integration of mothers of pre- 
school children took place about 10 years later in Norway than it did in Sweden and 
Denmark (where it took place in the 1970's). In Sweden the possibility of women’s 
occupational employment was supported by the state via a growing public service 
(like in Denmark during this period). 
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A differentiated picture appears when parents are asked about their ideal model 
of support. In Denmark 63% would prefer the equal-sharing model, 28% the junior- 
model and only 8% prefer the traditional-male-model. These preferences are 
gendered in that it is men who would prefer the latter model. Women are typically 
more interested in equality than men. In Sweden 55% would prefer the equal split, 
36% the junior model and 11% the male -breadwinner model. In Sweden, also, it is 
the women who prefer the equal sharing model. 

Almost 50% of the Norwegian men prefer the traditional breadwinner model. In 
total, including both male and female respondents, 16% prefer this model, but the 
support to the junior model is 26% while the equal-split model is supported by 56% 
of Norwegians. The most equality-oriented women in Norway are the highly 
educated women who work in gender-mixed organizations. 

Ellingsaeter concludes that the analysis indicates that "the idea of an equality- 
based Scandinavian model with combined parenthood and economic support is too 
simple (Ellingsaeter, 1997). The differences raise new questions about the 
relationship between politics, or the organisation from the state's ‘hand’ and the 
development in the practices and preferences of the support/maintenance of families. 
This may question the research about gender and the welfare state and thereby 
question the presumptions which are based on a too simple an understanding of the 
relationship between politics on the one side and individual practices, norms and 
preferences on the other side" {Ibid, p. 48). 
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IRELAND 



In this review we present first the statutory policies that exist in Ireland in relation to 
policies that may be considered "family-friendly". These include maternity leave, 
paternity leave, parental leave, childcare and flexible working patterns. Where no 
statutory policy exists, the current state of play in relation to policy in a given area is 
presented. 

In the next section we present in greater detail the current status of family- 
friendly working arrangements in Ireland. We refer in particular to part-time work, 
job-sharing, flexible working hours, term-time working and tele-working, as well as 
other arrangements. We present results from case studies carried out in small, 
medium and large Irish firms with regard to the attitudes of management to those 
policies and their efficacy. 

Childcare has been a particularly critical issue in Ireland in the whole policy 
debate surrounding the increasing labour force participation of married women. For 
this reason a separate section is devoted to a discussion of the history of this issue at 
national level going back to the early 1980s. Current policy is also discussed in 
terms of its strengths and weaknesses. 

Finally, in the last section we present results of attitudinal studies, which have 
been carried out in Ireland concerning flexible working patterns, childcare, and 
gender roles generally. These provide a picture of public attitudes from the mid 
1970s to more recent times in relation to public policy preferences in this area 

1. NATIONAL SOCIAL POLICIES 



1.1. Maternity Leave 

The Maternity Protection Act of 1994 provides for a minimum of 14 weeks paid 
maternity leave, as well as an optional four additional unpaid weeks of leave. A 
minimum of four weeks must be taken before the birth and four weeks after the 
birth. This Act superseded the Maternity (Protection of Employees) Act of 1981, 
which had similar provisions. However, the later Act also incorporates health and 
safety provisions for pregnant women, new mothers and breastfeeding mothers as 
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laid down in the EU Directive of 1992. The Act does not require an employer to pay 
the employee during her maternity leave. This is covered by social benefit, on the 
basis of the woman's social insurance contributions (Department of Justice, Equality 
and Law Reform, 2001). 

Women employed in the public service are entitled to receive full pay during 
maternity leave. The employer recoups the amount of social welfare benefit due to 
the woman. Employers in the private sector may also opt to pay employees their full 
salary during this time. 

More recently the Government extended the length of maternity leave. As of 
2001 women are entitled to four additional weeks' paid leave plus four additional 
weeks' unpaid leave. This brings the total entitlement to 18 weeks paid and 8 weeks 
unpaid maternity leave, for a total of 26 weeks leave. 

In addition to the extended maternity leave, other improvements include: 

(1) The period of unpaid leave will count for accrual of annual leave 

(2) Paid time-off will be provided for mothers to attend ante-natal classes 

(3) Fathers will be entitled to paid time off to attend two ante-natal classes 
immediately prior to the birth 

(4) Employers will now be required to provide either an adjustment of 
working hours or facilities in the workplace to facilitate breastfeeding 
for four months after the birth (O'Donoghue, 2001). 

Since then the Report of the Working Group on the Review of the Improvement of 
the Maternity Protection Legislation (2001) recommended even further increases in 
maternity leave. It stated: 

"It is a widely held view, supported by leave arrangements in several other countries, 
that the best interests of infants under 12 months old are served by their remaining in 
the direct care of their parents. An increase in the length of maternity leave could 
contribute very positively to this goal (p. 51).” 

In addition to supporting the view that parental care is best for infants, the 
Working Group also pointed out that: 

"One of the arguments for an increase in the length of maternity leave is the difficulty 
for parents to get access to high-quality, affordable childcare, particularly for babies 
under 1 year old. Access to childcare in this category is a particularly acute problem at 
present. There are few childcare places for children under 1 year due to the higher 
costs for childcare providers of providing childcare for this age group . . .Any increase 
in maternity leave would contribute towards the alleviation of this serious problem 
{Ibid. p. 50).” 
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1.2. Paternity Leave 

In Ireland there is no statutory entitlement to paternity leave, that is, leave for a 
father at the time of the birth of his child. The Civil Service introduced three days' 
paid paternity leave per child from 1st January 2000. Some other employers also 
provide paternity leave (Dept, of Justice, Equality and Law Reform, op.cit.; National 
Framework Committee on Family-Friendly Policies, 2001). 

1.3. Parental Leave 

The Parental Leave Act, 1998 provides for an individual and non-transferable right 
of both parents to 14 weeks of unpaid leave to care for children under five years of 
age. The Act also entitles an employee to a number of paid days' leave to deal with 
family emergencies resulting from injury or illness of a family member (force 
majeur). This entitlement cannot exceed three working days in any 12 consecutive 
months and five days in any 36 consecutive months. The Act transposes an EU 
Directive into Irish Law. This Act is to be reviewed by a Government Working 
Group commencing in 2001 (O'Donoghue, op. cit). 

“The leave may be taken either as a continuous block of 14 weeks or, by agreement 
between the employer and the employee, may be broken up over a period of time. An 
employee must give written notice to the employer of his or her intention to take 
parental leave, not later than six weeks before the employee proposes to commence the 
leave. The employer may decide to postpone the parental leave if he or she is satisfied 
that granting the leave would have a substantial adverse effect on the operation of his 
or her business. The postponement may be for a period not exceeding six months, to a 
date agreed on by both the employer and the employee” (Parental Leave Act 1998, in 
Equality Authority, 1998). 



1.4. Childcare 

There is, as yet, no statutory childcare policy in Ireland. Childcare provision has 
been left to parents to arrange for themselves (Expert Working Group on Childcare, 
1999). The compulsory school age in Ireland is six. However, “junior and senior 
infant classes” are provided in national schools for four and five year olds. In 1993 
there were 86,175 children in the age group 3 - 6 attending publicly funded early 
primary education; 52% of the total age -group. This constituted 1% of three year 
olds, 55% of all four year olds and nearly all five year olds (99%) (European 
Commission Network on Childcare, 1996). Thus, public provision in Ireland is 
extremely limited for the age group 0-3, but rises significantly at age four, when 
entry to junior infant classes is possible. 

The Report on the National Forum for Early Childhood Education (1998) notes 
that based on OECD statistics on participation in early childhood education, rates for 
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three and four year olds in Ireland are low compared to other EU and OECD 
countries. 

"Apart from Child Benefit and limited interventions for children at risk of social and 
educational advantage, there is virtually no State investment in the care of children 
before entry to primary school" (Commission on the Family, 1998). 

Data based on a survey module on childcare included in the National Household 
Survey in late 2002 provides current information on patterns of childcare use in 
Ireland (CSO, 2003). Over 73,000 families, or 42.5% of all families with pre-school 
children relied on childcare provided by someone other than the parents during 
working hours. Not surprisingly, it was found that couples where both partners were 
at work had the greatest need for childcare. Over three-quarters (55,300) had some 
form of childcare arrangements for their preschool children. The type of care was 
distributed as follows: 

Table 5.1. Non-Parental Childcare Arrangements for Pre-School 
Children of Employed Couples 



Childcare 

Arrangement 


Percentage 


Unpaid relative 


28.5% 


Paid relative 


12.6% 


Paid carer 


33.2% 


Creche/Montessori 


22.1% 


Other 


3.5% 


Total 


100.0% 



Based on CSO (2003) Table 3 



The average weekly cost of childcare for families with pre-school children only 
nationally was €105.36; the comparable cost in Dublin was over €131. The survey 
found that just under 20% of families with preschool children would welcome the 
availability of alternative childcare arrangements. Around half of these would like a 
creche or Montessori, preferably work-based. Over 45% said they were not availing 
of their desired option due to the cost and 33.5% said the option was not available 
{Ibid.). 

1.5. Current Childcare Strategy in Ireland 

Current childcare strategy in Ireland is reflected in a speech by the Minister for 
Justice, Equality and Law Reform (O'Donoghue, 1999), in the Report of the Expert 
Working Group on Childcare (1999), the White Paper on Early Childhood 
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Education (Department of Education and Science, 1999) and in the last several 
Budgets by the Minister for Finance, beginning in December 1999. 

The thrust of this strategy has been to subsidise existing childcare services in the 
community (private providers and employers) and to only directly provide services 
to the disadvantaged. There is a move toward greater co-ordination of government 
services (in which 1 1 different government departments are involved), to provide 
guidelines, information, advice and support to providers. 

In addition, by reducing taxes in the budgets of 1999 and 2000, the Government 
increased the take-home pay of workers so that they would be better able to afford to 
pay for childcare. Individualisation in taxation was also introduced, thus increasing 
the take-home pay of employed married women, which in some cases gave couples 
more disposable income to pay for childcare. 

While these budgetary measures could be seen to have been positive in the short 
term, the lack of a comprehensive, integrated long-term strategy still remains (Fine- 
Davis, 2001, 2003). 



1.6. Flexible Working Patterns 

Until recently there was little family-friendly flexibility in the Irish workplace 
(Mahon, 1998). However, more recently it has come higher on the political agenda. 
Given Ireland's current economic prosperity, the scenario has changed and 
employers are finding it more difficult to recruit and retain staff As a result 
employers are increasingly realising that they need to implement more family- 
friendly policies. This is particularly so given the major potential for growth in 
female labour force participation. 

In addition, Ireland, together with the other EU Member States was party to the 
Amsterdam Treaty. Reconciliation of work and family was a key theme addressed 
in the guidelines for Member States to implement in their employment policies. In 
Ireland this has been given expression in part by the establishment of a National 
Framework Committee for Family-Friendly Policies, which was part of the 
Programme for Prosperity and Fairness to which the Government and the social 
partners are party. "The Framework Agreement encourages management, unions 
and employees to come together to find out what the needs of the employee and the 
company are, and then to identify how they can, in their particular enterprise, meet 
these needs to the mutual benefit of both company and employee" (ICTU Statement 
in National Development Plan, 2001). 

Reconciliation of work and family has traditionally focused on women and their 
dual role. More recently this has begun to shift and males' dual roles are also being 
considered (Fisher, 2000; Commission on the Family, 1998). 

As of now none of the family-friendly working arrangements are available on a 
statutory basis. The philosophy seems to be one of working out individual 
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arrangements at the level of eaeh organisation or eompany. The one exeeption to 
this eoneems part-time work, whieh has just reeently beeome eovered by legislation. 



1. 7. Part-Time Work 

The Proteetion of Employees (Part-Time Work) Aet, 2001 was reeently passed by 
the Bail (Irish Parliament). The purpose of the Aet was to implement the provisions 
of the Direetive 97/81/EC of the Conned of the European Union eoneeming the 
Framework Agreement on Part-Time Work. The Aet provides for the removal of 
diserimination of part-time workers where sueh exists. Speeifieally, it provides that 
“a part-time employee shall not be treated less favourably than a eomparable full- 
time employee in respeet of his or her eonditions of employment.” The Aet aims to 
“improve the quality of part-time work, to faeilitate the development of part-time 
work on a voluntary basis and to eontribute to the flexible organisation of working 
time in a manner whieh takes into aeeount the needs of employers and workers.” 
Benefit aeeorded to part-time employees shall be on the basis of the prineiple of pro- 
rata temporis, i.e. on a pro-rata basis aeeording to the hours worked. 

2. CURRENT STATUS OF FAMILY-FRIENDLY 

ARRANGEMENTS IN IRISH WORKPLACES 

There are several modes of flexible working arrangements eurrently in praetiee to 
varying degrees in Irish workplaees. These inelude: 

(1) Flexitime 

(2) Part-time Working 

(3) Job-Sharing 

(4) Flexi-Plaee, Tele-working or e-working 

(5) Term-Time Working 

(6) Career Breaks 

In this seetion we present data on the availability and take-up of family-friendly 
polieies in Ireland, ineluding results of studies, both ease studies and quantitative 
studies, eoneeming the experienee of Irish eompanies with family- friendly polieies. 

Researeh has been eondueted on the prevalenee of family-friendly polieies in 
small and medium-sized enterprises (SMEs) by Fisher (2000) for the Equality 
Authority. This study {Ibid) sent questionnaires to 500 SMEs throughout Ireland, 
250 to small enterprises and 250 to medium-sized ones. 

This study found that 49% of the organisations studied had part-time work 
available, 31% had flexi-time and 23% had job-sharing. Personalised/flexible hours 
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were available in 28%, though they were more eommon the smaller eompanies, of 
whieh 39% had them. Tele -working/ working from home was available in 28% of 
the eompanies. 

In summary, 53% of all the eompanies studied provided at least one family- 
friendly working arrangement. This was true of 49% of the small enterprises and 
60% of the medium-sized ones. Childeare was the primary reason given by 
employees for requesting family-friendly working arrangements (FFWAs). The 
main reason for not implementing FFWAs was that there was no request for them by 
employees. The main problems assoeiated with FFWAs were that they were 
pereeived as open to abuse by employees and they plaeed additional demands on 
supervisors' time. In spite of these reservations, 100% of those firms operating 
FFWAs rated them as sueeessful and 96% would reeommend them to other 
eompanies {Ibid, p. 17). 

The National Framework Committee on Family-Friendly Workplaee Polieies 
(2001) eommissioned researeh into FFWAs in small, medium and large 
organisations. Studies of major eorporations revealed a very high level of provision 
of FFWAs. This was true of eompanies sueh as Eireom, the Eleetrieity Supply 
Board (ESB), Intel Ireland Ltd., IBM, Allied Irish Bank, Citigroup, and Royal and 
Sun Allianee. These eompanies frequently not only provided FFWAs in terms of 
arrangement of hours and leave time, ete., but also in many eases provided on-site 
ehildeare faeilities, tele -work, paid paternity leave (usually three days), tuition 
refund sehemes, ete. 

IBM regards family-friendly programmes to be "a strategie business initiative, 
not a eharitable endeavour" {Ibid: IBM, p. 2). Allied Irish Bank offers among other 
arrangements. Personalised Hours, in whieh staff eurrently working full-time (36.25 
hours per week) ean ehange to any eombination of hours varying from 14.5 - 31.25. 
They also offer Speeial Short-Term Breaks for staff in various situations {Ibid: AIB, 

p. 2). 

Researeh on medium-sized firms has also yielded positive results with FFWAs. 
Many sehemes are available, ineluding staggered start and finishing times, job 
sharing, working from home, parental leave, ete. Most of these arrangements were 
organised on an informal person-to-person basis. Benefits reported from FFWAs 
ineluded higher produetivity: 

FFWAs were also found to be effeetive in small eompanies. One manager 
aeeepts that they eannot offer "the benefits of a large eompany", but feels that 

"...being flexible with the staff helps us with recruiting and holding on to people." (Ibid: 
Interviews with Small Firms Operating FFWAs, p. 2) 
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However, while the intention may be for FFWAs to be open to both sexes, it appears 
that employer expeetations and employee behaviours are still largely traditional. For 
example, one manager in one of the small firms studied deseribed FFWAs as: 

"...enabling women to look after their family and carry out other aspects of their 
lifestyle." {Ibid: Interviews with Small Firms Operating FFWAs, p. 2) 

It was noted in the Report that this eomment "refleeted the view of a number of 
employers that sueh arrangements were speeifieally related to female employees and 
their ehildeare needs" {Ibid, p. 2). 

More reeent researeh by Drew and eolleagues (2002) based on a survey of 912 
employers in the publie and private seetor, as well as over 1,000 managers and 
employees in five seleeted eompanies found that flexible working was sought by 
men as well as women, however the take up of work life balanee polieies were 
“highly gendered”. The options that implied no loss of pay, sueh as flexitime and 
tele-working tended to be more favoured by men, whereas women were more likely 
to opt for redueed hours, e.g. part-time work and job sharing. Drew asserts that “a 
major ehallenge will be to avoid a twin traek in whieh men are in the fast lane 
involving eontinuous and often exeessive hours in full-time employment . . . and 
women in the “slow lane’Xpg- 138) working or seeking redueed hours and or opting 
for eareer breaks. If this oeeurs she believes it will support the belief that work-life 
balanee is only for mothers of young ehildren and not applieable to all. Drew et al. 
eoneludes that we need to think in terms of work-life balanee for all groups, rather 
than merely in terms of “family friendly polieies.” 

3. CHILDCARE IN IRELAND: AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 
AND CURRENT POLICY ISSUES 



3.1. Background 

As early as 1983 the Working Party on Childeare Faeilities for Working Parents in 
its Report to the Minister for Labour reeommended that there should be a national 
programme of eommunity-based ehildeare faeilities. Publie attitudes, as examined 
in surveys, have also indieated a high level of publie support for publiely provided 
ehildeare and family friendly polieies. This has been apparent sinee 1983 (Fine- 
Davis, 1983a, 1983b). Ten years after the Working Party’s Report, the Seeond 
Commission on the Status of Women (1993) reeommended that: 
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. .public policy and social partners policy should take on board the 
principles that: 

1 . work and domestic commitments have to be reconciled; 

2. responsibility for children should be shared between father 
and mother; 

3. childcare support is a public policy function.” 

(Recommendation 4. 1 8) 

As noted above, since that time funds have been allocated by the Government for 
childcare, however, these have primarily been for administrative costs, e.g., 
establishing guidelines, stimulating the development of community childcare, 
providing information and liaising and monitoring. What provision of childcare 
there has been has been largely for children at risk and for the disadvantaged, who 
can also be seen to be ‘at risk’ (See First and Second Progress Reports of the 
Monitoring Committee on the Implementation of the Recommendations of the 
Second Commission on the Status of Women, 1994, 1996 respectively). 

What has been most notable about the Government’s response to childcare from 
the period 1983 to 1999 has been its focus on examining the issue rather than on 
directly dealing with it. The issue of childcare has been examined by a succession 
of subsequent Working Groups and Government reports over the 16-year period 
since the initial Working Party Report of 1983 (Working Party on Childcare 
Facilities for Working Parents, 1983). These have included: 

• Working Group on Childcare Facilities for Working Parents, Report to 
the Minister for Equality and Law Reform (1994); 

• Strengthening Families for Life: Final Report to the Minister for 
Social, Community and Family Affairs (Commission on the Family, 
1998), which includes a chapter on childcare arrangements in Ireland, 
based on a commissioned study carried out by the ESRI; 

• The Economics of Childcare in Ireland (Goodbody, 1998); 

• Report on the National Forum for Early Childhood Education (1998); 

• Report of the Partnership 2000 Expert Working Group on Childcare 
(1999); and 

• "Ready to Learn" - White Paper on Early Childhood Education, 
(Department of Education and Science, 1999). 

Many of these reports have repeated recommendations of earlier reports. 

While economic barriers to providing childcare were highlighted in a 1985 
Government report, Irish Women: Agenda for Practical Action, produced by the 
Working Party on Women’s Affairs and Family Law Reform (1985), this argument 
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can no longer hold. Ireland is a thriving buoyant economy and women’s labour 
force participation, including that of married women, has contributed significantly to 
the "Celtic Tiger", as pointed out in the ESRI’s Medium Term Report (Fahey and 
Fitzgerald, 1997). This admission is in contra-distinction to the widely held view 
of the 1970s and ‘80s that were married women to enter the labour force, this would 
take away jobs from men who needed them more (Fine-Davis, 1988a). 

The labour force participation of married women in Ireland has increased 
significantly over the last 30 years, from 7.5% in 1971 to 46.4% in 2001 for all ages. 
In 2002, the participation rate for married women was almost the same as that of all 
women - 48% (CSO, 2002). Moreover, the participation rate for married women is 
markedly higher in the key childbearing/rearing age group (25-34): 64.7%. This 
figure has also increased dramatically over the last 12 years, rising from 39% in 
1989 to 64.7% in 2001 (CSO: Labour Force Surveys (1971 - 97), Quarterly 
National Household Surveys (1999 - 2001)). 

Table 5.2: Married Women's Labour Force Participation in Ireland (%) 





1971 


1977 


1981 


1987 


1989 


1994 


1997 


1999 


2000 


2001 


All Ages 


7.5 


14.4 


16.7 


23.4 


23.7 


32.4 


37.3 


45.3 


45.9 


46.4 


Age 25-34 










39.0 


54.5 


58.2 


66.3 


67.3 


64.7 



Sources: CSO: Labour Force Surveys (1971 - 97); Quarterly National Household Surveys (1999 - 2001) 



The numbers in part-time employment also increased in the first quarter of 2002 
and again most of the increase was accounted for by women, who account for over 
three-quarters of those in part-time employment in Ireland (CSO, 2002). 



3.2. Labour Force Projections and the Need for Childcare: 

In a projection of future childcare needs, it was estimated that: 

"The total labour force in 201 1 is likely to be of the order of 1,899,000, an increase of 
about 25 per cent . . . over the 1997 level of 1,525,000. A large share of this increase 
is projected to come from growth in the number of women, and especially married 
women, in the labour force. The female labour force is projected to grow by 218,000 
(from 589,000 in 1997 to 807,000 in 2011), an increase of 37 per cent, accounting for 
58 per cent of the total increase" (Goodbody Economic Consultants, 1998, p ii) 

On the basis of this, "the demand for childcare could increase by between 25 and 
50 per cent over the period to the year 2011." {Ibid, p. Hi). Since this projection was 
made in 1998, it will be noted that in the first quarter of 2002 the numbers of people 
in Ireland in full-time employment increased from the previous year by 2%; women 
accounted for over 80% of this increase (CSO, 2002). 
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3.3. Current and Projected Childcare Supply: 

The Goodbody Report (op.cit.) pointed out that those at work tend to use 
ehildminders - this is supported by large-seale researeh (Commission on the Family, 
1998; see also Langford, 1999), whereas those working in the home generally avail 
of playgroups; however, this situation is likely to alter rapidly: "...given the 
tightening labour market.. .an inerease in the supply of ehildminders in unlikely to be 
fortheoming as potential ehildminders will find alternative employment. 
Aeeordingly there will be signifieant additional demand for use of group based 
faeilities" (Goodbody, op. cit.). They eoneluded, "There is a strong ease for state 
intervention on a temporary basis to support the development of ehildeare as a 
viable industry" {Ibid.). 

Researeh published as part of the Government Working Party on Childeare 
Faeilities for Working Parents (1983) found that while many mothers used untrained 
ehildminders, their preferenee was for trained personnel in a ehildeare faeility (Fine- 
Davis, 1983a). Moreover, ehildminders watehing three or fewer ehildren are 
eurrently eompletely outside the regulatory system (Goodbody, op. cit., p. 27). 
Beeause ehildminders are still, by and large, in the blaek eeonomy, ereative polieies 
need to be put forward to address this group. 

3.4. Child Development Arguments for Educational Childcare: 

These are some of the demographie and eeonomie reasons, whieh were reeently put 
forward for State intervention in pre-sehool ehildeare prior to the last three Budgets, 
the first two of whieh eontained ehildeare provisions. The ehild development 
arguments are also strong. These arguments were presented in the Goodbody 
Report, whieh also eontained extensive referenee to international psyehologieal 
evidenee. To summarise Goodbody on this key area: 

"Quality childcare has a beneficial impact on the development of children and especially 
on disadvantaged children. This impact is enhanced when the childcare provision 
includes an element of early education. The benefits to children persist through to 
adulthood and are garnered by both the child, the State and society as a whole" (Ibid, p. 
iv). 

Goodbody further pointed out "parents may not appreciate or take account of the 
full benefits to children and to society as a whole in reaching decisions on 
childcare..." This tends to "result in parents demanding lower quality care than 
could be optimum". This is true of parents generally, "but particularly true of 
parents with low incomes. The loss to the State... is greater in respect of children 
from the disadvantaged segment of society {Ibid)". 
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They stated that "there are strong economic, as well as social reasons for 
supporting childcare for this group". In conclusion they asserted that: 

"support from the State should be focused on ensuring that parents have access to high 
quality childcare provision which incorporates a strong element of early education. State 
support should extend to childcare generally, but there is a need for a particular focus on 
the less advantaged" {Ibid.). 

The emphasis on the value of quality childcare was strongly reinforced by the 
Report on the National Forum for Early Childhood Education (1998) and by the 
Expert Working Group on Childcare (1999). The latter report asserted that "The 
rights and needs of each child must be the first and primary consideration in the 
delivery of childcare (Expert Group on Childcare, 1999, p.44)". More significantly, 
they stressed that: 

"The basic principle underlying the rights of children is that society has an obligation to 
meet the fundamental needs of children and to provide assistance to aid the development 
of the child's personality, talents and abilities. Therefore, a right of access for every 
child to quality childcare in a safe and secure environment where he/she is respected and 
accepted, should be guaranteed regardless of the status of the child" {Ibid). 



3.5. Social Returns - Cost Benefit Analysis 

The Expert Working Group Report cited a widely reported longitudinal study from 
the U.S. which found that "children who attended a carefully designed programme, 
known as the High/Scope Programme, were more likely to stay on into third-level 
training and education, less likely to get into trouble with the law and more likely to 
be supporting themselves when compared to a control group who had not 
experienced the programme. When reviewed in terms of cost-benefit analysis, the 
researchers found that for every $1 invested in this type of early education 
programme, the State saved $7 per child by age 27 years" (Schweinhart & Weikart, 
1993 as cited in Expert Working Group on Childcare, 1999, p. 53). 

The cost savings to Governments was underscored also by the White Paper on 
Early Childhood Education (Department of Education and Science, 1999): 

"Significant benefits to society as a whole accrue to investment in education. Research 
has shown that the rate of return is greatest at lower levels of education. . . Social returns 
may also accrue in the form of measurable savings on Government expenditure. In 
particular, improved levels of education tend to lead to reductions in costs associated with 
unemployment, crime and healthcare." (p. 10) 

In view of the strong child development arguments, not to mention the social 
returns, a national programme of high quality educational childcare of consistent 
quality throughout the country would appear to be the best solution to meeting 
Ireland's childcare needs. 
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3.6. Current Childcare Strategy in Ireland 

In spite of the arguments put forward in numerous eommissioned reports for a 
eoherent, high quality ehildeare programme, the thrust of eurrent ehildeare strategy 
in Ireland has been to subsidise existing ehildeare serviees in the eommunity and to 
only direetly provide serviees to the disadvantaged. Child Benefit Allowanee has 
also been inereased substantially in reeent budgets, whieh, it is argued gives parents 
ehoiee in terms of ehildeare, applies to all ineome groups and to both employed and 
non-employed mothers. However, Child Benefit is also a measure to reduee ehild 
poverty and in this sense it may be used for other life neeessities rather than targeted 
at ehildeare eosts. 

In addition, by redueing taxes in the 1999 and 2000 Budgets, and to a lesser 
extent in the 2001 Budget, the Government inereased the take-home pay of workers 
so that they would be better able to afford to pay for ehildeare. By introdueing 
individualisation in taxation in 2000, some of the double allowanees given to 
married eouples in 1980 that were not, in many eases, being adequately targeted at 
ehildeare eosts, were reeouped. The result of individualisation meant that in effeet 
the take-home pay of employed married women would be relatively inereased in the 
higher ineome groups, giving many eouples more disposable ineome to pay for 
ehildeare. To offset the loss of allowanees for non-employed women who provided 
eare in the home, a £3,000 earer’s allowanee was provided. 



3. 7. Deficiencies in Current Strategy 
3. 7. 1. Issues of Consistent Quality 

While the reeent Budget measures have been helpful in the short term in terms of 
stimulating the provision of ehildeare plaees and in helping to subsidise ehildeare 
eosts, they have not moved Ireland any eloser to having the kind of eomprehensive, 
integrated national programme of ehildeare faeilities evident in some other European 
eountries such as France and Denmark. The funding allocated in the recent budgets 
will go towards workplace childcare, private sector childcare, local childcare 
initiatives and community-based groups. The question remains: how consistent can 
the quality of such a diversity of childcare provision be? 

Were there a national programme of public childcare facilities, consistent high 
quality could be guaranteed. Given the benefits of quality early childhood 
education, the lack of a centralised high quality programme is a serious social policy 
deficit with implications for children and their development, for working parents in 
meeting their childcare needs and for society in preventing later social problems. 
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5. 7.2. Issues of Cost 

In addition to the need for consistent quality through a coordinated national 
childcare strategy, the issue of cost still remains. Childcare costs in Ireland consume 
a higher proportion of working parents' earnings than in any other EU member state 
(Langford, 1999; Irish Times, 17th May 2001, p. 3). Childcare costs are so high that 
people, especially those on lower wages, have to spend a very significant proportion 
of their take-home pay on childcare. According to the Irish Congress of Trade 
Unions, childcare costs for working parents have more than doubled since 1998 
(Yeates, Irish Times, 6 August 2001, p. 7). Moreover, tax relief for childcare 
expenses is still not available. 

The Government is still grappling with the childcare issue. It was at the top of 
the political agenda in 2001 - 2002 during the height of the ‘Celtic Tiger’ when 
employers were short of labour. It is unfortunate, as well as instructive, that the 
economic buoyancy of the market was the critical catalyst which highlighted the 
childcare issue. The need had been there for decades, but women workers were not 
seen as sufficiently critical to the workplace before. Predictably, as the economic 
situation has down turned only somewhat, affecting the country’s finances, childcare 
fell to a lower priority and any bold plans which might have been envisaged were 
shelved once again. 

However in view of demographic trends, it is inevitable that Ireland will continue 
to face this issue and it is to be hoped that it will look to the more developed 
countries of Europe for models of excellence. With one of the lowest childcare 
provisions in Europe, Ireland is in a unique position to benefit from the wealth of 
knowledge and experience which has been gathered on childcare in Europe. 

4. ATTITUDINAL STUDIES: CHANGING GENDER ROLES 
AND SOCIAL POLICIES IN IRELAND 



4.1. Social Change in Ireland 

Ireland is a society, which has undergone rapid social change over the last several 
decades. It went from a relatively isolated agrarian economy to an industrial 
economy beginning in the 1960s. A further important factor in shaping the cultural 
ethos and specifically the role and status of women has been the strong influence of 
the Catholic Church, to which 95% of the population belongs. This influence of 
Church teachings on the norms and values of the society have been in many cases 
complemented by laws of the State (although these are increasingly being modified 
to reflect social change) and are underpinned by passages in the Irish Constitution 
concerning the role of women. 
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2.1 In particular, the State recognises that by her life within the home, woman gives to 
the State a support, without which the common good cannot be achieved. 

2.2 The State shall, therefore, endeavour to ensure that mothers should not be obliged by 
economic necessity to engage in labour to the neglect of their duties in the home. 

(Article 41.2, Irish Constitution, 1937) 

Barry (1998) believes that even today "Irish women continue to experience 
systematic disadvantage in economic, social and political life" (p. 355). She notes 
that "a critical barrier to accessing paid employment among mothers in Ireland is the 
lack of State support for childcare services" {Ibid, p. 364). 

"Despite the image Ireland cultivates as a child and family-oriented society, there is an 
abysmally low level of support in terms of back-up services for families where women 
wish to secure and maintain paid employment" {Ibid.). 

The period of social change in gender roles which Ireland has been experiencing 
since the late 1970s has been related to several factors. These have included: 

(1) The removal in 1973 of the marriage bar, which had required 
that women give up their jobs when they got married; 

(2) The implementation in 1975 of the Anti -Discrimination (Pay) 
Act; 

(3) The implementation of the Employment Equality Act in 1977 
and the establishment of the Employment Equality Agency, 
whose role it was to enforce this legislature and to promote 
equality in the workforce; 

(4) The Supreme Court decision of 1980 removing tax laws which 
discriminated against employed married women and acted as a 
deterrent to their employment; 

(5) The legalisation of the sale of contraceptives in 1980. 

(Fine-Davis, 1988a, pp. 16-17). 

As a result of these legislative and administrative changes, the labour force 
participation of married women began to increase dramatically as noted earlier, and 
concurrent with the increased labour force participation came a decrease in fertility 
(Sexton and Dillon, 1984). 

4.2. Changing Gender Role Attitudes 

Relatively little research has been conducted on gender role attitudes in Ireland and 
that which has was primarily done in the 1970s and 1980s. Thus, until there are 
more current studies, we must rely on these earlier surveys. Fortunately, they were 
carried out at a period of maximum social change and were able to capture the 
concomitant changes in gender role attitudes. 
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Studies during this period documented that attitudes to gender roles in Ireland 
were very traditional (Fine-Davis, 1983c, 1988a). For example, in 1975 46.4% of a 
Dublin sample agreed that “Some equality in marriage is a good thing, but by and 
large the husband ought to have the main say in family matters.” More than half 
(52.4%) believed that “A husband has the right to expect that his wife will be 
obliging and dutiful at all times.” A large majority (70.1%) believed that “Being a 
wife and mother are the most fulfilling roles any woman could wanf’ and slightly 
more than half (51.3%) said that “If equal job opportunities are opened to women, 
this will just take away jobs from men who need them more”. Equally, there were 
ambivalent attitudes toward maternal employment. While 76.5% said that “A 
woman who has a job she enjoys is likely to be a better wife and mother because she 
has an interest and some fulfilment outside the home,” equally 68.4% of the sample 
felt “It is bad for young children if their mothers go out and work, even if they are 
well taken care of by another adult.” Moreover, 65% felt that “When there is high 
unemployment, married women should be discouraged from working” {Ibid.). 

Attitudes toward the role of women were found to be significantly related to 
other social attitudes and beliefs, a key element of which was religiosity. For 
example, religiosity was found to be strongly correlated with disapproval of 
employment of married women, particularly mothers, and with holding traditional 
views about appropriate gender roles (Fine-Davis, 1989a). There was also a strong 
convergence of traditional sex-role ideology and perceptions of females as inferior. 
While men were significantly more likely to hold these views than women, it was 
found that even women were subject to these attitudes and perceptions. 

Concurrent with changing legislation, increased labour force participation and 
decreasing fertility, there was a significant change in attitudes towards gender roles. 
In a study carried out in 1986 comparing attitudes in a Dublin sample comparable to 
that studied in 1975, significant shifts were found for all groups - male and female. 
Most people no longer believed that a woman's role should be that of wife and 
mother, with the male playing the dominant role both inside and outside the home 
(Fine-Davis, 1988a). There were also highly significant shifts for all groups 
concerning equal pay. There was now universal acceptance of this principle, which 
suggests that the passing of the Equal Pay Act in 1975 had had an effect on attitudes. 
Attitudes changed to become congruent with social norms and required behaviour 
The issue of maternal employment was controversial in 1975 and remained so in 
1986. There were, nevertheless, major shifts in a more positive direction. The 
attitude change effects that were evident even extended to basic perceptions of 
female inferiority. This shift was particularly notable since such beliefs have been 
identified as a major root cause of inegalitarian gender roles. 

Many of the same items were also included in a 1978 nationwide Irish sample 
and these were also compared with 1986 national Irish data {Ibid.). Similar attitude 
shifts were also found in the nationwide samples. However, rural respondents. 
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while also shifting in a more egalitarian direction, nevertheless remained more 
traditional than their urban counterparts over time. 

Whelan and Fahey (1994) observe that it is not overwhelmingly clear that Irish 
society was moving in an egalitarian direction in the 1980s, as evidenced by the 
failure of the abortion and divorce referenda of 1983 and 1986 respectively, in 
which public debate was "convulsed by controversy over the 'politics of the family'" 
(p. 45). However, those may have been hiccups in an otherwise overall trend, as 
evidenced in part by the subsequent passage of divorce legislation in 1995. The 
issue of abortion is a thornier one, but the decision in the 1992 X case was 
significant and public opinion polls show increasing public acceptance of abortion 
under certain circumstances (Fine-Davis, 1988b; Irish Times/ MRBI Poll, 1997; 
Lansdowne Market Research Poll, 2001). Given the dramatic changes in female 
labour force participation and gender role behaviour since these earlier studies of the 
‘70s and ‘80s it is very likely that similar research carried out today would yield 
very different results. 

4.3. Public Support for Family-Friendly Policies 

In the context of changing social attitudes and increased labour force participation of 
married women, people have expressed consistent support for family-friendly 
policies. The relatively high level of support for such policies was in contrast to the 
still traditional attitudes to gender roles referred to above. Such discrepancies may 
reflect a lag effect between attitudes to social policies and more basic underlying 
attitudes. 

Attitudes concerning potential social policies which could assist employed 
married women and women working in the home indicated a high level of support 
for potential policy changes in this area. For example, 71.7% favoured provision of 
tax relief to people who employed childcare workers and cleaners/home-helps in 
their homes (Fine-Davis, 1983a). Tax concessions for childcare and household help 
were also supported by mothers of dependent children (both employed and non- 
employed) (Fine-Davis, 1983b). The Working Party on Childcare Facilities for 
Working Parents (1983) taking cognisance of these views recommended in its 
Report to the Minister for Labour that "Fees and other related expenses incurred by 
working parents to have their children cared for at home, or otherwise, should be 
reckonable for income tax purposes {Ibid, p. 9). Public policy has still failed to act 
on these and subsequent similar recommendations. 

There was widespread support for the provision of childcare centres expressed by 
a national sample of employed and non-employed mothers (Fine-Davis, 1983b), and 
indeed the attitudes of the population at large were very much in tune with those of 
mothers concerning responsibility for funding childcare facilities. The national 
survey of mothers also found a high degree of support for various changes in the 
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community, including flexible hours (88.3%), greater availability of part-time jobs 
(96.4%), extended leave for childbirth/ child-rearing (73.9%), parental leave for 
child's illness (90.9%), flexibility for breastfeeding mothers (67.7%), and work- 
sharing (89.2%) (Fine-Davis, 1983b). 

A subsequent nationwide study also examined attitudes to potential changes in 
the workplace and the community, which might be of assistance to working parents 
(Fine-Davis, 1988c). Similar questions were asked of a broader sample to those, 
which had been asked five years previously in the nationwide study of mothers 
(Fine-Davis, 1983b). In the more recent study, the most favourable attitudes to 
flexible hours were expressed by employed married women, but positive attitudes 
towards this policy were widespread among all groups, including men. A majority 
of women saw flexible hours as relevant to themselves. Employed married women 
saw them as most applicable with 32.5% saying they applied "a great deal" and a 
further 30% saying they applied "to some extent". Over 50% of non-employed 
married women and employed single women also felt that flexible hours could apply 
to them. A rather high proportion of married men (43.2%) also said flexible hours 
could apply to them (Fine-Davis, 1988c, pp. 43-44). 

A high level of support was also shown in the study for greater availability of 
part-time jobs. Non-employed married women were particularly supportive of this. 
Overall, 95% of them expressed approval, with 72.5% expressing strong approval. 
This is somewhat higher than previous Irish studies but very much in line with 
expressed preferences of non-employed women for part-time jobs (Fine-Davis, 
1977, 1983a, 1983b). These results suggested that greater availability of part-time 
jobs would encourage more married women into the labour force. 

Both paternity leave and parental leave were also strongly favoured. The need for 
parental leave was indicated by the fact that mothers reported that they commonly 
had to use their own annual leave, sick leave, or unpaid leave in case of a child's 
illness (Fine-Davis, 1983b). 

There was also strong support for the extension of shopping and banking hours 
(Fine-Davis, 1988c). Both of these have occurred in Ireland since the study took 
place and ATM machines have also come into use, greatly facilitating banking. 
Other changes favoured by the sample included changing/ extending hours of public 
offices (e.g. post-office, revenue, social welfare); providing a national programme of 
childcare facilities for young children; providing short-term creche facilities in 
shopping centres, hospital clinics, etc., and providing tax concessions for childcare 
costs {Ibid, pp. 46-47). 

The results indicated that the high level of support for such changes, which was 
evident in the earlier study of mothers, was also widely shared by other groups. 
This was particularly true of married men, who clearly seemed to share the concerns 
of married women in these areas {Ibid, p. 63). 
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It is evident that publie poliey is only reeently beginning to address the publie 
preferenees that were evident two deeades ago. No doubt the ehanging eeonomie 
situation in Ireland with deereased unemployment generally, the inereasing labour 
foree partieipation of married women, and the need to reeruit female labour to the 
workforee have eontributed to this poliey response. It is also undoubtedly the result 
of ehanging gender role attitudes in Ireland (and elsewhere) and the inereasing 
importanee plaeed on the reeoneiliation of work and family. 



4.4. Fathering 

In eontrast to other eountries, there has been very little researeh on fathering in 
Ireland. One of the few studies in this area was eondueted by MeKeown et al. 
(1998), who earried out a literature review eoneeming fathering, referring to the 
Irish experienee in an international eontext. One of the main eonelusions was that: 

"There appears to be virtual unanimity among researchers that the more extensive a 
father's involvement with his children the more beneficial it is for them in terms of 
cognitive competence and performance at school as well as for empathy, self-esteem, 
self-control, life-skills and social competence; these children also have less sex- 
stereotyped beliefs and a more internal locus of control" (McKeown et al., 1998, p. 423). 

These authors note that the international evidenee on fathers' involvement 
suggests that there has been some inerease in partieipation in ehildeare and domestie 
aetivities. However, fathers' behaviour has not kept paee with ehanging attitudes 
and eultural expeetations in this area {Ibid, p. 425). They suggest that the 
implieation of their analysis is that: 

"public policy should seek to create family-friendly measures, especially in the 
workplace, which maximises the choices men and women have to negotiate roles and 
responsibilities and will allow fathers as well as mothers the time and space for 
childcare" (Ibid, p. 427). 

Ireland is likely to continue to follow the lead of other countries more advanced 
in the area of family policy, as well as to continue to be influenced by trends in other 
member countries of the EU. The significant shifts in gender role attitudes observed 
from 1975 to 1986 are likely to have continued as more women have entered the 
labour market and as social change has continued at a rapid pace. As a result the 
reconciliation of work and family for men and women is increasingly being seen as 
an important social and political issue. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE FOUR COUNTRIES: 
AN OVERVIEW 



As a prelude to our study, in order to place the comparative analyses in context, we 
have presented individual country literature reviews covering several common areas. 
We shall now briefly summarise the similarities and differences observed through a 
comparison and synthesis of these reviews, while also drawing upon comparative 
demographic data for the four countries, as well as for the EU as a whole. 

1. WOMEN’S LABOUR FORCE PARTICIPATION 

As a backdrop to the whole issue of reconciliation of work and family life, women’s 
increasing participation in the labour market has been the critical factor. Over the 
last few decades, the overall trend in the EU has been for women’s employment 
rates to have risen, while men’s rates have either remained stable or declined. 
Participation rates of women (in the age group 15-64) increased from 45% in 1985 
to 54% in 2001, whereas men’s have declined during this period from 75% to 72.5% 
(Villa, 2002). As a result the gender gap in the employment rate in the EU has been 
reduced from 30% in 1985 to 18.5% in 2000 {Ibid.). 

There is much greater variability in employment rates of women across the EU 
than there is of men. It may be seen that the highest rate of female labour force 
participation is in Denmark (71.6%), followed by Sweden (69.3%), and other 
Northern countries, such as the Netherlands, U.K. and Finland. The lowest rates 
tend to be found in the Southern Mediterranean countries, such as Italy (39.6%), 
Spain (40.3%) and Greece (41.2%). Portugal is an exception, with a relatively high 
rate of 60.3%.). The EU average is 54%. 
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Table 6.1. Employment Rates by Gender in the European Union (EU15), 2000 





MF 

% 


M 

% 


F 

% 


Gender Gap 
% 


Denmark 


76.3 


80.8 


71.6 


9.2 


Netherlands 


72.9 


82.1 


63.6 


18.5 


UK 


71.5 


78.1 


64.8 


13.3 


Finland 


70.8 


70.2 


64.3 


5.9 


Sweden 


70.8 


72.3 


69.3 


3.0 


Portugal 


68.3 


76.5 


60.3 


16.2 


Austria 


68.2 


76.9 


59.5 


17.4 


Ireland 


65.2 


76.2 


54.1 


22.1 


Germany 


65.4 


72.7 


57.9 


14.8 


France 


62.0 


69.1 


55.1 


14.0 


Luxembourg 


62.7 


75.0 


50.1 


25.9 


Belgium 


60.5 


69.5 


51.5 


18.0 


Greece 


55.7 


71.1 


41.2 


29.9 


Spain 


54.8 


69.7 


40.3 


29.4 


Italy 


53.7 


67.9 


39.6 


28.3 


EU Total 


63.2 


72.5 


54.0 


18.5 



Source: Eurostat, ELFS as cited in Villa (2002) 



Thus, our sample of countries includes the EU country with the highest female 
labour force participation (Denmark), the country with the lowest rate (Italy), and 
two countries at about the EU average (France and Ireland). 

The traditional male breadwinner model has undergone change and it is now 
common for both parents to be working, even when there are young children. Table 
6.2. presents recent data compiled by the OECD (2001), which compares Italy, 
Ireland and France in terms of the labour force participation of men and women in 
couples with at least one child under six years of age. As these are three of the 
countries on which we are focusing in the present study, it is of interest to examine 
the prevalence of this pattern in these countries, as well as to examine trends in 
employment of this group over time. 
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Table 6.2. Percentage of Couples Living Together with at least one Child Under Six, Where 
Woman Works Full or Part-Time and Man Works Full-time: 

Cross National Comparisons - 1984 & 1999 





Father working Full-time, 
Mother working Full-time 
(%) 


Father working Full-time, 
Mother working Part-time 
{%) 




1984 


1999 


1984 


1999 


Italy 


33.3 


32.6 


3.7 


9.5 


Ireland* 


11.4 


29.6 


3.6 


11.4 


France 


35.9 


31.3 


11.9 


19.7 


Denmark 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 



* 1997 instead of 1999 Source: OECD, Employment Outlook (2001), Table 4.2 
NA = not available 



It may be seen that in 1999 the pattern of both parents working full-time was 
more eommon in Italy (32.6%) and Franee (31.3%), than in Ireland (29.6%). 
However, while the Italian and Freneh proportions were quite similar to those in 
1984 (33.3% and 35.9% respeetively), the Irish pereentage had risen eonsiderably 
sinee 1984, at whieh time it was only 1 1.4%. 

It is interesting to observe that part-time employment of the mothers in these 
eouples is mueh less eommon than full-time employment, given that full-time 
employment with one or more presehool children would be presumed to be more 
demanding. In 1999 only 9.5% of Italian women in this group worked part-time. 
In Ireland the figure was 11.4% and in France it was 19.7%. However, in all three 
countries the level of part-time employment rose from 1984 to 1999. This may be 
due to increasing availability of part-time work, which may be beneficial, in the 
sense that it can be a measure to facilitate work-life balance; alternatively, it could 
signal greater casualisation of the female work-force. By aggregating the 
percentages employed full and part-time, it may be seen that in 1999 42.1% of 
Italian women in this category (i.e., in couples where the partner was employed full- 
time and there was at least one child under six) were employed. The comparable 
figure for France was 51% and in Ireland it was 41%. 

There is, unfortunately, no comparable data available for Denmark. However, on 
the basis of other data available for Denmark, it is apparent that the rates of labour 
force participation of Danish women in this group are even higher than those of 
Italian, French or Irish women. In 1999 in Denmark 86% of all children had both 
parents working full-time and 6% part-time. Aggregating these figures, it can be 
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seen that 92% of Danish ehildren had both parents working (Danmarks Statistik, 
2002, Table 3.2.1, p. 66). 

Among the 2-8 year old group, over 90% of the ehildren had parents working 
full-time in 1999 (Ibid, p. 67). Danish data for 1989 indieated that 65% of all 
ehildren had both parents working full-time and 17% part-time. This indieates that 
from 1989 to 1999 full-time employment inereased and part-time deereased. The 
deerease in part-time employment differs from the pattern seen in the other three 
eountries. 



2. RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN FERTILITY AND EMPLOYMENT 

Of the four eountries we are examining, Ireland traditionally has had the highest 
birth rate. It will be seen in Table 6.3. below, that in 1980 the erude birth rate in 
Ireland was 21.8 births per 1,000 people. This eompared with 14.9 for Franee, 11.3 
for Italy, 1 1.2 for Denmark, and an overall EU average of 13.0. It may be seen that 
in three of the four eountries, as well as in the EU as a whole, the birth rate fell from 
1980 to 2001, with the greatest drop being seen in Ireland - going from 21.8 to 15.0; 
though the Irish rate is still well above the eurrent EU average of 10.6. In eontrast to 
the trend seen in the other eountries, in Denmark, the birth rate rose slightly, from 
11.2 to 12.2. 



Table 6.3. Crude Birth Rates 1980 - 2001 (per 1000 population) 





1980 


2001 


France 


14.9 


13. U 


Italy 


11.3 


9.4e 


Denmark 


11.2 


12.2 


Ireland 


21.8 


15.0" 


EU 


13.0 


10.6" 



Crude Birth Rate: The ratio of number of births to mean 
population in a given year. 

Source: Eurostat (2002) 



The relationship between female employment rates and fertility rates is eomplex 
and has been referred to as the ‘partieipation-fertility puzzle’ (Bettio and Villa, 
1998; see Villa, 2002). On the one hand, most EU eountries demonstrate inereasing 
rates of female labour foree partieipation and deereasing fertility. On the other hand. 
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and counter-intuitively, those countries with the highest rates of female participation 
also show the highest fertility {Ibid; see also Fagnani, 2000, 2002a). For example, 
as may be seen below, while the total fertility (TFR) in Denmark is among the 
highest in the EU (1.74), the Danish female participation rate is also among the 
highest (71.6%). This trend is apparent in other Scandinavian countries. France has 
an ever higher total fertility rate than Denmark, together with high labour force 
participation of women with young children. 

Table 6.4. Total Fertility Rates 1980 - 2001 





1980 


2001 


France 


2.0 


1.90” 


Italy 


1.6 


1.24= 


Denmark 


1.6 


1.74 


Ireland 


3.3 


1.98” 


EU 


1.8 


1.42= 



p=provisional data e=Eurostat estimate 

(Total Fertility Rate: The average number of children that would be born alive to a 
woman during her lifetime if current age specific fertility rates were to continue) 
Source: Eurostat (2002) 

In contrast, Italy has a low total fertility rate (1.24) and a low female participation 
rate (39.6%). Villa {op .cit.) points our that “Among other factors, the increasing 
burden on women, having to continue paid work with family responsibilities, has 
played a major role in lowering fertility” (p. 16). Yet “those countries which have 
been able to develop the supply of social services (all personal services, in particular 
childcare services) and to move towards a more equal sharing of family 
responsibilities (between men and women) have not only successfully expanded 
female employment, but they also managed to halt the declining trend in fertility” 
{Ibid. pp. 16-17). 



3. COMPARATIVE SOCIAL POLICIES 



The literature reviews for each of the four countries presented a detailed picture of 
the policies available in each in relation to assisting working parents. It was evident 
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that policies relating to maternity, paternity, parental and other leave varied greatly 
by country (See Table 6.5. for a comparison of policies in each of the countries). In 
particular, it was notable that paid paternity leave was available in Denmark and in 
France. In Denmark it is available to fathers for four weeks - two weeks during the 
first 14 weeks and two weeks during weeks 25-26. In France it is available for two 
weeks. In Italy it is only available under very specific circumstances, such as in the 
case of the mother’s death or severe incapacitation. In Ireland there is no legal 
entitlement to paternity leave; it is at the discretion of the employer. However, in 
the civil service three days paid leave are given. The introduction of paternity leave 
in France is seen as a turning point in French family policy in the sense that this 
marks the first time that the father’s role has been symbolically acknowledged. This 
may have an impact on the workplace by underscoring men’s roles as fathers as well 
as workers. It would not be surprising if other countries followed suit by 
introducing paternity leave. 

While it is laudable that 67% of Danish fathers used their paternity leave in 1999 
and this was an increase over the 55% who took it in 1991, nevertheless, we must 
not forget that even in Denmark it was pointed out that men often take this leave in 
such a way as to minimise its impact on the organisation, i.e. to merge it with leave 
time. Hence, it is still not quite acceptable for men to publicly acknowledge their 
right to take time off at this critical personal time. The reason for this may be, as 
pointed out in the Danish literature review, that the Danish welfare state is giving 
out “mixed messages”, i.e. ambivalent signals to men regarding fatherhood. On the 
one hand, paternity leave has been statutorily provided; on the other hand it is short 
and not always compensated and no part is exclusively for men. 

The length of time that parental leave is available differs enormously among the 
four countries. In France it is up to three years, i.e. for children aged 0-3. While 
this is unpaid, there are provisions for payment (Allocation Parentale d’ Education - 
APE), and also options for part time work. In Italy, parental leave (known as 
optional leave) can be taken for six months by mothers and seven months by those 
fathers who have taken three months of paternity leave, up until the child is eight 
years old. In Denmark parental leave may be taken for 10 weeks following the 14* 
week of maternity leave and it can only be taken by one parent at a time. Payment is 
negotiable with the employer. It is fully paid in the public sector and sometimes less 
in the private sector. In Ireland there is provision of 14 weeks of parental leave per 
parent, which can be taken up until the child is five years of age. However, it is 
unpaid. 

Other forms of leave are also available in varying ways in each of the four 
countries. For example, in Denmark additional generous leave is available to 
parents for childcare. This is over and above the allowance for parental leave. 
Danish social policy also allows for parents to take fully paid time off to care for 
sick children. Provisions for leave to care for sick children are also available in 
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Italy. In France time off to care for sick children is available, but it is unpaid. In 
Ireland, there is paid force majeur leave; however, this is only three days in one year 
or five days within a three-year period. 

Thus it is clear that the policies in the four countries differ substantially, to some 
extent in scope (i.e. type of policy available) and in extent of provision. In addition, 
we have seen that the provision of childcare also differs significantly between the 
four countries, with well-developed public programmes in France and in Denmark, 
and with lesser public provision in Italy and Ireland. In France 36% of two year 
olds and 98% of three year olds attend ecoles matemelles. This care is state 
provided and open 35 hours a week. In Denmark 54% of children 0-2 are in day 
care and this applies to 90% of 3 - 5 year olds. In Italy informal networks play a 
primary role in childcare, as is the case in Ireland. In Italy the family can be seen as 
the “implicit partner” of Italian social policies. While public creches have been 
introduced since 1991 for children up to three and are run by municipalities at local 
level, they are not universal services and there has been no organic development at 
national level since the 1970s. However, for children from the age of 3 - 5, 
kindergartens are seen as providing universal educational rights for children. This is 
in contrast to Ireland, where public provision does not begin until age four. Thus, as 
of 1993 only 1% of Irish three year olds were in public childcare, 55% of four year 
olds and nearly all five year olds (99%) (European Commission Network on 
Childcare, 1996). While these figures may have increased since these statistics 
were collected, it is nevertheless clear that public provision in Ireland is extremely 
limited for the age group 0-3, but rises significantly at age four, when entry to 
junior infant classes is possible. 




TABLE 6.5. STATUTORY AND OTHER LEA VE PROVISIONS: 
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TABLE 6.5 (cont). STATUTORY AND OTHER LEA VE PROVISIONS: 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS 
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TABLE 6.5 (cont). STATUTORY AND OTHER LEAVE PROVISIONS: 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS 
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TABLE 6.5 (cont). STATUTORY AND OTHER LEAVE PROVISIONS: 
CROSS-NATIONAL COMPARISONS 
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Note: The Statutory Provisions outlined in this table were current as of the date of the survey and do not necessarily reflect any changes made since that time. 
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4. FLEXIBLE WORKING 

While flexible working has been introdueed in all of the eountries to some extent, 
drawbaeks are evident. For example, in Franee flexibility has been introdueed in 
ereehe opening hours. Some ereehes are now open until late in the evening. Yet 
this ean bring problems to those staff for whom this impinges on their own work-life 
balanee. The 35-hour week was a seareh for better work-life balanee. However, to 
date, only larger eompanies have been required to implement the law, it is too early 
to assess. 

In Italy job sharing {contratti di soUdarieta) has primarily been in response to 
redistribute work in eeonomie erises. Tele -work is regulated by eolleetive 

agreements and appears to have interesting implieations for work time issues. 
Flexible working for women may relieve women of the “double burden,” but it often 
has the negative eonsequenees of lower wages and negative impaet on future 
working and eareer mobility. 

In Denmark 22% of eompanies are eharaeterised by flexible management; 
however, it was noted that relatively few employees are aetually involved in this 
flexibility (Csonka, 2000). Mueh of the flexibility found was of the informal kind in 
whieh female eolleagues supported eaeh other (Holt, 1994). It was quite elear from 
this researeh that when both parents are working, a high degree of flexibility is 
neeessary in order to make family life function {Ibid). 

In Ireland flexible arrangements are not available on a statutory basis; the 
philosophy is one of working out individual arrangements at the level of each 
organisation between employer and union and/or employees, as the case may be. 
The larger companies are more likely to provide a greater range of flexible working 
options than are smaller companies. However, it is clear that women are the main 
ones to take up flexible working options (National Framework Committee on 
Family-Friendly Workplace Policies, 2001; Drew et al, 2002) and there is the fear 
that men and women will operate on a two track system {Ibid). 

5. GENDER ROLES AND ATTITUDES 

While policies are gradually being developed to accommodate the needs of dual 
breadwinner couples, it is clear that attitudes have not kept pace with the social 
changes which constitute the reality of people’s live. This is true of employers, it is 
true of fathers and, to some extent, it is also true of women themselves. For 
example, in Italy it was noted that even though fathers are aware of the “existing 
asymmetry” in the division of labour and they do not approve of it “theoretically,” 
they seem to accept the status quo for “practical reasons” (Bimbi and Castellano, 
1990; Scisci, 1999). Paternal involvement in childcare and domestic work is very 
low and is primarily given in the form of “assistance” to the mother (Bimbi and 
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Castellano, 1990; Ventimiglia, 1996, 1999). On the other hand, many mothers 
aeeept this and adjust to the asymmetry, as the eost of negotiating greater equality is 
too high (Seisei, 1999). Moreover, there is evidenee of female “ambivalenee” 
towards greater involvement on the part of the father (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990). 
While on one level women request more paternal eooperation, at another level they 
may want to keep eertain spheres of aetivity for themselves, partly as a means to 
retain eontrol in eertain areas (Bimbi, 1990, 1992). It was eoneluded by Bimbi 
(1996) that in a period of transition both men and women may need to retain some 
eontinuity in gender asymmetries, espeeially in relation to domestie work. This 
notion is eehoed in Hojgaard’s (1997, 1998) analysis to the effeet that the 
relationship between maseulinity and fatherhood is the result of a deep-rooted 
symbolie universe of meaning pertaining to maseulinity and femininity, whieh are 
stmetured as (hierarehieal) opposites. This symbolie order dietates that parenthood 
has different meanings for men and women. For men, maseulinity and work are 
more elosely linked, whereas for women femininity and work less so, while 
femininity and motherhood are more strongly linked. This thus helps to support the 
status quo. 

Attitudinal researeh in Ireland has shown that there have been signifieant shifts in 
a more egalitarian direetion during a period of rapid soeial ehange during the mid 
1970s through the 1980s. These shifts showed more support for egalitarian gender 
roles, greater support for maternal employment, ete. However, lingering 
ambivalenee toward maternal employment remained to some extent (Fine -Davis, 
1988a), though this may have been largely related to the times of eeonomie erisis 
when unemployment was high. In eontrast, Irish attitudes to soeial polieies that 
would support working parents, sueh as attitudes to flexible working and publie 
provision of ehildeare were very progressive, even two deeades ago (Fine -Davis, 
1983a, 1983b, 1988e). 



6. RESEARCH ON FATHERING 

Relatively little researeh on fathering has been earried out in the eontext of the 
plethora of studies in other related areas. Italy stands out as one of the very few 
eountries where innovative studies have been eondueted. Some of this researeh has 
indieated that new fathers show a great emotional/ relational involvement with their 
ehildren and that eontaet with their ehildren greatly eontributes to their own sense of 
well-being and quality of life; however, this involvement mainly revolves around 
play and does not extend to eare-giving (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Giovannini 
and Ventimiglia, 1994; Badolato, 1993). 

Other findings on fathering indieate that fathers, while wishing to spend more 
time with their families (Bimbi, 1990; Ventimiglia, 1996), often aetually inerease 
their working hours after the birth of ehildren as they faee additional eeonomie 
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pressures (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994; Ventimiglia, 
1996; Pattaro, 2000). 

An Irish review of research on fathering in an international context concluded 
that the more extensive involvement fathers have with their children, the better it is 
for them in terms of cognitive development and performance at school as well as in 
terms of the development of critical personal traits, such as self-esteem, empathy, 
social skills and non-stereotyped beliefs (McKeown et al, 1998). 

7. CONCLUSION 

The individual country reviews as well as this brief overview and synthesis confirm 
that we are in a state of social transition in gender roles and have not sufficiently 
adapted to the transition we are experiencing. Individual countries are responding 
with varying levels of social support. Employers are also responding with partial, 
but not sufficient workplace flexibility. Gender role attitudes are changing, but in 
some cases women are reluctant to relinquish the power they have traditionally 
retained in the home and men are not easily responding to female requests for 
domestic sharing; the latter phenomenon is in part related both to men’s perceived 
as well as actual demands of the workplace and their perception of the male role. 

There is clearly a need for more information in all of these areas so as to gain 
greater understanding of the processes operating as well as to help inform 
developing social policy, both at the workplace and at governmental level. We hope 
through the collection and analysis of comparative data in the present study to add to 
this understanding. 
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1. METHOD 



1.1. Research Design and Sampling 

The sample of the study consisted of 100 men and women in each country for a total 
of 400 respondents. Each of the respondents was: 1) employed. 2) living in a couple 
with a partner/spouse who was also employed; and 3) had at least one child under 
six. 

The sample was stratified by sex, socio-economic status and employment in the 
public Vi", the private sector. These sampling parameters held for all of the four 
countries participating in the study and hence the samples are comparable. All of 
the Irish respondents were from Dublin and the samples from the other three 
countries were also from major cities, i.e., Paris, Copenhagen and Bologna. 

Respondents were located for the research through employers in the public and 
private sector; through community agencies and through childcare centres. 

The stratification design for the total sample is illustrated in Table 7.1. and that 
for each of the four individual countries is illustrated in Table 7.2. 

Table 7.1: Sample Design: 4 Countries (N=400) 







Public Sector 


Private Sector 






Male 


Low SES 


50 


50 


100 


200 


High SES 


50 


50 


100 


Female 


Low SES 


50 


50 


100 


200 


High SES 


50 


50 


100 




Total 


200 


200 


400 
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Table 7. 2: The Individual Country Samples (N=100) 







Public Sector 


Private Sector 






Male 


Low SES 


12-13 


12-13 


25 


50 


High SES 


12-13 


12-13 


25 


Female 


Low SES 


12-13 


12-13 


25 


50 


High SES 


12-13 


12-13 


25 




Total 


50 


50 


100 





The schema used for measuring socio-economic status was that of the Hall- Jones 
classification of occupational status (Hall & Jones, 1950; Hutchinson, 1969). This 
has eight levels of occupational status, ranging from unskilled manual to 
professionally qualified/high administrative, as illustrated below: 

Hall- Jones Categorisation of Socio-Economic Status (SES) 

(1) Manual Routine 

(2) Semi-Skilled 

(3) Skilled-Manual 

(4) Clerical White-Collar 

(5) Supervisory (Lower Grade) 

(6) Supervisory (Higher Grade) 

(7) Managerial and Executive 

(8) Professionally Qualified/ High Administrative 

1.2. Questionnaire 

The questionnaire was designed to explore people's attitudes and experiences in 
coping with balancing work and family, with particular reference to the different 
perspectives of men and women. Attitudes towards and experience of different 
workplace social policies were also explored. In developing the questionnaire an 
extensive review of the literature in the four countries was carried out. There was, in 
addition an international search for relevant items. The authors actively collaborated 
in the development of the questionnaire and the final set of items includes some 
replicated from other studies by the authors and others, as well as the adaptation of 
some previous items and the creation of some new items. The sources for the items 
from Italy were: Bimbi & Castellano (1990), Di Vita et al. (2000), Giovannini & 
Ventimiglia (1994), Ingrosso (1988), Musatti (1992), and Zanatta (1999). The items 
from Denmark were from Hojgaard (1990, 1996b), and Holt (1994). Items from 
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France were from Fagnani & Letablier (2000). Items from Ireland were from Fine- 
Davis (1983b, 1988c), Davis & Fine-Davis (1991), Fine -Davis et al (1981). Other 
items were included from Sweden (Haas, 1993). The questionnaire contained 
several sections, as follows: 



• Demographics 

• You and Your Children 

• Childcare Arrangements 

• The Workplace 

• Combining Work and Family 

• Well-Being 



1.2.1. Demographics 

The section on Demographics covered sex, age, marital /cohabitation status, 
education, partner’s education, occupation, partner’s occupation, employment in 
public Vi", private sector, sex of supervisor, length of own and partner’s commuting 
time, mode of transport to work, length of own and partner’s work week, and 
whether on works typical or atypical hours. 



1.2.2. You and Your Children 

This section obtained data on the number of children and the ages of the youngest 
and next youngest child. It also asked whether the birth of the youngest child caused 
any significant changes for the respondent in a number of areas, and if so, to what 
extent. Questions were included concerning whether or not the respondent or 
his/her partner modified their working time after the birth of the youngest child and 
whether or not they or their partner temporarily interrupted their work activity 
following the birth. Extensive data was collected concerning who usually carried 
out various household and childcare tasks in the home - the respondent, his/her 
partner, both of them, or someone else. Three questions were included concerning 
desires about time: 1) the extent to which the respondent would like to spend more 
or less time with the family; 2) whether they would like their partner to spend more 
or less time with the family; and 3) the extent to which they would like more or less 
personal time. 

Detailed information was collected on childcare arrangements, including what 
arrangements were used when usual arrangements fell through. The cost of 
childcare was obtained as well as overall satisfaction with childcare arrangements. 
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1.2.3. The Workplace 

Several sets of attitudinal items were ineluded in this seetion. These were designed 
to aseertain the attitudes in the workplaee towards working parents and the possible 
barriers to reeoneiling work and family. Respondents were also asked about the 
extent of potential flexibility in the workplaee and then the aetual flexibility they 
took advantage of at work. 



1.2.4. Combining Work and Family 

In this seetion respondents were asked a series of questions eoneeming eombining 
work and family. They were asked about their working hours in relation to their 
ehildeare arrangements and how easy or diffieult they found eombining work and 
family. The measure of ease v^. diffieulty in eombining work and family was a key 
dependent measure in the study. 

Finally, they were asked about 14 different soeial polieies to help working 
parents (e.g., maternity leave, paternity leave, part-time working, job sharing, eareer 
breaks, flexible hours, tele -working, parental leave, ete.). Firstly, they were asked if 
eaeh of the polieies was available at their workplaee, seeond, whether or not 
respondents used the poliey themselves and thirdly, what their attitude to the poliey 
was - favourable or unfavourable. 



1.2.5. Well-Being 

The final seetion of the questionnaire eoneemed respondents’ overall well-being in 
several key life domains. These ineluded satisfaetion with health, work, family life, 
relationship with spouse/partner and satisfaetion with life in general. These items 
were designed to be key dependent measures of well-being. 



1.2.6. Translation of the Questionnaire into Four Languages 

The questionnaire was translated from the English into the languages of the other 
three partieipating eountries - Freneh, Danish and Italian and the interviews were 
eondueted in the native language of respondents by native speakers. The English 
version of the questionnaire may be found in Appendix B. The translated versions 
may be found in (Fine-Davis et ah, 2002). 



1.3. Data Collection 
1.3.1. Interviews 

Interviews were earried out by interviewers on a one-to-one basis. Eaeh interview 
took approximately 45 minutes. Interviews were generally earried out in the 
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workplace, although some were carried out in the respondents’ homes and a few 
were carried out in the workplace of the interviewer, i.e., at the university. 



1.3.2. Data Analysis 

The approach taken in the study was to examine percentage results first, by country 
and sex. Where applicable, Chi-Square tests were carried out. The next main set of 
analyses carried out were analyses of variance. The stratification design of the 
sample, with the systematic variation of the key independent variables of 1) 
country, 2) sex, 3) socio-economic status, and 4) public v^. private sector, enabled 
us to carry out both three and four-way analyses of variance using various 
combinations of these variables. This allowed us to examine the main effects of 
each of these variables, while controlling for the effects of the other variables. It 
also allowed us to examine any significant interaction effects between these 
independent variables in determining the dependent variables. Where there were 
significant main effects or interaction effects, we have presented the relevant cell 
means in text, together with the F-ratio, df and level of significance. We have not 
included the full ANOVA tables in the report for reasons of space; however, they 
are available upon request from the authors. 

In order to examine the relationships between variables, correlational analyses 
were carried out, as well as multiple regressions. These tools were primarily used 
to examine the relationship of a wide range of potential “predictor” variables to key 
dependent measures, including. Ease v^. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family, 
and five global measures of well-being: Satisfaction with Health, Satisfaction with 
Work, Satisfaction with Family Life, Satisfaction with Relationship with 
Spouse/Partner and Life Satisfaction. 

Because of the extensive amount of data generated, we have decided to include 
the more powerful ANOVA results in text and to place the corresponding percentage 
tables in the Appendix. The latter are presented by country and in many cases also 
by sex. Because of their importance in revealing relationships between measures, 
correlational analyses and multiple regressions are also included in the main body of 
the text. 

Data entry and analysis were carried out by the Survey Unit of the Economic 
and Social Research Institute, Dublin. 



1.3.3. Generalisability of the Findings to the Larger Population 
It should be borne in mind that the samples, while systematically stratified and 
comparable from country to country, were nevertheless small. Furthermore, they 
were of city populations - Paris, Bologna, Copenhagen and Dublin. Thus, while we 
can be confident of the differences and relationships found in our sample, where 
these were statistically significant, we cannot generalise to the larger population 
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with samples of this size. Thus, the results hold for our sample and they are 
suggestive of trends, whieh are likely to occur in larger samples. Data would need 
to be collected on larger representative samples in order to generalise to whole 
countries. However, where possible, we have compared the data obtained in the 
present study with comparable data obtained on larger, more representative 
samples. 

It was the purpose of this study to develop and pilot an instrument in the area of 
reconciliation of work and family life which could be used in larger, more 
representative samples. We hope that further work both in national and cross- 
national contexts will take place, benefiting from the developmental work, which 
has taken place in this study. 

2. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 

Most respondents were in their mid-30s, ranging from a mean of 33 years in France 
to 37 years in Ireland, with an overall mean age of 35 years for all countries 
(Appendix Table Al). 

Approximately three-quarters of the respondents were married (73%), and one- 
quarter were co-habiting (27%). The highest percentage of co-habiting couples was 
in France' (42%), the next highest in Denmark (32%), the next in Ireland (22%) and 
the lowest in Italy (11%) (Appendix Table A2). This corroborates Eurostat (2001) 
data indicating that there is a much higher proportion of births outside of marriage in 
Denmark and France (approximately 40%), whereas in Italy it was 8.7% in 1998. 

We operationalised socio-economic status (SES) by using the Hall-Jones 
Classification system of Occupational Status (Hall & Jones, 1950; Hutchinson, 
1969). While this is not the most recently developed system of classification, it is 
quite useful because of its number of categories (eight) and the fact that it is an 
ordinal scale. This makes it very amenable to bi-variate and multi-variate analyses, 
as opposed to some other systems of classification which combine ordinal and 
nominal categories in one scale and are thus virtually useless for analysis with other 
variables. 

The socio-economic status of the respondents was one of the stratification 
variables in the sampling design. Thus 50% of the sample fell into the categories 1 
- 4 (lower SES) and 50% into categories 5-8 (higher SES). The full distribution 
on the Hall-Jones categories, ranging from manual-routine, through to professionally 



* It is to be noted that when we refer to our data from “France”, we are referring to our sample 
from Paris; similarly when we refer to “Denmark”, we are referring to our sample from 
Copenhagen; “Italy” refers to our sample from Bologna, and “Ireland” refers to our Dublin 
sample. 
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qualified/high administrative is contained for each of the countries in Appendix 
Table A3. 

The respondents were well distributed along the educational continuum, 
reflecting a wide variety of educational backgrounds, with some having only 
completed primary school and others having completed postgraduate studies. The 
vast majority of respondents (approximately three-quarters) had either completed 
some level of secondary education or had a university degree. The French sample 
had a higher proportion of respondents who had completed higher education than 
did the other countries, however, their distribution in terms of occupational status or 
SES, as described above, did not differ from those in the other countries (Appendix 
Table A4). 

Sector of employment was one of the key independent variables in the 
stratification design. Thus, we systematically sampled half of respondents from the 
public sector and half from the private sector (Appendix Table A5). 

Most respondents interviewed (86%) had either one or two children; 
approximately half of this group (45.5%) had one child and 40.5% had two children. 
Only 10.5% of the sample had three children, 3 % had four, and 0.5% had five 
children. Irish respondents were much more likely to have three children or more 
children (27%) than were respondents from any of the other countries (8% of 
French, 9% of Italian and 12% of Danish) . The overall mean number of children 
was 1.7, with Irish respondents having the highest mean (2.0 children), and the 
French respondents having the lowest (1.5). The mean number of children among 
the Italian respondents was 1.7 and it was 1.8 in Denmark (Appendix Table A6). 

It was specified in the sample design that the youngest child should be less than 
six years of age. The mean age of the youngest child was 2.6 years overall, ranging 
from a mean of 2.3 years in Italy, to 2.7 years in Denmark and France. It was 
specified in the sample design that only second youngest children aged 12 or 
younger would be considered in the study. The mean age of the second youngest 
child was 6.3 years overall, and ranged from 5.9 years in Italy to 6.6 years in France 
(Appendix Table A7). 
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CHILDREN AND FAMILY LIFE 



1. THE EFFECT OF THE BIRTH OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD 
ON WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 

The birth of the first child represents an event with several consequences in terms of 
the adjustment and the re-definition of life patterns of the parents at different levels. 
Firstly, it profoundly modifies the couple’s relationship, together with the dynamics 
and interaction mechanisms established between the partners. We considered in the 
design of the study whether to focus in particular on the birth of the first child or the 
youngest child, as some couples in the sample would have more than one child. We 
decided to focus on the youngest child since that was the most recent event the 
parents had experienced and hence it would be fresher in their memory, and perhaps 
still having ongoing effects. 

Structured methods are particularly useful in throwing light on transformations 
which have affected the partners’ daily habits and relationship with each other as 
well as with their wider networks. The question chosen to tap into this area was 
taken from a study by Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994). 

“Did the birth of your youngest child cause any significant changes for you in 
relation to: 

• The way you organised your day? 

• Your life habits? 

• Your professional tasks? 

• The amount of domestic chores? 

• Your friendships? 

• Your free time? 

• Your relationship with your partner?” 

Respondents were asked to respond on a scale ranging from “none” (1), “a little” 
(2), “quite a lof’ (3) to “very much” (4). 

We shall discuss in text percentage responses to each of the items in this set; 
actual percentage tables can be found in Appendix A. We shall also present in this 
section, results of a series of three-way analyses of variance (ANOVA), examining 
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the effects of country, sex and socio-economic status (SES) on each of the individual 
items referring to different areas of life as dependent variables. 

Table 8.1. below presents the mean scores by country for each of the individual 
dependent variables listed above. Where there was a significant effect of country in 
the 3-way ANOVA this is indicated. We shall also discuss significant effects of sex 
and SES as well as any significant interaction effects in connection with each of the 
variables. 

As may be seen in this Table, the area of life most disrupted by the birth of the 
youngest child is the respondents’ free time. The mean score of 3.2 falls slightly 
above ‘a fair amount’ (3). The area next most affected was the amount of domestic 
chores (3.0) and the way the respondents organised their day (3.0). Life habits and 
relationship with partner were next most affected by the birth (2.9 and 2.7 
respectively). Those areas least affected by the birth of the youngest child were the 
respondents’ professional tasks (2.0) and their friendships (2.2) with 2 = “a little” 

Table 8. 1. Effect of the Birth of the Youngest Child on Work and Family Life: 

Mean Scores by Country (N=400). 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

Countries 


Signiflcance 


The way you 
organised 
your day 


3.0 


3.1 


3.0 


3.0 


3.0 


n.s. 


Your life 
habits 


2.9 


3.0 


2.7 


3.0 


2.9 


n.s. 


Your 

professional 

tasks 


1.6 


2.3 


1.8 


2.2 


2.0 




The amount of 

domestic 

chores 


3.0 


3.1 


2.6 


3.1 


3.0 


** 


Your 

friendships 


2.0 


2.3 


2.4 


2.1 


2.2 


* 


Your free time 


3.5 


3.2 


2.8 


3.4 


3.2 




Your 

relationship 
with your 
partner 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 


2.7 


** 



(1 = none: 4 = very much) 

* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p<0.001 
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1.1. The Way Respondents Organise Their Day 

In all countries, 71% of respondents reported that the way they organised their day 
had changed either “a fair amount” (31%) or “very much” (40%) when their 
youngest child was bom; only 7.5% said that it had not changed at all (Appendix 
Table A8). 

There were no significant differences between male and female respondents or 
between countries. There was, however, a significant difference between 
respondents in lower v^. higher SES jobs. For those in higher SES jobs the birth of 
the youngest child had a significantly greater effect on the way they organised their 
day (3.2) than it did for those in lower SES occupations (2.9) (F = 9.53, df = 1; 
p<0.005). This may be due to the fact that higher SES occupations make more time 
demands on employees. It also may be that people in lower SES occupations have 
greater access to a wider family network, which may provide support. We will 
examine these hypotheses in subsequent sections. 



1.2. Life Habits 

A third of all respondents said that their life habits had changed “very much” when 
their youngest child was bom. In Denmark the figure was somewhat lower - 22%, 
compared to 32-34% for the other countries. A further third of respondents said that 
their life habits changed “a fair amounf’ (Appendix Table A9). 

There were no significant differences between males and females, nor between 
countries. There was, however, a moderately significant effect of social class 
indicating that the life habits of those of higher SES changed more than those of 
lower SES (3.0 v^. 2.8; F = 4.89, df = 1; p<0.05). This effect of SES reinforces that 
found above in relation to the way respondents organised their day. 



1.3. Professional Tasks 

There was a great diversity of responses concerning the effect of the birth of the 
youngest child on respondents’ professional tasks. The greatest effect was reported 
by Italian parents, only 26% of whom said that there was no effect. This is in 
contrast to French parents of whom 62% reported that there was no effect on their 
professional tasks. Irish and Danish parents fell in between, with 37% of Irish 
parents reporting no effect and 51% of Danish parents (Appendix Table AlO). 

This is confirmed by the ANOVA results, shown below, indicating a significant 
country effect. There was also a significant effect of sex showing that female 
respondents reported that their professional tasks had changed more following the 
birth of their youngest child than did male respondent (2.3 female vs. 1.8 male). A 
significant interaction effect of sex by country, illustrated below shows that this 
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effect was particularly pronounced in Italy (1.9 for males v^. 2.8 for females), was 
there, but to a lesser extent in France and Denmark, and was totally absent in Ireland 
(2.2 for males V5. 2.2 for females). The greatest effect on professional tasks was 
perceived by Italian women, and the least effect by French men. The reason for the 
lack of sex difference in Ireland is not immediately apparent, however, it could 
relate to the relative lack of childcare facilities in Ireland and hence the greater 
intrusion of childcare responsibilities on both parents’ working life. The high score 
manifested by the Italian women may reflect the traditional culture of Italy in which 
it is the social norm for women to more totally embrace the mothering role and 
hence they may be more reluctant to relinquish control over home and children. The 
widespread availability of public childcare in Denmark and France may help to 
explain the relatively lower levels of intrusion of the birth on the respondents’ 
professional tasks. 



Table 8.2. Effect of the Birth of the Youngest Child: Changes in the Professional Tasks of 
Respondents: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All conntries 


Male 


1.3 


1.9 


1.6 


2.2 


1.8 


Female 


2.0 


2.8 


2.0 


2.2 


2.3 


Total 


1.7 


2.3 


1.9 


2.2 


2.0 



(1 = none, 4 = very much) 
Country: F = 10.07, df = 3; p<0.001 
Sex: F=27.36, df=l;p<0.001 
Sex X Country: F = 3.58, df = 3; p =0014 



1.4. Domestic Chores 

A majority of respondents overall (64%) said that there was a significant change in 
the amount of domestic chores they faced; 37% said “a fair amount” and 27% said 
“very much”. Danish parents were noteworthy in that a full 18% said that the 
amount of domestic chores that they did had not changed at all following the birth of 
the youngest child; whereas in the other countries, the percentage saying “none” 
ranged from 1 - 9% (Appendix Table All). 

The noteworthy difference for Denmark in comparison with the other countries is 
reflected in a significant main effect for country (F = 1 1.51, df = 3; p<0.005). 
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1.5. Friendships 

Looking at the all country data, most respondents replied that their friendships had 
either not changed at all, or had changed only a little following the birth of their 
youngest child. Ireland had the highest number of respondents who said that their 
friendships had not changed at all (44%) compared with the other countries (France 
34%, Italy 25%, Denmark 23%) (Appendix Table A12). 

There was a low but significant effect of country, with the effect of the birth on 
parents’ friendships changing more in Denmark and Italy, and less so in Ireland and 
France (F = 2.65, df = 3; p<0.05). 

1.5. Free-Time 

Respondents agreed across all countries that their free time had changed 
significantly following the birth of their youngest child, with only 7% reporting that 
it had not changed at all. However, only 19% of Danish respondents reported that it 
had changed very much compared to 51% of the French, 42% of the Irish and 39% 
of the Italians. Similarly, a full 13% of Danish respondents said that their free time 
had not changed at all compared to 4 -5% in the other countries (see Table A13). 

There was a highly significant difference between countries (F = 6.40, df = 3; 
p<0.001), with Danish parents reporting that the birth of the youngest child had 
affected their free time significantly less than it had done for parents in any of the 
other countries. This may be related to the greater family-friendly nature of the 
Danish workplace and society in general. This will be explored in greater detail in a 
subsequent section. 

1.6. Relationship with Partner 

Respondents’ answers concerning the effect of the birth on their relationship with 
their partner varied quite a lot. A quarter indicated that the birth had had no effect on 
their relationship with their partner, a third said that that it had “a little “ effect and 
41% said that it had had either “a fair amount” or “very much” effect on the 
relationship (Table A 14) 

There was a significant difference between countries: the birth of the youngest 
child had affected relationship with the partner least in France (2.5), whereas it had 
had a greater effect on respondents’ relationships in the other three countries, who 
did not differ greatly from each other (means = 2.7 - 2.8). 

A low but significant interaction effect by country and sex, illustrated below 
reveals that in Denmark and in Ireland, the effect of the birth on the relationship 
with the partner was greater for males than for females, whereas in France, the effect 
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was greater for females. In Italy there was essentially no differenee between the 
sexes. 



Table 8.3. Effect of the Birth of the Youngest Child: Changes in the Respondents ’ 
Relationship with their Partner: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400). 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


2.3 


2.8 


2.8 


3.0 


Female 


2.6 


2.9 


2.5 


2.7 


Total 


2.5 


2.8 


2.7 


2.8 



(1 = none, 4 = very much) 
Country: F = 4.71, df = 3; p<0.005 
Country X Sex: F = 3.23, df = 3; p<0.05 



An examination of the all-eountry data shows that 74% of respondents said that the 
birth had affeeted their relationships with their partners positively (27%, “somewhat 
positively”, 33% “positively” and 14% “very positively”). Only 26% said that the 
birth affeeted the relationship negatively, with the vast majority of these (23%) saying 
that it affeeted the relationship “somewhat negatively”. Less than 3% reported that 
the birth had affeeted the relationship “negatively” or “very negatively” (Appendix 
Table A15). 

These responses may, of eourse, refleet in some part, a soeial desirability response 
set. This is evideneed by the faet that 25% of the Danish respondents who said that 
their relationship with their partner had ehanged did not answer this question, and it 
may be inferred that this masks a negative response, sinee it may be presumed that 
they would have answered the question had the ehange been in a positive direetion. 
An analysis of the 25 Danish respondents who failed to answer this question, showed 
that they were equally divided by sex (12 women, 13 men); thus, there was no sex- 
bias in the laek of response. 

Analysis of varianee revealed a signifieant effeet of eountry, with Danish 
respondents more likely to report a positive effeet on the relationship (4.8 out of 6); 
the means for the other eountries ranged from 4.1 - 4.3. However, in light of the faet 
that a quarter of the Danish respondents did not answer this question, the results for 
Denmark may be suspeet. 

It may be seen in the table below that men were more likely than women to feel the 
relationship had ehanged in a positive direction. This is tme in France, Italy and 
Ireland. In Denmark this trend is not apparent; in fact there is a slight tendency for 
Danish women to be more likely to see the change as positive, though the sex 
differences are slight. Many of the male respondents anecdotally reported that the 
birth brought them closer to their partner. To the extent that women were somewhat 
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less likely to report a positive effect than men, may reflect the greater amount of work 
women have in connection with a birth, particularly if they are also working. 

Table 8.4. Effect of the Birth of the Youngest Child: How the Respondents ’ Relationship with 
their Partner Changed: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N<400). 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

conntries 


Male 


4.3 


4.5 


4.7 


4.4 


4.4 


Female 


4.0 


4.0 


4.9 


3.9 


4.2 


Total 


4.2 


4.3 


4.8 


4.1 


4.3 



(1 = very negatively, 6 = very positively) 
Country: F = 4.94, df = 3; p<0.005 
Sex: F = 5.13,df= l;p<0.05 



2. DIVISION OF LABOUR WITHIN THE HOUSEHOLD 

2.1. Individual Domestic and Childcare Activities in the Home 

One of the main areas of the study was an examination of domestic and childcare 
activities and a comparison of mothers and fathers in terms of who did what and in 
terms of the reciprocal perceptions of who carried out which activities. One of the 
methods that has been used to study this area is to collect information about the 
frequency of the different activities concerning childcare and domestic chores 
(Giovannini and Ventimiglia, 1994). Another way to study the division of labour in 
the family is to present a list of activities to which the respondent is asked to indicate 
the person who usually carries them out. In this way one can obtain information 
about the availability of family and/or other networks in supporting the household 
management (Zanatta, 1999). Both methods are useful in comparing activity areas 
of parents in their everyday life. Questions usually refer to activities carried out 
during the week in order to emphasise problems of reconciliation of work and 
family life and underline the differences between females and males in daily 
organisation. In designing the items in this area, we drew upon the work of 
Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994), Zanatta (1999) and Haas (1993). 

Respondents were asked to indicate who usually carried out 12 different domestic 
and childcare activities during weekdays, including, “Shopping for food”, 
“Preparing meals”, “Cleaning”, “Playing with the child/ren”, etc. The responses 
could be: “Me”, “My Partner”, “Both of Us” or “Other”. The last option was 
chosen so infrequently on all but two of the measures (washing/ironing and 
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cleaning) that it is not included in the analyses except in those two cases. It should 
be home in mind that, as we did not interview couples, the male and female 
responses do not reflect reciprocal perceptions in couples. We are merely 
examining male and female respondents about themselves and their partner; their 
actual partners did not take part in this study. 

We present below percentage responses for each of the items by country and sex. 
As the response categories are nominal, we carried out Chi-square analyses by sex 
for each country and for all countries together. 



2.1.1. Shopping for Food 

The most common response to the question of who usually goes shopping for food 
in the household was ‘me’ for women (49%) and ‘both of us’ for men (52%). 
Overall more women than men usually did the shopping for food, as evidenced by 
the fact that 49% of women reported that they usually did the shopping compared to 
17% of men who said that they usually did so. 

There seemed to be “over-reporting” on this measure, whereby male respondents 
appeared to overestimate their shopping activity - there was a discrepancy between 
the proportion of women who said that they alone did the shopping (49%) and the 
proportion of men who said that their partners did the shopping (31%). Men 
conversely were more likely to report that both partners did it together (52%) than 
were women (41%). There was a significant difference between male and female 
responses for all countries. The disparity in male and female perceptions was 
greatest in Denmark and Ireland, followed by Italy. While sex differences in France 
were still apparent, they were smaller, suggesting greater congmity of perceptions 
among French men and women on this item. 

There were significant differences for each country between the male and female 
responses, with a similar pattern as described above for all countries. 

In summary, the following two trends can be seen: 

(1) Women do more of each domestic activity; 

(2) Men tend to over-report the amount of each domestic activity 
they do. 

The same trends were also seen for the majority of the other variables, with the 
main exceptions being bathing and playing with the children. 
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Table 8.5. Who Usually does the Shopping for Food: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400). 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


18.4 


42.0 


12.0 


36.7 


20.0 


58.0 


16.0 


60.0 


16.6 


48.7 


My partner 


26.5 


14.0 


26.0 


6.1 


36.0 


6.0 


36.0 


12.0 


31.2 


10.1 


Both of us 


55.1 


44.0 


62.0 


57.1 


44.0 


36.0 


48.0 


28.0 


52.3 


41.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 






7.10 


12.39 


20.37 


= 21.37 


55.62 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df- 


= 2 




p<0.05 


p<0.005 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.2. Preparing Meals 

Concerning the preparation of meals, there was a highly significant difference 
between male and female responses for all countries. The most common response to 
the question of who usually prepares meals in the household was ‘me’ for women 
(60%) and ‘my partner’ for men (43%), so overall more women than men usually 
prepare the meals. There was evidence of “ over-reporting”, or at very least 
discrepant perceptions - on this measure also. There was a discrepancy between the 
number of women who said that they alone prepared meals (60%) and the number of 
men who said that their partners usually prepared the meals (43%). Men conversely 
were more likely to report that both partners did it (40%) than were women (30%). 

There were significant differences for each country between the male and female 
responses, with a similar pattern as described above for all countries. 
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Table 8. 6. Who Usually Prepares Meals: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


12.5 


51.0 


2.0 


63.3 


34.0 


72.0 


18.0 


54.2 


16.7 


60.2 


My partner 


54.2 


16.3 


49.0 


4.1 


32.0 


10.0 


38.0 


8.3 


42.9 


9.7 


Both of us 


33.3 


32.7 


49.0 


32.7 


34.0 


18.0 


44.0 


37.5 


40.4 


30.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




X = 21.17 


X^= 48.34 


X^= 15.04 


X"= 18.41 


x"= 92.90 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.3. Washing Up 

The differences between male and female responses were not so different in relation 
to who does the washing up. The differences were highly significant in the all- 
country data, but in the individual country data, only Italy showed significant 
differences between male and female respondents. 

The most common response to the question of who usually does the washing up 
in the household was ‘both of us’ for both male (58%) and female (46%) 
respondents. There was some over-reporting on this measure also - there was a 
discrepancy between the number of men who said that their partner usually did the 
washing up (22%) compared to the number of women who said that they usually did 
the washing up (38%) and the number of women who said that their partners did the 
washing up (16%). Men were also more likely to report that both partners did it 
(58%) than women were (46%). On the other hand, women were more likely to 
give estimates of partners’ participation that more closely corresponded to men’s 
own assessment of their participation when it came to men with prime responsibility 
for washing up (16% estimate by women and 20% estimate by men). 
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Table 8. 7. Who Usually does the Washing Up: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Countries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


20.5 


31.9 


13.6 


63.8 


15.9 


24.5 


29.2 


32.7 


20.0 


38.0 


My partner 


25.0 


21.3 


38.6 


6.4 


13.6 


20.4 


10.4 


16.3 


21.7 


16.1 


Both of us 


54.5 


46.8 


47.7 


29.8 


70.5 


55.1 


60.4 


51.0 


58.3 


45.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




X = 1-54 
df=2 
n.s. 


27.13 

df=2 

p<0.001 


X = 2.33 
DF = 2 
n.s. 


x=i.ii 

df=2 

n.s. 


x"= 14.60 
df=2 

p<0.001 



2.1.4. Managing Home-Life 

In relation to who has most responsibility for “managing home life”, there were 
again highly significant differences between perceptions of male and female 
respondents in all countries. The most common response to the question of who 
usually manages/ organises/plans family tasks and home life was ‘me’ for women 
(60%) and ‘both of us’ for men (55%). Only 4% of men said that they were 
responsible. There was a tendency toward over-reporting on this measure also - 
there was a discrepancy between the number of women who said that they alone 
managed home life (60%) and the number of men who said that their partners 
managed the home life (41%). Men conversely were more likely to report that both 
partners did it together (55%) than were women (38%). This suggests that both men 
and women either over-report the extent to which they themselves manage home 
life, or under-report the amount that their partners do. 

There were highly significant differences for each country between the male and 
female responses, with a similar pattern as described above for all countries. As in 
the case of meal preparation, there tended not to be over-reporting, but rather 
congmity in the male and female perceptions of who did what. 
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Table 8.8. Who Usually Manages Home Life: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


0.0 


46.0 


6.0 


60.0 


0.0 


70.0 


10.0 


60.0 


4.0 


59.8 


My partner 


48.0 


4.0 


32.0 


0.0 


50.0 


0.0 


30.0 


6.0 


40.5 


2.0 


Both of us 


52.0 


50.0 


62.0 


40.0 


50.0 


30.0 


60.0 


34.0 


55.5 


38.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




xMi.64 


X^=40.46 


X'"=62.50 


X"=29.45 


x"=173.32 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p<0.001 


P<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.5. Washing and Ironing 

As with the previous measures, there were highly significant sex differences, in the 
all country data and for each country separately concerning who did the washing and 
ironing. In approximately two-thirds of households it is the women who do the 
washing and ironing, and there is a high level of agreement between the male and 
female respondents about this: 65% of women said that they did, and 60% of men 
said that their partners did it themselves. It is noteworthy that there was no visible 
over-reporting on this measure. There is clear agreement. 

It is interesting to note that whereas on most other measures of domestic activity, 
the option of having another person, other than the partner, do the chore was little 
used, in the case of washing and ironing, this option was more common. Over all 
countries, between 9-12% reported that another person did the washing and ironing. 
In Italy and France this trend was even stronger: 24% of French male respondents 
said that they had outside help in to do the ironing, and not a single male respondent 
said that they themselves usually did it. In Ireland and Denmark using outside help 
for washing and ironing was relatively rare. After washing and ironing, cleaning 
was the only other domestic activity where more than 10% of respondents reported 
“other” (see below). 
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Table 8.9. Who Usually does the Washing/Ironing Clothes: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


0.0 


61.2 


4.0 


66.0 


9.8 


62.0 


6.0 


70.0 


5.0 


64.8 


My partner 


62.0 


4.1 


64.0 


4.0 


52.9 


6.0 


60.0 


2.0 


59.5 


4.0 


Both of us 


14.0 


18.4 


14.0 


14.0 


33.3 


32.0 


34.0 


24.0 


24.0 


22.1 


Other 


24.0 


16.3 


18.0 


16.0 


3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


11.5 


9.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




x "= 56.53 


X ^= 53.99 


= 40.00 


x "= 56.94 


x "= 199.68 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.6. Cleaning 

In relation to cleaning, there were highly significant differences between reponses 
of male and female respondents in all countries. The most common answer to the 
question of who usually does the cleaning was ‘me’ for women (42%) and ‘both of 
us’ for men (51%). Looking at the ‘me’ responses for both men and women, 2-12% 
of the men said they usually do the cleaning compared to 40-46% of the women, so 
it is clear that overall more women than men usually do the cleaning. There was 
evidence of some over-reporting on this measure also - there was a discrepancy 
between the number of women who said that they alone did the cleaning (42%) and 
the number of men who said that their partners did (27%). Men conversely were 
more likely to report that both partners did it together (51%) than were women 
(36%). This suggests that both men and women either over-report the extent to 
which they themselves do the cleaning, or under-report the amount that their 
partners do. 

There were also highly significant differences between male and female 
responses within in each country. As with many of the other measures, the French 
respondents showed less of over-reporting than respondents from the other 
countries. 

As with washing/ironing, respondents reported using ‘other’ help with cleaning 
more often than they did in relation to most household and child-care tasks - about 
15% of the total sample. As with the washing/ ironing, this figure is far greater than 
the proportion of men with usual responsibility (8%). When comparing countries 
we can see again that the French respondents were the group most likely to have 
outside help for cleaning (24%). Irish respondents were the least likely to do so 
(6%). 
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Table 8.10. Who Usually does the Cleaning: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


2.0 


42.0 


12.0 


46.0 


10.0 


40.0 


10.0 


42.0 


8.5 


42.2 


My partner 


34.0 


6.0 


26.0 


6.0 


26.0 


6.0 


22.0 


8.0 


26.5 


6.5 


Both of us 


36.0 


32.0 


48.0 


32.0 


52.0 


36.0 


64.0 


42.0 


50.5 


35.7 


Other 


28.0 


20.0 


14.0 


16.0 


12.0 


18.0 


4.0 


8.0 


14.5 


15.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




x "= 28.77 


X ^= 17.88 


X -^= 17.31 


x "= 16.06 


X ^= 73.99 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p < 0.001 


p < 0.001 


p < 0.001 


p < 0.001 


p < 0.001 



2.1. 7. Taking the Children to School/Creche 

Taking the children to school was a rather different kind of activity to the others 
previously listed. The sex differences were not so pronounced for this variable - 
there were significant differences for the all-country data (p<0.01) but in the French 
and Danish data the differences were non-significant and in the Italian and Irish data 
the sex differences were only moderately significant. 

For the all-country data, the majority of both men and women reported that they 
both shared in taking the children to school, creche, etc. (59% men, 54% women). 
Female respondents were more likely to respond that they themselves usually took 
the children (32%) than were men (18%). There was the same discrepancy between 
male and female reporting as on other variables, with 23% of men saying their 
partner usually took the children to the creche/school, whereas 32% of women said 
that they actually did. 
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Table 8.11. Who Usually Takes the Children to Creche: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


14.6 


22.9 


17.8 


41.9 


19.1 


20.4 


19.6 


42.6 


18.3 


31.6 


My partner 


14.6 


16.7 


24.4 


11.6 


21.3 


14.3 


32.6 


14.9 


22.6 


14.4 


Both of us 


70.8 


60.4 


57.8 


46.5 


59.6 


65.3 


47.8 


42.6 


59.1 


54.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




X = 1.35 
df=2 
n.s. 


6.84 

df=2 

p<0.05 


X^=0.81 

df=2 

n.s. 


x"= 7.17 
df=2 
p<0.05 


x"= 10.36 
df=2 

p<0.01 



2.1.8. Playing with the Children 

The sex differences were not so pronounced on the variable “Playing with children” 
as they were on the housework-related variables. For the all-country data the 
differences were significant at the p<.0.01 level, but for the individual countries, 
Denmark was the only one with a significant sex difference; Danish women were 
more likely to see this as a male activity. 

Nearly all the respondents said that both partners played with the children - 86% 
of both men and women questioned reported ‘both of us’. There was no over- 
reporting here, unlike with the other variables: 9% of women said that their partner 
usually did the playing, compared to 10.5% of men who said that they primarily did 
the playing; 4.5% of women said that they usually played with the children, and 4% 
of men said that their partners usually did the playing. 
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Table 8.12. Who Usually Plays with the Children: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Countries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


4.0 


4.1 


22.0 


12.0 


8.2 


0.0 


6.0 


2.0 


10.5 


4.5 


My partner 


4.0 


4.1 


2.0 


6.0 


6.1 


20.4 


4.0 


5.9 


4.0 


9.0 


Both of us 


92.0 


91.8 


76.0 


82.0 


85.7 


79.6 


90.0 


92.2 


85.5 


86.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




0.00 

df=2 

n.s. 


X"=2.59 

df=2 

n.s. 


X = 7.88 
df=2 
p<0.05 


1.23 

df=2 

n.s. 


8.65 

df=2 

p<0.01 



2.1.9. Feeding the Children 

In relation to who had primary responsibility for feeding the children, there were 
highly significant sex differences for all countries together and separately. Whilst 
the majority of respondents answered that both partners usually fed the children (70- 
80%), very few men reported that they were the sole one who usually did it. Italian 
men were least likely to say they were the ones who usually fed the children (0%) 
and Danish men were the most likely (6%). Two to four per cent of French and Irish 
men said they were primarily responsible for feeding the children. A fair proportion 
of women, on the other hand, said that they were primarily responsible for feeding 
the children. This ranged from 26% in Denmark to 37% in Italy, a complete mirror 
of the male responses in these countries. There was the usual over-reporting evident 
here, with 29% of female respondents saying that they usually fed the children, and 
only 18% of male respondents saying that their partners usually did so. 
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Table 8.13. Who Usually Feeds the Children: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


2.0 


30.0 


0.0 


36.7 


6.0 


26.0 


4.0 


27.1 


3.0 


29.4 


My partner 


14.0 


0.0 


22.0 


0.0 


14.0 


0.0 


20.0 


4.2 


17.5 


1.0 


Both of us 


84.0 


70.0 


78.0 


63.3 


80.0 


74.0 


76.0 


68.8 


79.5 


69.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




x"= 19.89 


x"= 29.91 


X^= 13.37 


13.72 


x"= 73.30 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.10. Changing Nappies/ Dressing theChildren 

In relation to who changed the nappies/ dressed the children, there were again highly 
significant sex differences in every country. As with the previous measure, the 
majority of respondents in every country reported that both partners usually carried 
out these activities (68-81%), the second most common answer was that the woman 
of the house did so (31% of women said they were primarily responsible) and there 
was the usual reporting bias in every country (although less so in France), whereby 
only 17% of men reported that their partners usually changed the nappies/dressed 
the children. 



Table 8. 14. Who Usually Changes Nappies/ Dresses the Children: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


0.0 


30.6 


2.0 


36.2 


0.0 


24.0 


6.0 


34.0 


2.0 


31.0 


My partner 


26.0 


2.0 


12.2 


0.0 


16.0 


0.0 


14.0 


0.0 


17.1 


0.5 


Both of us 


74.0 


67.3 


85.7 


63.8 


84.0 


76.0 


80.0 


66.0 


80.9 


68.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




X- 25.51 


x"= 22.19 


20.20 


X"= 17.47 


X"= 83.38 1 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


DF 


= 2 




p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 
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2.1.11. Bathing the Children 

There were highly significant sex differences on bathing children for every country. 
Both partners most commonly bathe the children, but overall, mothers do it more 
often alone than fathers do. There is no over-reporting bias, unlike for the majority 
of measures. 



Table 8.15. Who Usually Bathes the Children: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


4.1 


41.7 


4.1 


38.8 


4.1 


28.0 


8.0 


36.0 


5.1 


36.2 


My partner 


38.8 


2.1 


32.7 


10.2 


26.5 


6.0 


40.0 


10.0 


34.5 


6.6 


Both of us 


57.1 


56.3 


63.3 


51.0 


69.4 


66.0 


52.0 


54.0 


60.4 


57.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




30.94 


20.17 


15.26 


17.93 


83.49 




df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 


df= 


= 2 


df^ 


= 2 




p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 


p<0.001 



2.1.12. Picking the Children up When they Cry at Night 

Picking up the children when they cry at night can interrupt a working parent’s 
precious sleeping time. As in the case of most of the other domestic and childcare 
activities, there were highly significant sex differences for this question for the all- 
country data, but the differences were less pronounced in Ireland and Denmark and 
not significant at all in France. “Both of us” was the most common response for both 
men and women in the all-country data (60% men, 50% women). The next most 
common response for female respondents was “Me” (42%) and for male 
respondents, “My partner “ (24%). Hence, although there is an over-reporting bias 
here, both male and female respondents agree that where both partners do not see to 
the children at night, it is more often the mother who does. Only 16% men said that 
they are the ones who pick up the children when they cry at night compared to 42% 



women. 
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Table 8.16. Who Usually Picks up the Children when they Cry at Night: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Me 


14.0 


32.7 


16.3 


53.1 


16.0 


44.0 


18.0 


38.8 


16.1 


42.2 


My partner 


22.0 


16.3 


32.7 


0.0 


24.0 


10.0 


18.0 


4.1 


24.1 


8.0 


Both of us 


64.0 


51.0 


51.0 


46.9 


60.0 


46.0 


64.0 


57.1 


59.8 


49.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




X ^=4.85 

df =2 

n.s. 


■ f = 25.61 
df =2 

p <0.001 


10.34 

df =2 

p <0.01 


8.28 

df =2 

p <0.05 


X "= 41.15 
df =2 

p <0.001 



2.2. Global Measures of Domestic and Childcare Activities in the Home 
2.2. 1. Sum of ‘Me Sum of ‘My Partner and Sum of ‘Both of Us ’ 

We created three global measures for all of the domestic activities and child-care 
activities, summing the number of times respondents responded “Me”, the number 
of times “My Partner”, and the number of times “Both of Us”. Given that we 
examined 12 different activities, the potential scale ranged from 1 - 12. 

When looking at these global measures for all four countries together, there were 
no significant differences between the countries, or between high and low socio- 
economic status. There were, however, highly significant sex effects across 
countries on each of three measures. 

Female respondents were significantly more likely to respond “Me”, than were 
male respondents. That is, the female respondents reported that they did domestic 
activities themselves significantly more often (mean = 4.8) than did the male 
respondents (mean = 1.2). Conversely, male respondents were significantly more 
likely to respond “My partner” than were female respondents. Hence male 
respondents reported that their partners did the domestic activities alone 
significantly more often (mean =3.4) than did the female respondents reported their 
partner did (0.8). Male respondents were also significantly more likely to respond 
“Both of us” (mean = 6.9) than were female respondents (mean = 5.9), as discussed 
above. 

The individual results presented above, together with these confirmatory 
summary measures, suggest that women in the four countries, are carrying out 
significantly more of the domestic and child-care activities than men. 
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Table 8.17. Summary Table Showing Who Usually Carries out Domestic and Childcare 
Activities: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

countries 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Sum of “Me” 


0.8 


4.3 


1.1 


5.4 


1.4 


4.7 


1.5 


4.9 


1.2 


4.8 


Sum of “Partner” 


3.6 


1.1 


3.6 


0.5 


3.2 


1.0 


3.2 


0.9 


3.4 


0.8 


Sum of “Both of Us” 


6.7 


6.1 


6.7 


5.4 


7.1 


6.1 


7.2 


5.9 


6.9 


5.9 



(1 = minimum, 12 = maximum) 

Sum of “Me” Sex: F=291.4, df = 1; p<0.001 
Sum of “Partner” Sex: F=221.8, df = 1; p<0.001 
Sum of “Both of us” Sex: F=18.3, df = 1; p<0.001 



2.2.2. Helpindex 

We also created a second type of global measure that showed how much help 
respondents receive with all the domestic activities put together. We called this 
‘HELPINDEX’ and it was created by giving all the ‘Me’ responses a value of 1 
(indicating no help), giving all the ‘Both of us’ responses a value of 2 (indicating a 
medium amount of help) and giving all the ‘Partner’ and ‘Other’ responses a value 
of 3 (indicating a lot of help). These were then summed to produce the 
HELPINDEX. 

There were significant differences by country, sex and SES on the HELPINDEX 
and also a moderately significant interaction effect between those three variables. 
French respondents appeared to receive the most help with domestic activities and 
Irish respondents the least. Male respondents received significantly more help than 
female respondents. Those in high SES jobs received significantly more help than 
those in low SES jobs. Overall the group receiving least help was low SES, female 
respondents from all countries, as well as high SES, Italian women. 
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Table 8.18. Summary Table Showing How Much Help Respondents Receive with the Domestic 
& Childcare Activities (HELPINDEX): Mean Scores by Country, Sex and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total Sex 


Total SES 


Male 


Lo 


27.5 


26.4 


25.1 


25.8 


26.6 


low = 
23.1 


Hi 


27.5 


27.7 


27.1 


25.6 


Female 


Lo 


19.9 


19.9 


19.8 


19.7 


20.3 


high = 
24.0 


Hi 


22.5 


18.8 


21.3 


20.5 


Total 

Country 


24.4 


23.4 


23.3 


22.9 


23.5 


23.5 



(12 = minimum, 36 = maximum) 

Country F=4.49, df = 3; p<0.005 Sex F=409.73, df = 1; p<0.001 
SES F=8.05, df=l;p<0.005 
Country x Sex x SES F=2.85, df = 3; p<0.05 



3. CHILDCARE 

3.1. Usual Childcare Arrangements for the Youngest Child 

As childcare is one of the most important factors in the whole equation of 
successfully reconciling work and family life, it constituted a major area of our 
study. 

We asked respondents what their usual childcare arrangements were for their 
youngest child (aged under 6) when they themselves were at work - the most often 
used option, the next most often and the third most often. 

In France the most common childcare option was the ecole matemelle. In the 
other three countries the most common was the childcare center, nursery or non- 
workplace creche. Grandparents and partners were also a common first option in 
Italy and Ireland, as were unregistered child minders in Ireland. 

The second most used option was the one parents usually used to bridge the gap 
between for example, when the childcare center closed and the respondent returned 
from work. Approximately 80% of parents used more than one childcare option, the 
second one usually being partners (32%) or grandparents (see Appendix Table 
A16). 
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Table 8. 1 9. Childcare Arrangement for Youngest Child when Parent is at Work (Most Often): 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Partner 


1.0 


13.0 


3.0 


15.2 


8.0 


Grandparent 


5.0 


21.0 


2.0 


17.2 


11.5 


Other relative 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.3 


Work ereehe /ehildeare 
ctr/ nursery 


6.0 


1.0 


3.0 


11.1 


5.3 


Other ereehe /ehildeare 
ctr/ nursery 


18.0 


56.0 


79.0 


28.3 


45.0 


SehooF eeole matemelle 


46.0 


0.0 


1.0 


12.1 


14.8 


Childminder (registered) 


13.0 


1.0 


9.0 


3.0 


6.5 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


6.0 


2.0 


2.0 


12.1 


5.8 


Other/ N.A. 


2.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Approximately half of the respondents interviewed used a third ehildeare option 
during the week, and again the majority of people used partners and grandparents as 
their third option. Irish respondents were least likely to use a third ehildeare 
arrangement during the week - 37% as eompared to over 50% of the respondents 
from the other eountries (see Appendix Table A17). 

The histogram below shows a summary of the distribution of most used ehildeare 
options, grouped by type of eare. The most notable finding is that group eare is the 
most eommonly used form of ehild-eare for the young ehild, being used by 66% 
over all eountries. It is also noteworthy that this form of eare is mueh more eommon 
in Denmark in Franee than in Ireland or in Italy. In Ireland and Italy, while group 
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care is also the most common mode of childcare, working parents in these two 
countries are much more likely to rely on their partners and grandparents, or other 
relatives (33% in Ireland and 36% in Italy) than are parents in France or Denmark, 
in which only 6-7% use relatives as the primary mode of childcare for the young 
child. 



100 

80 

60 

40 

20 

0 




Figure 8. 1: Summary Figure Showing Percentage of Respondents using Different Grouped 
Types of Childcare: Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 




3.L1. Hours Youngest Child is in Care 

We found that on average the youngest child spent 33.4 hours per week, during 
weekdays, in care other than by their parents; this averages 7.3 hours per day 
(Appendix Table A18). Children were found to be in non-parental care for the 
longest time per day and per week in France - 37 hours per week on average. 
Children in Italy and Ireland were in non-parental childcare for the shortest time - 
30-32 hours per week on average. The youngest child in the Danish and French 
samples were being cared for by someone other than their parents for a significantly 
longer time per day than the children in Italy and Ireland. There was a significant 
difference by country (per day: F = 6.61, df = 3; p<0.001; per week: F = 5.73, df = 
3; p<0.001). The longer time spent in childcare by French and Danish children 
reflects the greater availability of childcare facilities for young children in these 
countries, and indirectly, the attitudes toward childcare. 
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□ Hours per week 

□ Hours per day 



Figure 8.2: Mean number of Flours Youngest Child is in Care Per Day and Per Week: 
Mean Scores by Country (N=400) 

3.2. Usual Childcare Arrangements for the Second Youngest Child 

We also asked respondents what their usual childcare arrangements were for their 
second youngest child (aged under 12) when they themselves were at work. 
Because people’s childcare arrangements can often be quite complex, we asked, as 
in the case of the youngest child (under six), about the care arrangement used most 
often, next most often and third most often. 

It was found that most of the children attended either school or an ecole 
matemelle. This applied to 57% of the children. The next most common 
arrangement was for the child to be in a childcare center, nursery or other creche. 
This applied to 33% of the children. The remaining 10% of children were cared for 
by a variety of other methods, including partner, grandparent, workplace childcare 
center, child minder, etc. School or ecole matemelle was most common in France 
(80%), followed by Ireland (72.4%). It will be recalled that in Ireland children are 
eligible, though not required, to attend “infant” classes from the age of four in 
publicly supported national schools. Four year olds attend “junior infant classes” 
and five year olds attend “senior infant classes.” In Italy only 35.4% were in school 
and in Denmark the figure was 44%. In Italy and Denmark it was more common for 
the second youngest child to be in a childcare center, creche or nursery (58% Italy; 
51% Denmark). These results may be seen in Appendix Table A19. 

For this group of children, parents and grandparents were the next most often 
form of childcare, providing a total of 58% of the secondary care (28% each). 
Grandparents were particularly involved in childcare in Italy (49%) and in Denmark 
(35%) and to a lesser extent in Ireland (16%) and in France (15%). Partners of the 
respondent were also very involved in secondary childcare. This was trae for 34% 
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of Irish respondents, 32% of Italian, 28% of Danish and 22% of French. In France 
22% of parents used child minders (unregistered), neighbours or babysitters (see 
Appendix Table A20). 

Half of those interviewed did not use a third childcare option in their working 
week, but those who did tended to use partners and grandparents most often (see 
Appendix Table A21). 

3.3. Reasons for Choosing Childcare Options 

Childcare centres and creches were among the most commonly used childcare 
arrangements in all of the countries. We asked those respondents who used this 
option their main reason for using it, and those who chose an alternative why they 
had done so. The most common reasons for having chosen a childcare centre/ 
creche were that both parents were working (45%) and in order to stimulate the child 
intellectually and socially (45%). The stimulation of the child was seen as 
particularly important in Denmark, where it was cited by 73% of the parents, as well 
as in Italy, where 56% of the parents gave it priority. This aspect was given less 
emphasis by Irish parents, of whom 28% mentioned it, and among French parents, 
among whom it was cited by 21%. Given that the ecoles matemelles are considered 
“schools”, it may be that the French parents, in responding to this item were not 
considering them as “childcare centres”. 

The relatively low percentage of Irish parents citing “stimulation of the child” as 
an important reason for having chosen a childcare centre may reflect the relative 
recency of the introduction of formalised childcare centres in Ireland and the fact 
that the debate about childcare has only been occurring over the last few years (Fine- 
Davis, 2001, 2003). While the importance of high quality educational childcare has 
been highlighted in numerous commissioned Government reports (e.g.. Report on 
the National Forum for Early Childhood Education, 1998; Goodbody, 1998; Expert 
Working Group on Childcare, 1999) it may be that this awareness has not yet 
reached the majority of Irish parents availing of childcare. For the Italians, relieving 
the grandparents of their burden of care was also important, and for the Danish 
respondents the professional skills of the staff were important (Appendix Table 
A22). 
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For those respondents who had not ehosen a ehildeare eentre, a variety of reasons 
was given and these varied quite a bit by eountry. For example, a shortage of 
plaees was eited by 25% of the Freneh parents. Among the Italian parents, 15% 
said the ehild was too young to go to a ereehe or ehildeare eenter. In Ireland, 23% 
said they favoured ereehes, but only for part-time eare; 15% of Irish parents said 
they felt relatives were better. The issue of eost was eited by 11% of Irish parents, a 
7% of Freneh and 4% of Italian; it was not an issue for Danish parents (1%) (see 
Appendix Table A23). 

3.4. Cost of Childcare 

At the time of the survey (late 2001 -early 2002) the average amount spent by the 
respondents on ehildeare was €76 per week. This figure ineludes both those families 
in whieh grandparents or other relatives/partner were minding the ehildren for 
nothing as well as those who were in the higher-prieed eentres. There was a 
signifieant differenee between eountries: Irish partieipants spent the most on 

ehildeare and Italian partieipants the least. There was also a signifieant differenee 
between partieipants in high SES jobs and those in low SES jobs: those in high SES 
jobs spent €40 per week more on ehildeare on average. When examining the groups 
more elosely, it appears that SES does not make a differenee in how mueh 
partieipants spend in Italy or Denmark, but in Franee and Ireland the gaps are 
enormous: low SES Freneh partieipants spend on average €40 per week; high SES 
partieipants spend €128. In Ireland, those in low SES jobs spend €57 and those in 
high SES jobs €116. 




Figure 8.3: Mean Cost of Childcare per Week by Country (In Euros) 



However, to really understand and interpret the gap in expenses devoted to 
ehildeare, it is important to take into aeeount sueh issues as tax rebates and 
government subsidies: Freneh working parents, for example, deelared the amount of 
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their expenses before tax rebates and childcare allowances which reduce very much 
the genuine costs of formal childcare. In Ireland, families receive child benefit 
payments, which have been increased in recent budgets. These too could 
theoretically offset childcare costs, although they were not taken into account in 
these self-report measures. 



Table 8.20. Mean Cost of Childcare per Week: 
Mean Scores by Country and SES (In Euros) (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All countries 


Low SES 


€39.70 


€52.30 


€75.90 


€56.90 


€56.30 


High SES 


€128.30 


€56.30 


€84.70 


€116.40 


€96.70 


Total 


€83.10 


€54.30 


€79.60 


€86.70 


€75.90 



Country F = 4.39, df = 3; p<0.005 
SES F = 30.22, df= l;p<0.001 
Country x SES F = 4.39, df = 3; p<0.001 



As was noted earlier in Chapter 5 the current amount spent on childcare has 
increased since the time these data were collected (see for example, CSO, 2002). 



3.5. Satisfaction with Childcare Arrangements 

The majority of respondents reported that they were satisfied with their childcare 
arrangements. There was a significant difference between countries, with Italian 
participants reporting the least and Irish the most satisfaction (F = 4.49, df = 3; 
p<0.005) with their childcare arrangements. 

Table 8.21. Satisfaction with Childcare: Mean Scores by Country (N=400) 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All conntries 


5.2 


4.9 


5.1 


5.4 


5.2 



(1 = very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
Country: F = 4.49, df = 3; p<0.005 



The minority of respondents who were dissatisfied with their childcare 
arrangements reported a variety of reasons. In France the main reason for 
dissatisfaction among the mothers was that it was too expensive - as bom out by the 
cost of childcare figures above which show that French participants in high SES jobs 
spent more than any other group interviewed on their childcare arrangements. In 
Italy and Denmark fathers expressed a lack of sufficient confidence in the personnel 
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and in Ireland this view was held equally by mothers and fathers. French and 
Danish mothers expressed the view that the hours were too rigid and Irish fathers 
expressed dissatisfaction at the complexity of having several modes of childcare (see 
Table A24). 

3. 6. Alternative, “Back- Up ” Childcare Arrangements 

Even in the case of good childcare arrangements, emergencies can occur, 
breakdowns in arrangements can occur, etc. and alternative arrangements need to be 
found. We asked respondents what options they used when their usual childcare 
arrangements become unavailable, such as during holidays, when the creche was 
closed, grandparents unavailable or the child was sick. We presented respondents 
with various possibilities: using their own/partner’s sick leave, annual leave, flexi- 
time, parental leave, or an informal arrangement between their employer and 
themselves. We asked if they or their partner ever used any of these alternative 
back-up arrangements, and if so, how often. 

In Italy, France and in Denmark there is provision for leave to care for sick 
children, which is a specific category of leave (e.g., “child sick days”). This is paid 
in Denmark and unpaid in France; in Italy, it is unpaid, but working parents are 
entitled to figurative contributions (contributi figurativi) in the case of children 
under three. For children 3-8 years of age it is also unpaid, but parents are entitled 
to reduced contributions. In Ireland the concept of child sick days does not exist, 
although force majeur leave, which is quite limited in scope, can be used for serious 
illness. The provisions available in each of the countries are discussed in greater 
detail in an earlier chapter. Because of the lack of availability of child sick leave 
over the four countries we did not include this as an option here. 



3.6.1. Respondent ’s Own or Partner ’s Sick Leave 

The majority of respondents (72%) never used their own sick leave when their usual 
childcare arrangements became unavailable (Appendix Table A25). However, 28% 
of the parents in the sample on occasion did have to use their own sick leave as a 
“back-up” arrangement and the majority of these were women (F = 9.86, df = 1; 
p<0.01) (Appendix Table A26). Lower SES respondents were also more likely to 
use their own sick leave when their childcare arrangements broke down (F = 5.68, df 
= 1; p<0.05). The group most likely to use their own sick leave in this situation was 
low SES females and the least likely was high SES males. 

Respondents’ partners tended not to use their sick leave when their usual 
childcare arrangements became unavailable either - 73% never used this option 
(Appendix Table All). The mean response over all countries for partners’ use of 
sick leave when their usual childcare arrangements broke down was 1.5 (rarely to 
never) (Appendix Table A28). There was a significant difference between male and 
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female respondents on this measure (F = 7.07, df = I; p<0.01): males were more 
likely to report that their partners would take siek leave. This eorroborates the 
finding in the earlier table that women are more likely to use siek leave in this 
situation than men are. There was also a moderately signifieant interaetion effeet of 
eountry and sex (F = 2.71, df = 3; p<0.05). There was little or no differenee 
between the sexes on this measure for Italian, Danish and Irish parents, but the 
Freneh parents showed by far the greatest sex effeet: Freneh men were mueh more 
likely to report that their partners use their siek leave when their usual ehildeare 
arrangements beeome unavailable than were Freneh women or any of the other 
groups. 



3.6.2. Annual Leave 

Annual leave was more eommonly taken than siek leave when the usual ehildeare 
arrangements beeame unavailable. Approximately 42% of all parents in all eountries 
used their own annual leave sometimes, often or always in this situation (Appendix 
A29). The mean response was 2.3 (rarely to sometimes). There was a signifieant 
eountry effeet (F = 4.40, df = 3; p<0.005). Danish respondents were least likely to 
take annual leave when their ehildeare arrangements beeame unavailable, and the 
Irish respondents were the most likely to do so. There was also a signifieant sex 
effeet (F = 7.11, df = 1; p<0.01) illustrating that mothers were more likely to take 
annual leave in this situation than were working fathers (Appendix Table A30). 

Respondents’ partners were also more likely to use their annual leave rather than 
siek leave when their usual ehildeare arrangements beeame unavailable, whieh 
baeks up the previous set of findings. Half of respondents’ partners used this as an 
option and 34% did so sometimes, often or always (Appendix Table A31). There 
were signifieant eountry differenees (F=5.19, df = 3; p<0.005) (Appendix Table 
A32). Danish respondents were the least likely to report that their partners would 
take annual leave when their usual ehildeare arrangements beeame unavailable 
(mean = 1.6, never to rarely) and Italian and Irish respondents were the most likely 
to do so (mean = 2.2, rarely to sometimes). The Danish responses are likely to 
refleet the faet that the publie ehild-eare faeilities are so exeellent that sueh baek up 
arrangements are rarely neeessary, and if a ehild is ill one ean take paid ehild siek 
days. 

There were also signifieant interaetion effeets of eountry and seetor (F =3.14, df 
= 3; p<0.05) and of eountry, seetor and sex (F = 3.82, df = 3; p<0.01). These effeets 
related primarily to Ireland. Of all of the groups, it was most eommon for Irish 
males working in the publie seetor to say that their partner’s would sometimes take 
their own annual leave if ehildeare arrangements broke down (mean = 3.2, 
sometimes) (Appendix Table A32). This is a surprising finding, given that the publie 
seetor is known for being advaneed in terms of family friendly polieies, and one 
would have thought that males would not have to rely on their partners for this. One 
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certainly would not have expected public sector males to have to rely on partners 
more than private sector males. While this is an unexpected and interesting finding, 
it should be interpreted with caution given the relatively small numbers in the 
respective cells in the individual countries. 



3.6.3. Flexi-time 

Only a third of respondents used flexi-time when their usual childcare arrangement 
became unavailable - most of these being the Danish and, to a lesser extent, the 
French (Appendix Table A33). There was a significant effect of country, indicating 
that Italian and Irish parents were significantly less likely to use flexi-time as a back- 
up childcare arrangement in comparison with Danish and French parents (F = 6.26, 
df = 3; p<0.001)). In addition to this highly significant country difference, there was 
also a significant effect of socio-economic status (F = 8.81, df = I; p<0.005). 
Respondents in high SES jobs were significantly more likely to use flexi-time than 
were respondents in low SES jobs, when their usual childcare arrangements became 
unavailable (Appendix Table A34). This suggests a greater degree of flexibility 
available to employees in higher SES occupations. 

There was a significant interaction effect between SES, public/ private sector and 
sex (F = 6.36, df = 1; p<0.01) (Appendix, Table A35). Male respondents in high 
SES jobs in the public sector were much more likely to use flexi-time when their 
usual childcare arrangements became unavailable than were any of the other groups. 
Those least likely to use flexi-time in this situation were male, low SES respondents, 
in both the private and the public sector, and female lows SES respondents in the 
private sector. Again this suggests less flexibility available to lower SES employees 
in general, especially those in the private sector. In fact it appears that where 
flexibility exists in the private sector it is more likely to be available to higher SES 
employees. 

There was also a moderately significant interaction effect between the four 
variables of country, sex, SES and sector (F = 3.08, df = 3; p<0.05) (Appendix, 
Table A36). The groups most likely to use flexi-time when their usual childcare 
arrangements become unavailable are: French female and Danish male high SES 
respondents working in the public sector and Danish female high SES respondents 
working in the private sector (rarely-sometimes). The group least likely to use flexi- 
time in this situation are Italian male low SES respondents working in the public 
sector (never). 

A similar pattern was shown for the partners’ use of flexi-time as an alternative 
childcare arrangement as for the respondents themselves: only a quarter of 
respondents ever used it, and most were Danish, and to a lesser extent, French 
(Appendix Table A37). The mean total response for partners’ use of flexi-time as an 
alternative childcare arrangement was 1.6 (never-rarely). There was a significant 
difference between countries on this measure (F =6.62, df = 3; p<0.001)(Appendix 
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Table A3 8). The Italians and the Irish were the respondents least likely to report 
that their partners used flexi-leave when their usual childcare arrangements became 
unavailable, and the Danish and the French were the groups most likely to report 
that their partners did so. There was also a moderately significant difference 
between high and low SES (F = 8.9, df = 1; p<0.01): respondents in high SES jobs 
were more likely to report that their partners took flexi-leave than were respondents 
in low SES jobs. 



3.6.4. Parental Leave 

Only 10% of respondents ever used parental leave as an alternative childcare option 
(Appendix Table A39). The reason for this is very likely the fact that parental leave 
is unpaid in Ireland and generally has to be taken in a block or in other ways by prior 
arrangement with the employer. In Denmark and France this type of leave is 
generally taken following maternity leave, as it is sometimes in Ireland, though in 
Ireland and in France it is unpaid. In Italy a modest payment is made; (see 
individual country Chapters 2 - 5 for more detail, as well as the comparative chart in 
Chapter 6 

Italian parents were most likely to report using parental leave when their usual 
childcare arrangements were unavailable (17% did so to some extent) and French 
and Danish respondents were least likely to do so (only 3-5% reported doing so). 
This effect for country was modest, but significant (F = 2.90, df = 3; p<0.05) 
(Appendix Table A40). There was a more significant effect for sector (F = 9.73, df = 
1; p<0.005) - respondents in the public sector were significantly more likely to 
report that they used parental leave when their usual childcare arrangements were 
unavailable than were respondents working in the private sector. There was also a 
moderately significant effect for sex (F = 5.13, df = 1; p<0.05): women were more 
likely to report using parental leave when their usual childcare arrangements became 
unavailable than were male respondents. 

This pattern was corroborated in the question asked about partners: only 4% of 
females said that their partners used parental leave when childcare arrangements 
broke down, whereas 13% of males said that their partners did (see Appendix tables 
A41-43). 



3. 6. 5. Informal Arrangements 

Informal arrangements were more commonly used than taking sick leave, annual 
leave or parental leave - 44% of respondents used this option to some extent. The 
Danish and Irish respondents were most likely to do so - a third of Danish 
respondents and a quarter of Irish respondents used it ‘sometimes’, while the Italians 
were least likely with only a quarter ever using it (Appendix Tables A44-45). There 
was also a significant interaction effect of country and SES (F = 4.55, df = 3; 
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p<0.005): in Italy, Denmark and Ireland, respondents with high SES jobs were more 
likely to use informal arrangements in this situation, but in Franee, respondents in 
low SES jobs were mueh more likely to do so than their high SES eounterparts. 

There was a signifleant interaetion effeet between all four variables, eountry, sex, 
SES and seetor (F = 4.13, df = 3; p<0.01) (Appendix Table A46). The group most 
likely to use informal arrangements when their usual ehildeare arrangements were 
unavailable were Danish high SES parents in the private seetor. The groups least 
likely to be able to avail of informal arrangements in this situation were low SES 
Italian parents: male publie seetor workers, and female private seetor workers. 

Among low SES workers, Freneh females in the private seetor were relatively 
advantaged in this regard, having a relatively high degree of informal flexibility. 

Data for partners largely eorroborates results obtained vis-a-vis respondents: 
40% of respondents said their partners sometimes used informal arrangements with 
their employers when ehildeare arrangements broke down. There were no 
signifieant eountry differenees (Appendix Table A47). 



3.6.6. Other Arrangements 

The use of another relative as an alternative ehildeare arrangement was extremely 
eommon - 58% relied on other relatives “sometimes”, “often” or “always”, and only 
a quarter never relied on relatives. (Appendix Table A48). 

The Freneh were more likely than parents from the other three eountries to rely 
on a neighbour or a babysitter when their usual ehildeare arrangements broke down 
(Appendix Table A49); 55% of French parents used this mode on occasion as 
compared with only 12% of Irish parents and approximately 22% of Danish and 
Italian parents. 



3.6.7. Summary of Alternative Childcare Arrangements 

As may be seen in the summary histogram below, the most common option for 
when the usual childcare arrangements become unavailable was the use of another 
relative. Over 80% of Danish, French and Italians used this to some extent, but only 
half the Irish respondents did. The Irish were, however, much more inclined to use 
annual leave than any of the other countries, although this was the second most 
common option for all the other respondents. Informal arrangements were the third 
most used arrangement, though less so in Italy. Flexi-time was important in France 
and France was the only country to really use neighbours/babysitters. Parental leave 
was the least used option in every country, even though it is specifically designed 
for parents’ leave for child-care reasons. One would think that it should be the ideal 
policy to use in this situation. The fact that it is rarely used is presumably because it 
cannot be used flexibly and it is very often unpaid. It is clear that parents have to 
resort to a wide variety of ad hoc arrangements when their usual childcare 
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arrangements break down. Not only is this likely to lead to stress for parents, but in 
many cases it deprives them of their own entitlement to sick leave and annual leave. 
The fact that social class differences were detected in relation to informal 
arrangements, indicates that there are unequal conditions accruing to parents in 
different social circumstances. 




□ Other Relative 

□ Annual leave 

□ Informal arrangements 

□ Flexi-time 

■ Neighbour/ babysitter 

□ Sick leave 

□ Parental leave 



All countries 



Figure 8.4: Percentage of People that Use Different Alternative Childcare Arrangements. 



4. TIME PREFERENCES 

The issue of working time and working time preferences are increasingly be 
examined by researchers and policy makers (e.g., Bielenski et al., 2002; Dutch 
Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment, 2002) We asked respondents whether 
they would like to have more or less time with their families, whether they would 
like their partners to spend more or less time with their families and whether they 
would like more or less personal time. 

4.J. Time Respondents Spend with their Families 

The majority of respondents from all countries wanted to spend “more time” (52%) 
with their families, with a further quarter wanting to spend “ much more time” 
(23%). Only about a quarter (24%) wanted to spend “about the same” with their 
families as they were currently spending. This pattern appeared to be roughly the 
same across all countries (Appendix Table A50), and there were no significant 
differences between countries, sexes or SES groups. 

There was, however, a moderately significant interaction effect between country 
and sex. In Denmark and Ireland, male respondents wanted to spend more time with 
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their families than female respondents did. In Italy, the trend was reversed - female 
respondents wanted to spend more time with their families than male respondents 
did. In France both male and female respondents equally wanted to spend more 
time with their families. 

Table 8.22. How much Time Respondents Would Like to Spend with their Family: 

Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


4.1 


3.8 


4.2 


4.1 


Female 


4.0 


4.1 


3.9 


3.8 



(1 = much less time, 5 = much more time) 
Country x Sex: F = 2.94, df = 3; p<0.05 



4.2. Time Respondents ’ Partners Spend with their Families 

More than two thirds of respondents (68.5%) wanted their partners to spend either 
‘more time’ (50%) or ‘much more’ time (18.5%) with the family; 29% were 
satisfied with the amount of time they currently spent. A negligible amount (2.6%) 
wanted their partner to spend less or much less time with the family. The pattern 
was consistent across countries (Appendix Table A51). 

However, as was the case in the previous item, regarding respondents’ own wish 
for more time with the family, there was a significant difference between male and 
female respondents on this measure: female respondents wanted their partners to 
spend more time with their families than male respondents did. This probably 
relates to the fact that men work longer hours than women and, as we have seen, 
women spend more time on domestic and childcare activities in the home. 

There was also a moderately significant interaction effect between country and 
sex. Although female respondents in all countries wanted their partners to spend 
more time with their families than male respondents wanted their partners to do so, 
this result was most prominent for Italy and least prominent for Denmark. 
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Table 8.23. How much Time Respondents Would Like their Partner to Spend with their 
Family: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

Conn tries 


Male 


3.7 


3.5 


3.8 


3.6 


3.6 


Female 


4.1 


4.2 


4.0 


4.0 


4.1 



(1 = much less time, 5 = much more time) 
Sex: F = 33.96, df=l;p<0.001 
Country X Sex: F = 3.72, df = 3; p<0.05 



4.3. Personal Time 

The need for ‘personal time’ (as opposed to time spent with the family) was also 
assessed. The most eommon response of working parents in the sample was for 
‘more time’ (59%) and 16.5% expressed the wish for “mueh more time” (Appendix 
Table A52). Thus more than three-quarters of the sample would like more personal 
time. Less than a quarter were satisfied with the amount of personal time they 
eurrently had and only a tiny minority (less than 1%) wanted somewhat less 
personal time. 

There was a signifieant differenee between eountries: Freneh parents expressed 
the greatest wish for more personal time, followed by the Irish and the Italians, 
whereas Danish respondents were, on average the most eontent with the amount of 
personal time that they had. There was also a moderately signifieant differenee 
between male and female parents, with mothers tending to express a wish for more 
personal time did fathers. There was a moderately signifieant interaetion effeet 
between eountry and sex, indieating that Italian and Danish mothers expressed a 
wish for more personal time than their male eounterparts, whereas Freneh and Irish 
parents, male and female, expressed roughly the same needs. 

Table 8.24. How much Personal Time Respondents Would Like to Have: 

Mean Score by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

Conn tries 


Male 


4.1 


3.7 


3.6 


4.0 


3.8 


Female 


4.1 


4.1 


3.9 


3.9 


4.0 


Total 


4.1 


3.9 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 



(1 = much less time, 5 = much more time) 

Country: F = 5.18, df = 3; p<0.005. Sex: F = 6.41, df = 1; p<0.05 
Country X Sex: F = 3.36, df = 3; p<0.0 
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THE WORKPLACE 



The previous ehapter foeused on the family part of the work-life balanee. In this 
ehapter we foeus on the other half of the equation - namely the workplaee. We 
begin with deseriptive information, eovering sueh issues as working time, 
eommuting, ete. In the eontext of time and working arrangements, we examine the 
effeet the birth of the youngest ehild had, if any, on the working arrangements of the 
parents. We then examine the nature of the workplaee in terms of its potential and 
aetual flexibility for working parents. Next, attitudes in the workplaee are 
examined. These inelude pereeived attitudes of eolleagues, supervisor and employer 
eoneeming one’s ehildeare responsibilities. We are partieularly interested in the 
extent to whieh the attitude is supportive and flexible or rigid and inflexible. 

A key set of questions in this seetion eoneemed attitudes in the workplaee 
toward people who avail of “family friendly” polieies, sueh as extended leave for 
eare for newborn ehildren, part-time working, job sharing, ete. Our purpose here is 
to see if sueh individuals are pereeived in a less favourable light, for example, are 
they seen as “less serious” about their eareer? Similarly, attitudes towards the 
“long-hours eulture” were explored as potential barriers to work-life balanee. 
Finally, we examine results eoneeming workplaee polieies. Here we look at 
respondents’ reports eoneeming the existenee of a range of family friendly 
workplaee polieies, the extent to whieh respondents availed of these, as well as their 
attitudes towards the polieies. 



1. WORKPLACE DEMOGRAPHICS 

As already noted, the sample was stratified by soeio-eeonomie status and seetor of 
employment. Thus, half of all respondents were in jobs of lower soeio-eeonomie 
status and half in higher; half of all respondents were working in the publie seetor 
and half in the private seetor. In this initial seetion on workplaee demographies we 
examine variables relating to eommuting, hours at work and related variables. 
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1.1. Commuting 

Respondents were asked how long it took, on average, for them to get to work (in 
minutes) and also how long it took their partner to get to work. The average for all 
eountries was just about a half hour (32 minutes). Commuting times were longest 
for Irish respondents (39 minutes on average) and for Freneh respondents (38 
minutes). Italian respondents had signifleantly shorter eommuting times (24 
minutes), as did Danes (26 minutes). 

Table 9.1. Commuting Time: Mean Times by Country in Minutes (N=400) 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All Conntries 


38 


24 


26 


39 


32 



F= 15.48, df=3;p<0.001 



In all eountries, the ear was the most eommon form of transport to work (58% in 
all eountries). This figure was the highest for Ireland - 70%, and lowest for Franee, 
at 47%. The Freneh were even more likely to use the Metro (train) to get to work. 
Approximately 50% used this form of transport. 

In Italy, after the ear, whieh was used by 64.5%, the next most eommon form of 
transport was a motorbike (15.6%) - none of the other eountries showed this pattern. 
In Denmark, the bieyele was the next most eommon form of transport after the ear; 
in the Danish sample a full 43.7% reported eyeling to work. In Ireland using the bus 
was the next most eommon (13%) after using a ear (70%). However, walking to 
work was more eommon in Ireland (13%) than in the other eountries, though it was 
also popular amongst 9.5% of the Freneh. 

The Irish results are quite similar to results obtained in a reeent nationwide Irish 
study (CSO, 2000). This study found that over half of Irish people in employment 
drove a ear to work in the first quarter of 2000. Two thirds of these ear journeys 
were of less than 10 miles duration. This implies that many people are using the ear 
for short journeys whieh eould potentially be done using other forms of transport 
sueh as bus, train or bike. Indeed, reeent researeh has found that eommuting by bus 
in Dublin is signifleantly faster than by ear, aeeording to a new survey of the 
effeetiveness of quality bus eorridors in the eapital (Dublin Transportation Offiee, 
2002). Thus, the dependenee on the ear may, in part, be meeting psyehologieal 
needs and may not always be the most effieient way to get to work. 
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Table 9.2. Mode of Transport Usually Used: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Car 


46.6 


64.5 


49.0 


70.1 


57.5 


Train 


49.8 


2.1 


9.1 


7.0 


17.1 


Bus 


9.3 


10.0 


6.2 


13.4 


9.7 


Bicycle 


1.5 


4.9 


43.7 


2.4 


13.2 


Motorcycle 


4.8 


15.6 


1.8 


0.8 


5.7 


Walking 


9.5 


5.0 


3.0 


12.8 


7.6 


Other 


0.0 


1.0 


1.2 


0.0 


0.5 



Note: The totals in the table come to more than 100% as respondents often used more than 
one form of transport, and hence ticked more than one mode of transport. 



1.2. Hours at Work 

Respondents in the four countries spent, on average, 38 hours per week at work, 
however, men had a significantly longer working week than women (42 hours on 
average for men and 34 hours for women). This compares with Eurostat figures for 
the 15 member countries in 1998 of an average working week of 40 hours (Eurostat, 
2001). Among the men in the present study, Danish men had the shortest working 
week (40 hours) and Irish men the longest (45 hours). French and Italian men fell in 
between with an average working week of 41 hours. Among women, the Irish had 
the shortest working week (32 hours) and the French and Danish women the longest 
working week (35 hours); Italian women fell in between with 34 hours. 

The women in the four participating countries of this study thus work pretty 
similar hours, with only three hours difference between the highest and the lowest. 
The difference between the men is much larger - five hours, with the Irish men 
working the most (45 hours) and the Danish men working the least (40 hours). From 
a family perspective, it takes fewer working hours to support a family in Italy and 
Denmark -around 75 hours a week - a little more in France, 76 hours, and somewhat 
more in Ireland, namely, 77 hours. 

There are not only differences within the sexes but also between the sexes: In all 
countries women worked significantly fewer hours (34) than men (42). The gap 
between men and women is smallest in Denmark - only five hours, as compared to 
13 in Ireland, where Irish men had the longest working week (45 hours) and Irish 
women the shortest (32 hours). These figures may be compared with those obtained 
in the Quarterly National Household Survey (CSO, 2002), Ireland, which found that 
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the average working week for Irish people in the first quarter of 2002 was 38 hours. 
For male workers it was 42 hours and for female workers, 32 hours. The relatively 
small gap between Danish men and women is not due to the fact that Danish women 
work so much more than the other women but rather, because the Danish men work 
less. So the Danish men get a lot of help from the women in the economic support of 
the family - or put in another way - there is greater equality between the sexes with 
respect to labour market participation. 

The figure below shows clearly the trend that in every country female 
respondents worked shorter hours than men. It also illustrates the fact that Irish men 
work longer hours than any of the other groups, and that Irish women work shorter 
hours than any other group. 




□ male 

□ female 



Figure 9. 1. Hours Respondent Works per Week: Mean Scores by Country and Sex 

The means illustrating these differences are presented below. In addition there 
was a significant interaction effect of country, sex and SES, indicating that Irish 
male low SES respondents worked the longest of all the groups - 49 hours per week, 
and Irish female low SES respondents worked the shortest number of hours in a 
week - 29 hours. 

The hours worked by the respondent’s partners, shows a similar pattern to the 
ones illustrated above: the partners of female respondents (i.e., men) work longer 
hours than do the partners of male respondents, and the gaps between countries are 
also similar. This adds validity to the responses given in the previous table 
(Appendix Table A53). 
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In all countries, seven out of ten respondents worked typical hours, i.e. 
approximately 9:00 a.m. to 5:30 p.m. (69%). This figure rose to eight out of ten in 
Ireland (80%), and dropped to six out of ten (60%) in Italy (Appendix Table A54). 

Table 9.3. Hours Respondent Works per Week: 

Mean Scores by Country, Sex and SES (N=400) 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

Conntries 


Male 


Low SES 


39 


41 


38 


49 


42 


High SES 


42 


41 


42 


41 


42 


Total 


41 


41 


40 


45 


42 
















Female 


Low SES 


32 


34 


35 


29 


33 


High SES 


37 


34 


34 


36 


35 


Total 


35 


34 


35 


32 


34 



Sex: F = 91.57, df=l;p<0.001 
Country X Sex: F = 4.86, df = 3; p<0.005 
Country x Sex x SES: F = 6.70, df = 3; p<0.001 



1.3. Sex of Supervisor 

Approximately two-thirds of respondents (62%) had a male supervisor, and one 
third (34%) a female supervisor. This data reflects the widespread and well-known 
phenomenon that men tend to be more represented than women in managerial 
positions. Those who did not fall in these two categories were self-employed, for the 
most part. Denmark had the highest percentage of respondents with female 
supervisors - 41% compared with the lowest percentage, 29%, for Italy. The higher 
representation of female supervisors in Denmark is consistent with its longer 
tradition of equality, reflected also in its greater representation of women in politics. 

When we examine the sex of supervisor in relation to the sex of respondent, we 
see that males are more likely to have a male boss (71%) and only 25% a female 
boss, whereas among female respondents, only 53% had a male boss and 43% had a 
female boss. This pattern was quite consistent across the countries. It may reflect 
the fact that many jobs are sex-segregated (e.g., nursing is primarily a female 
occupation, construction work is primarily a male occupation, etc.). 
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Table 9.4. Sex of Supervisor: Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All conntries % 




All 


All 


All 


All 


M 


F 


All 


Male 


64.4 


61.0 


58.0 


65.0 


71.5 


52.7 


62.1 


Female 


31.7 


29.0 


41.0 


34.0 


25.0 


42.8 


33.9 


Both 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.7 


N/A 


3.0 


9.0 


0.0 


1.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



2. CHANGES IN WORK FOLLOWING THE BIRTH OF 
THE YOUNGEST CHILD 



In the previous Chapter on Children and Family Life we examined the effeet of the 
birth of the youngest ehild on the adjustment of the eouple in terms of: 1) the way 
they organised their day; 2) their life habits; 3) their professional tasks; 4) the extent 
of their domestie ehores; 5) their friendships; and 6) their free time. 

In this seetion we now examine the effeets the birth of the eouple’s youngest 
ehild had on their working time and that of their partner. Respondents were asked 
whether or not they or their partners had modified their working time following the 
birth of the youngest ehild, and if so, whether they had inereased or deereased it, and 
finally whether or not they or their partners had temporarily given up their working 
aetivity apart from the period of paid maternity/ paternity leave. 



2.1. Modified Working Time 

The majority of male respondents (73%) said that they had not modified their working 
time following the birth of their youngest ehild, with only 27% saying that they had. 
This eontrasts with the female respondents of whom half had ehanged their working 
time. On examining the data by eountry, it is apparent that there is great variability 
here. While only 8% of Freneh fathers modified their working time, a full 46% of 
Irish fathers had. Danish and Italian men fell somewhere in between with 30% of 
Danish fathers saying that they had modified their working time and 24% of Italian 
fathers. There was mueh less variability among the mothers in the sample, in faet 
there was virtually no differenee among Irish, Freneh and Italian mothers, of whom 
slightly more than half modified their working time upon the birth of their youngest 
ehild. Only the Danish women differed: only 34% of them had modified their 
working time, whereas 66% had not. 
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Figure 9.2. Whether Respondents Modified Their Working Time: 

Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 

Approximately half (46.5%) of all males said their partners had modified their 
working time after the birth of the youngest ehild, whereas only 15% of the women 
said that their partners had modified their working time. In the ease of the male data 
we see that it quite elosely eonforms to the pereentage of females in the sample saying 
that they modified their working time (49.5%) thus tending to reinforee the results for 
the respondents. On the other hand, there is a greater diserepaney between the 
pereentage of males reporting that they had ehanged their working time (27%) 
eompared with the pereentage of females who said their partner had ehanged his 
working time (15%). While we have seen many other instanees of a eorrespondenee 
in the data relating to partners whieh reinforees the data obtained in our own sample, 
we must bear in mind that the males in our sample are not the same people as the 
partners of the females in our sample and vice versa, so we should not expeet a 1 : 1 
eorrespondenee (see Appendix Table A55). 

2.2. Increased or Decreased Working Time 

Of those respondents who had ehanged their working time (27% of male respondents 
and 50% female respondents), the majority had deereased rather than inereased it (see 
Appendix Table A56). This was partieularly true for female respondents, of whom 
84% of those who ehanged their working time deereased it. It was less tme for male 
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respondents, of whom 59% of those who had changed their working time had 
decreased it. Eleven percent of men over all four countries increased their working 
time. However, it is noteworthy that whereas no French or Italian male respondents 
increased their working time at all, 20% of Danish men and 17% of Irish men did so. 
Those respondents who modified their working time, but whose hours stayed the same 
were often people who worked more regular hours than before, e.g., not working late 
or over-time and going on fewer business trips than before their youngest child was 
bom, for example. 

2.3. Temporarily Interrupting Working Activity 

The responses on temporarily interrupting working activity were similar to those 
regarding modifying working time. Half (50%) of the female respondents had 
interrupted their working time (over and above paid maternity leave), and 21% of the 
male respondents had (see Appendix Table A57). In France not a single male 
respondent interrupted his working activity, whereas in Denmark only 38% of men 
did not do so. In Denmark there was also the highest proportion of women who did so 
- 92% interrupted their working activity, compared to 21% of French females, 38% of 
Italian females and 46% of Irish females. 

Only 17% of women said that their partner had interrupted his working activity 
following the birth of the youngest child, whereas 41% of men said their partners 
had done so. This closely mirrors the responses of the respondents about their own 
behaviour, i.e. 50% of women said they had interrupted their working and 21% of 
men said they themselves had; this close mirroring of responses held up within 
countries. 

It is interesting to note that whereas Danes were less likely than parents in other 
countries to modify their working time, they - both men and women - were much 
more likely to temporarily interrupt their working life after the birth of a child. This 
modus vivendi is made possible by the generous leave time available to working 
parents. In other countries, it would seem that reducing working hours is a more 
standard mechanism for coping. 

3. POTENTIAL FOR FLEXIBILITY 
3.1. Potential and Actual Flexibility in the Workplace 

One of the key ways in which workplaces are experienced as family-friendly or not 
is in terms of the possibility for flexibility on a day-today basis. This can include, 
for example, the ability to make private phone calls, e.g. to doctors, handymen, etc., 
run private errands during working time, to owe work time or swap shifts. 
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Respondents in the study were asked about the potential flexibility in their 
workplaces (i.e., could they do certain things) and then asked about their actual 
flexibility, i.e. did they ever do certain things in the workplace. The items in this set 
are adaptations of items developed by Holt (1994). 

The following table presents the responses by country concerning potential 
flexibility in the workplace. 

Table 9.5. Potential Flexibility: Percentage “Yes" by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Countries % | 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Acceptability of 
Making Private 
Calls 


92.9 


84.0 


100.0 


90.1 


95.0 


88.5 


91.7 


Acceptability of 
Running private 
errands 


31.0 


28.0 


69.0 


54.5 


53.7 


37.3 


45.5 


Possibility of 
Owing Work- 
Time 


43.0 


50.0 


80.0 


50.0 


52.5 


59.0 


55.8 


Formal 
Agreement of 
Flexible Time 


54.5 


18.2 


24.0 


21.0 


28.0 


31.0 


29.5 


Informal 
Agreement of 
Flexible Time 


52.0 


20.8 


52.0 


60.0 


43.5 


49.2 


46.3 


Possibility of 

Swapping 

Shifts 


35.0 


49.5 


47.0 


31.0 


39.5 


41.7 


40.6 



It was acceptable for the majority of participants to make private calls during 
work time, with it being most acceptable in Denmark (100% of participants said it 
was acceptable) and least so in Italy (84%). 

A high proportion of the Danish participants as compared to the participants of 
other countries, said that it was acceptable to run private errands during working 
hours (69% against the all country average of 46%), that it was possible to owe work 
time (80% against the all country average of 56%) and that it was acceptable to 
make private phone-calls during working hours (100% against the all country 
average of 92%). 

In relation to being able to run private errands at work, the Danish high of 69% 
contrasts with the figure of 28% in Italy. The French also did not have much 
latitude in this area (only 31% said that it was acceptable). The Irish had more 
flexibility (55%), but less than the Danes. 
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In relation to owing work time, a similar pattern was apparent, with the Freneh 
having least flexibility (43%), the Italians and the Irish having somewhat more 
(50%), and the Danes having the most (80%). 

Freneh partieipants, however, were more likely to have a formal agreement of 
flexible working time than any other eountry; 55% did so, whereas only 18-24% of 
those in the other eountries did. 

Informal agreements of flexible time were more eommon, being available to 52- 
60% of the respondents in Franee, Denmark and Ireland, but to only 21% of the 
Italians. 

There appears to be more shift-swapping possible in Italy and Denmark than the 
other eountries where almost half the partieipants eould do so; in Franee and Ireland 
only 31-35% reported that they eould do this. 

There were virtually no sex differenees on any of these measures except for 
running private errands where it was found that men were more likely to be able to 
do so (54% v^. 37%). Given that women were found to have greater responsibility 
for domestic and childcare, their lesser ability to run private errands during working 
time must add to their pressure in balancing work and family life. 

3.2. Actual Flexibility 

In addition to tapping potential flexibility we also examined the respondents’ actual 
flexibility in the workplace. To some extent, these questions overlapped with the 
previous set (with regard to making private phone calls and running private errands) 
and to some extent, they overlapped with attitudinal questions asked in another 
section, i.e. concerning whether the respondent ever leaves early or arrives late due 
to problems regarding childcare and whether the respondent ever brings a child to 
work due to problems with childcare. In relation to making private phone calls and 
running private errands during work, the actual occurrence of these things almost 
perfectly mirrored the potential flexibility in these areas: 92% of respondents said 
that it was acceptable to make private calls at work, and 92% also said that they did 
make private calls at work. Similarly, 46% said that it was acceptable to run private 
errands at work, and 45% said that they actually did run private errands. 

The sex difference that was apparent concerning the potential to run private 
errands with males being more likely to be able to do so was confirmed in the actual 
flexibility data. Twenty percent more men than women (54.5% vs". 34.5%) carried 
out private errands at work. Three-quarters of respondents reported that they 
sometimes left their job early or arrived late due to problems regarding childcare. 
There were essentially no country differences in this area. 

The final question in this set, “Do you ever bring a child to work on occasion due 
to problems regarding childcare?”, elicited much lower agreement. Eighteen per 
cent overall said that they did this on occasion (15% of men and 22% of women). 
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but there were large country differences. This behaviour was least acceptable in 
France, with only 9% of parents saying they ever did it, and also infrequent in Italy 
(12%) and in Ireland (15%). Denmark was unusual in that 36% of parents said that 
they did bring a child to work on occasion when there were childcare problems. 
When we look at the Danish sex breakdown we see that 32% of Danish men 
reported bringing a child to work on occasion and 40% of Danish women did. 

Table 9.6. Actual Flexibility: Percentage “Yes" by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Countries % | 


Males 


Females 


Total 


Make 

private calls 


89.0 


87.0 


100.0 


91.0 


94.0 


89.5 


91.8 


Run private 
errands 


38.0 


24.0 


55.0 


60.0 


54.5 


34.5 


44.5 


Leave early/ 
arrive late 
due to 
childcare 
problems 


76.0 


69.0 


79.0 


75.0 


73.5 


76.4 


74.9 


Bring a child 
to work 


9.1 


12.0 


36.0 


15.0 


14.5 


21.6 


18.0 
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Figure 9.3. Percentage of Parents Who Would Bring a Child to Work due to Childcare 
Problems: Percentage Distributions By Country and Sex 

These results convey a picture of a more relaxed and permissive attitude towards 
“intrusion” of family-related matters in Danish workplace culture - in comparison 
with the other countries. The Danish participants experienced both the most 
potential and the most actual flexibility. 

3.3 Potential for Contact between Participants and Children During the Work Day 

Participants were asked about how easily they could keep in contact with their 
children during the working day. Firstly they were asked about how much of the 
day they were available to their children by phone contact etc., then about how 
easily they could contact their childminding facility. Lastly they were asked about 
how easily they could leave work to visit their childminding facility on occasion. 

3.3. 1 .Availability of Participants During the Day 

Three-quarters of the sample were available either most of the day or all day for 
their children via phone messages, etc. However, while this held for Italy, Denmark 
and Ireland, it was not the case for France. French participants were significantly 
less likely to be available. The country means are presented below and detailed 
percentage data is presented in Appendix Table A58. In Denmark and Ireland there 
appears to be little difference between the public and private sectors on this measure. 
In France those in the public sector were more available than in the private sector 
and in the private sector males were less available than females. In Italy the reverse 
was true: parents working in the private sector were more available to their children 



□ Male 

□ Female 




France % Italy % Denmark % Ireland % All 

Countries % 
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by phone than those working in the public sector; there appeared to be no sex 
differences here. 



Table. 9. 7. How Much of the Workday is the Respondent Available for Their Child/ren Via 
Phone, Messages, Voicemail, etc.: Mean Scores by Country, Sex and Sector (N=400) 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Public 

Sector 


Male 


3.4 


4.0 


4.8 


4.6 


Female 


3.2 


4.1 


5.0 


4.8 


Total Public Sector 


3.3 


4.1 


4.9 


4.7 


Private 

Sector 


Male 


2.5 


4.8 


4.9 


4.8 


Female 


2.9 


4.7 


4.8 


4.3 


Total Private Sector 


2.7 


4.8 


4.9 


4.5 


Total country 


3.0 


4.4 


4.9 


4.6 



(l=not at all, 5 = all day) 

Country: F=92.34, df = 3, p<0.001 
Country x Sector: F=9.79, df = 3, p<0.001 
Country x Sector x Sex F=2.61, df = 3, p<0.05 

When looking more closely at the different groupings, all Danish participants 
were very available to the children during the day: 100% of female public sector 
participants were available all day (mean = 5 out of 5). In Ireland all groups were 
very available but female, private sector participants somewhat less so. 



3.3.2. Ease of Contacting the Childminding Facility 

Parents were also asked how easy or difficult it was for them to keep in contact with 
the childminder/babysitter, school or facility during the day, by telephone or 
otherwise. The vast majority of parents (89%) said that they could do this easily, 
7.5% said that they could do so with difficulty, and 3% said that they could not do it 
at all (see Appendix Tables A59 and A60). 

French participants were significantly less likely to be able to keep in contact 
with their childminding facility during the day by telephone or otherwise than were 
participants from the other countries and this pertained particularly to those in low 
SES jobs. Those in high SES jobs were significantly more likely to be easily able to 
keep in contact with the childminding facility. 
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Table 9.8. Ease of Contact with Youngest Child’s Childcare Facility: 
Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 


Low SES 


2.5 


2.9 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


High SES 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 


Total 


2.6 


2.9 


3.0 


3.0 


2.9 



(l=not at all, 3 = easily) 

Country: F=15.63, df = 3, p<0.001 
SES: F=7.17,df= l,p<0.01 
Country X SES: F=2.58, df = 3, p<0.05 

Of those participants who did experience difficulties in contacting their youngest 
child during the day (10.5%), for a third of them it was lack of access to a telephone 
that was the difficulty, for 16% it was distance/transport and for 10.5% permission 
from employer and for 39.5%, “other” (see Appendix Tables A61). 

A similar picture is painted for the possibility of participants leaving work on 
occasion to visit their childminding facility (see Appendix Tables A62 and A63): as 
before, the French participants found it significantly more difficult to do than the 
participants of any other country. 

Table 9.9. Possibility of Leaving Work to Visit Youngest Child: 

Mean Scores by Country (N=400) 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All Conntries 


2.1 


2.7 


2.7 


2.7 


2.6 



(l=not at all, 3 = easily) 
Country: F=22.01, df = 3, p<0.001 



For those participants who had difficulties in leaving work to visit their child, 
almost half reported that it was because they couldn’t leave work (Appendix Table 
A64). The next most common reason was distance/transportation problems, and 
thirdly that the employer would disapprove of them doing so. In Denmark distance 
and transportation weren’t important but there was more difficulty in them being 
able to leave work than in the other countries. 



4. PERCEPTIONS OF WORKPLACE ATTITUDES 

Due to the fact that parents spend so much time at work, the workplace environment 
- both in terms of policies and attitudes - is a critical factor in coping with issues of 
work-life balance. The study included several sets of questions to measure the 
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degree of perceived acceptance of workers’ family responsibilities. These items 
were based on the work of Holt (1994) and Hojgaard (1990, 1996b) in Denmark. 



4.1 Perceived Attitudes of Colleagues, Supervisors and Employers 

Initially, respondents were asked about how understanding their colleagues, 
supervisors and employers were around their family responsibilities. We collected 
data on three key areas: how acceptable it was to arrive late or to leave early from 
work due to problems regarding children, how acceptable it was to bring a child to 
work on occasion due to childcare problems and how well co-workers took into 
account the participants’ responsibilities for a young child. 



4.1.1. Perceived Acceptability of Arriving Late/ Leaving Early 
In comparison to the participants from the other countries, the Danish participants 
were more likely to think it was acceptable amongst their colleagues to leave earlier 
and/or arrive later due to problems regarding childcare. In Denmark the mean score 
was 5.1 (“acceptable”) out of a possible 6 points, with 6 = “very acceptable.” In the 
other countries the means ranged from 4.6 - 4.8, with 4 = “somewhat acceptable.” 
In all of the four countries, it was more likely to be considered acceptable by co- 
workers to leave work early and /or arrive late in higher SES occupations than in 
lower SES ones. 

Table 9.10. Perceived Acceptability by Colleagues of Respondent Arriving Late to / Leaving 
Early from Work due to Childcare Problems: Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


4.4 


4.3 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 


High SES 


4.8 


4.9 


5.3 


5.0 


5.0 


Total 


4.6 


4.6 


5.1 


4.8 


4.8 



(1 = very unacceptable, 6 = very acceptable) 
Country: F =3.21, df = 3; p<0.05 
SES: F=11.24,df= l;p<0.001 



As in the case of co-workers, respondents in Denmark were more likely than 
those in other countries to feel that their managers would consider it acceptable for 
parents to leave work early or to arrive late due to childcare problems. This 
behaviour was considered least acceptable in Italy. Also, as in the case with co- 
workers, employees in higher SES jobs were more likely to think their managers 
would find it acceptable if they left work early or arrived late due to childcare 
problems. 
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Table 9.11. Perceived Acceptability by Managers of Respondent Arriving Late to/ Leaving 
Early from Work due to Childcare Problems: Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


3.8 


3.7 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


High SES 


4.3 


4.3 


5.0 


4.6 


4.6 


Total 


4.1 


3.9 


4.9 


4.7 


4.4 



(1 = very unacceptable, 6 = very acceptable) 
Country: F =13.27, df = 3; p<0.001 
SES: F=11.00,df= l;p<0.001 



4.1.2. Perceived Acceptability of Bringing a Child to Work 

It was also perceived as significantly more acceptable by Danish participants to 
bring a child to work than in the other countries. The Danes were the only ones to 
feel that amongst their colleagues this would be considered acceptable (i.e., 
somewhere between “somewhat acceptable” and “acceptable” on average) - parents 
in the other countries tended to rate it as somewhere between “somewhat 
unacceptable and somewhat acceptable”. There was a moderately significant 
interaction effect between country, sex and SES - while the Danish participants 
were all rather similar in their responses, bringing a child to work was considered 
least acceptable among Italian women working in low SES jobs, and far more 
acceptable to Italian women in high SES jobs. 

Table 9. 12. Perceived Acceptability of Respondent Bringing a Child to Work by Colleagues: 
Mean Scores by Country, Sex and SES (N=400) 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


Low 


3.2 


3.3 


4.5 


2.6 


High 


3.0 


3.5 


4.8 


3.2 


Female 


Low 


4.0 


2.5 


4.4 


3.5 


High 


3.8 


4.2 


4.4 


2.9 


Total Conntry 


3.5 


3.3 


4.5 


3.0 



(1 = very unacceptable, 6 = very acceptable) 
Country: F =14.84, df = 3; p<0.001 
Country x Sex x SES: F =2.93, df = 3; p<0.05 



Concerning perceptions of managerial attitudes toward bringing a child to work, 
there was a highly significant difference between countries. Danish managers were 
perceived as significantly more accepting of this behaviour than were managers in 
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the other countries. In all of the other countries it was considered 
unacceptable/somewhat unacceptable to bring a child to work, even if there were 
childcare problems. However, it was even more unacceptable in lower SES jobs 
than in higher in all countries. 

Table 9. 13. Perceived Acceptability of Respondent Bringing a Child to Work by Managers: 
Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


2.7 


2.4 


4.0 


2.5 


2.9 


High SES 


3.0 


3.1 


4.5 


3.0 


3.4 


Total 


2.9 


2.8 


4.2 


2.8 


3.2 



(1 = very unacceptable, 6 = very acceptable) 
Country: F =18.76, df = 3; p<0.001 
SES: F=7.94,df=l;p<0.005 



4.1.3. Perceived Attitudes of Colleagues, Supervisor and Employer towards One ’s 
Childcare Responsibilities 

Respondents were asked, “How well do you think the following people take into 
account the fact that you have responsibility for a child/ren?” The women in the 
study were more likely than the men to think that their colleagues were sympathetic 
to their childcare responsibilities. Surprisingly, this trend was reversed in Italy - 
male respondents perceived more understanding on the part of their colleagues than 
did female respondents. 

Table 9.14. How Well Colleagues Take into Account Respondents’ Childcare Responsibilities 
Mean Scores By Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


3.9 


4.1 


3.7 


3.7 


3.8 


Female 


4.1 


3.6 


4.3 


4.0 


4.0 



(1 = not at all well, 5 = very well) 
Sex: F=3.80,df=l;p<0.05 
Country X Sex: F =4.82, df = 3; p<0.005 



Respondents were also asked how well they thought their supervisors took into 
account their childcare responsibilities. There were slight, but significant 
differences by country, indicating that most acceptance was perceived by Irish 
parents and least by French parents. The Italians and the Danes fell in between. In 
all cases lower SES respondents were less likely to perceive sympathetic attitudes 
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from their supervisors than were higher SES workers; however, this pattern did not 
hold in Ireland, where there was no differenee between high and low SES workers. 

Table 9. 15. How Well Immediate Supervisor Takes into Account Respondents ’ Childcare 
Responsibilities: Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


3.3 


3.5 


3.5 


3.9 


3.5 


High SES 


3.6 


3.7 


4.0 


3.9 


3.8 


Total 


3.4 


3.6 


3.7 


3.9 


3.7 



(1 = not at all well, 5 = very well) 
Country: F =2.80, df = 3; p<0.05 
SES: F=5.51,df= l;p<0.05 



Co-workers, supervisors and employers are all distinet entities and it eannot be 
assumed that their attitudes will always eoineide. Thus, respondents were also asked 
about the attitude of their employer toward their ehildeare responsibilities. There 
was a moderately signifieant differenee between eountries on this measure. As may 
be seen below, the Italian partieipants reported their employers took into aeeount 
their ehildeare responsibilities the least and Irish partieipants did the most. Danes 
and the Freneh fell somewhere in between. There was also a tendeney for female 
workers to pereeive more positive employer attitudes than males, partieularly in 
Denmark. However, this pattern was reversed in Italy, in which male workers were 
more likely to perceive positive employer attitudes than were female workers. 

Table 9.16. How Well Employer Takes into Account Respondents’ Childcare Responsibilities: 
Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


3.4 


3.4 


3.0 


3.5 


Female 


3.5 


2.8 


3.5 


3.7 


Total 


3.5 


3.1 


3.3 


3.6 



(1 = not at all well, 5 = very well) 
Country: F =2.70, df = 3; p<0.05 
Country X Sex: F =3.56, df = 1; p<0.05 



4.2 Perceived Attitudes towards People Availing of Family Friendly Policies 

Participants were asked a series of further questions about the attitudes in their 
workplace towards people availing of family friendly policies. The reason for the 
inclusion of these items was to examine whether attitudinal barriers exist in this area 
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and, if so, to what extent. This is important from at least two points of view. One 
eoneems barriers to women’s eareer advaneement and the seeond relates to barriers 
to men’s greater partieipation in family life. 



4.2. 1. Perceived Attitudes to Men taking Extended Leave for Childcare Reasons 
Respondents were initially asked “To what extent do you agree that in your 
workplace: 

a) “Many employees are resentful when men take extended leaves to care for 
newborn or adopted children.” 

Partieipants generally reported that they disagreed with the statement. We 
examined whether there were any signifieant differenees based on eountry, sex, SES 
or publie v^. private seetor. As may be seen in the Table below, the all eountry 
mean was 3.3 out of 7, with 1 = “strongly disagree” and 7 = “strongly agree”. A 
seore of 3.3 thus falls between slightly disagree and neutral (4). The mean seores 
ranged from 1.8 in Italy (moderate disagreement) to 5.7 in Franee (elose to moderate 
agreement). The mean seores in Denmark (2.8) and Ireland (3.2) were in between, 
but were eloser to the Italian seores, indieating moderate to slight disagreement. 

In addition to signifieant eountry differenees, there was also a signifieant 
differenee between publie and private seetor employees. In all of the eountries, 
private seetor workers were more likely to think that there was resentment when 
men took extended leave for ehildeare reasons in eomparison to the publie seetor 
(mean seores for private seetor were 3.6 and for publie seetor 2.9). 

Table 9. 1 7. Perceived Resentment of Men Taking Extended Leave for Childcare: 

Mean Scores by Country and Sector (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Public 


5.4 


1.6 


1.5 


2.9 


2.9 


Private 


6.0 


1.9 


2.9 


3.6 


3.6 


Total 


5.7 


1.8 


2.2 


3.3 


3.3 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Country: F=88.71, df = 3, p<0.001 
Sector: F=18.24, df = 1, p<0.001 



In general there were not great differenees here on the basis of oeeupational 
status. There was a slight tendeney for higher SES workers in Denmark and Ireland 
to pereeive less resentment when men took leave. In Italy there was no differenee 
based on SES. However, in Franee there was a very big differenee in views of lower 
and higher SES workers. Here higher SES workers pereeived the most resentment if 
men took leave (mean seore = 6.3), whereas lower SES workers pereeived less 
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resentment (mean = 5.2). Nevertheless, the Freneh seores were still very different 
from those in the other eountries. 

There were no sex differenees on this measure. Men and women in all eountries 
had similar attitudes on this issue. 

Table 9. 18. Perceived Resentment of Men Taking Extended Leave for Childcare: 

Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Low SES 


5.2 


1.8 


2.4 


3.4 


High SES 


6.3 


1.8 


2.1 


3.1 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Country X SES: F=3.34, df = 3, p<0.05 



4.2.2. Perceived Attitudes to Women taking Extended Leave for Childcare Reasons 
We ordered the questions, males first, sinee for women to take extended leave is 
more eommonplaee. We were interested in spontaneous attitudes toward this 
relatively new stimulus, and for it not to be influeneed by the female statement first. 

Perceived attitudes about women taking leave were more permissive, not 
surprisingly, than were those toward men taking leave. The least resentment 
towards women taking extended leave was in Italy, followed by Denmark. This 
may be because of the pro-family attitudes in Italy and the tradition of egalitarian 
attitudes and family friendly policies in Denmark. The attitudes in Ireland followed, 
and the French attitudes, as before, were seen as least permissive by the respondents. 
The French mean was 4.9 as compared with the Italian mean of 1.6, the Danish mean 
of 1.8 and the Irish mean of 2.8. The socio-economic differences were negligible in 
Italy and Denmark, as seen below, however in France, as we saw before, there was 
more perceived resentment towards women taking extended leave in the higher 
socio-economic group. In Ireland the reverse was true, although the difference was 
not as great as in France. 
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Table 9. 1 9. Perceived Resentment of Women Taking Extended Leave for Childcare: 
Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Low SES 


4.3 


1.5 


1.6 


3.1 


High SES 


5.4 


1.7 


1.6 


2.5 


Total 


4.9 


1.6 


1.8 


2.8 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Country: F=81,38, df = 3, p<0.001 
Country X SES: F=3.89, df = 3, p<0.01 



In all countries, there was an overall significant effect of sector, whereby more 
resentment of women taking leave was perceived in the private sector. This was 
modified by an SES effect, which indicated that in the private sector greater 
resentment towards women taking leave was felt by lower SES workers, whereas in 
the public sector, lower SES workers felt there was less resentment than did higher 
SES workers. 

Table 9.20. Perceived Resentment of Women taking Extended Leave for Childcare: 

Mean Scores by SES and Sector (N=400) 





Pnblic 


Private 


Low SES 


2.2 


3.1 


High SES 


2.8 


2.9 


Total 


2.5 


2.9 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Sector: F=7.44, df = 1, p<0.01 
Sector X SES: F=7.53, df = 1, p<0.01 



4.2.3. Sex and Country Differences in Perceived Resentment towards Men and 
Women taking Extended Leave for Childcare 

While there were no sex differences concerning men and women taking leave, we 
were interested in exploring whether there were sex and country differences in 
attitudes towards men v^. women taking leave. Thus, comparisons were carried out 
comparing male and female attitudes within each country toward men taking leave 
vs. women taking leave. These comparisons are presented below. There were no 
significant differences between Italian men or women’s perceptions of men v^. 
women taking leave. Italian men and women tended not to perceive that there was 
resentment in either case. The same was true in Ireland, though a somewhat less 
permissive attitude prevailed than in Italy. On the other hand, both males and 
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females in Franee and in Denmark felt it was seen as less aeeeptable for men to take 
leave than for women. This means that men in Franee and Denmark would 
presumably feel less latitude to engage in this behaviour, sinee it is seen as less 
aeeeptable for men to do it than for women. However, more importantly perhaps are 
the overall mean seores for the eountries, indieating that in general there is more 
pereeived resentment if men take extended leave and this is partieularly pronouneed 
in Franee and least in Italy, followed by Denmark. 

Table 9.21. Perceived Resentment of Men Taking Extended Leave for Childcare vs. Women 
Taking Extended Leave: Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





Means 


Statistics 


Sample 


Men 

taking leave 


Women 
taking leave 


t 


df 


Sig. 


Franee 


5.7 


4.9 


5.17 


91 


p<0.001 


Franee - males 


5.9 


4.8 


4.31 


46 


p<0.001 


Franee - females 


5.6 


4.9 


2.98 


44 


p<0.005 


Italy 


1.8 


1.7 


1.46 


99 


n.s. 


Italy - males 


1.9 


1.7 


1.12 


49 


n.s. 


Italy - females 


1.6 


1.7 


0.94 


49 


n.s. 


Denmark 


2.3 


1.6 


4.33 


98 


p<0.001 


Denmark - males 


2.7 


1.6 


4.01 


48 


p<0.001 


Denmark - females 


1.9 


1.6 


1.96 


49 


p<0.05 


Ireland 


3.3 


2.8 


1.97 


99 


p<0.05 


Ireland - males 


3.4 


2.9 


1.52 


49 


n.s. 


Ireland - females 


3.1 


2.7 


1.25 


49 


n.s. 


All Countries 


3.2 


2.7 


6.21 


390 


p<0.001 


All Countries - males 


3.4 


2.7 


5.16 


195 


p<0.001 


All Countries - females 


3.0 


2.7 


3.51 


194 


p<0.001 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 



4.2.4. Perceived Attitudes towards Men Working Part-Time or Job-Sharing 
One of the ways in whieh men and women ean eombine work and family is to work 
part-time or to job share. This praetiee is widespread for women in many eountries. 
Indeed, women make up the majority of part-time workers and they are also more 
likely to avail of job-sharing options than are men. It was one of the aims of the 
present study to see if there were barriers to men availing of family friendly options 
sueh as these. Henee, we asked the question: “To what extent do you agree that in 
your workplaee . . . 
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“Men who participate in available work-family programmes (e.g., job-sharing, part- 
time work) are viewed as less serious about their career than those who do not 
participate in these programmes.” 

We found that there was a signifieant differenee between eountries in response to 
this statement. Freneh and Irish partieipants both agreed that men who partieipate 
in available work-family programmes (e.g., job-sharing or part-time work) are 
viewed as less serious about their eareer than those who do not, whereas both the 
Italians and Danes disagreed. There was a signifieant interaetion effeet between 
eountry and SES indieating that in three of the eountries - Ireland, Franee and 
Denmark, higher SES respondents were more likely to agree with the statement, 
whereas in Italy there was no effeet of elass on this. The soeial elass differenee was 
quite pronouneed in Franee and Ireland and to a mueh lesser extent in Denmark. 

Table. 9.22. Men in Work-Family Programmes Perceived as ’Less Serious’ about Career: 
Mean Scores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


4.2 


2.1 


2.9 


4.3 


3.4 


High SES 


6.0 


2.1 


3.5 


5.9 


4.5 


Total 


5.1 


2.1 


3.2 


5.1 


3.9 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 

Country: F=56.13, df = 3, p<0.001 
SES: F=29.01,df= l,p<0.01 
Country X SES: F=4.35, df = 3, p<0.005 

Male partieipants were signifieantly more likely to think that men who partieipate 
in available work-family programmes (e.g. job-sharing, part-time work) are viewed 
as less serious about their eareer than those who do not partieipate in these 
programmes than were female partieipants. This is thus likely to ereate a distinet 
barrier to men taking up this kind of employment, whieh eould faeilitate work-life 
balanee for then. 
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Table 9.23. Men in Work-Family Programmes Perceived as ‘Less Serious’ About Career: 
Mean Scores by Sex and Sector (N=400) 





Male 


Female 


Public 


3.7 


3.1 


Private 


4.7 


4.3 


Total 


4.2 


3.7 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Sex: F=4.50,df=l,p<0.05 
Sex X Sector: F=4.64, df = 1, p<0.05 



4.2.5. Perceived Attitudes towards Women Working Part-time Work or Job Sharing 
The participants from all countries disagreed that women who participate in 
available work-family programmes (e.g. job-sharing, part-time work) are viewed as 
less serious about their career than those who do not participate in these 
programmes, except the Irish who tended to agree slightly. Despite the overall 
disagreement with the statement, those in low SES jobs were more likely to disagree 
than those in high SES jobs. When looking more closely at the groups who agreed 
with the statement, in contrast to the majority who disagreed, the French and Irish 
high SES participants were the only groups to agree. 

Table 9.24. Women in Work-Family Programme Perceived as ‘Less Serious ’ about 
Career: Mean Scores by SES and Country (N^400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


3.2 


2.0 


2.1 


3.7 


2.7 


High SES 


4.6 


2.0 


2.9 


5.8 


3.8 


Total 


3.9 


2.0 


2.5 


4.7 


3.3 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 

Country: F=45.12, df = 3, p<0.001 
SES: F=32.02,df= l,p<0.001 
Country X SES: F=5.66, df = 3, p<0.001 

It is noteworthy that in the case of male participation in work-family programmes 
there was a sex difference - male participants were more likely to agree that men 
were viewed as less serious about their careers than women participants. In the case 
of women in family-work programmes there was no sex difference - both male and 
female participants generally thought that women were not viewed as being less 
serious about their careers if they took part in work-family programmes. With 
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respect to women on this issue, the Italians, followed by the Danes, disagreed most 
strongly that women are viewed as less serious about their careers if in these 
circumstances. The French tended to be neutral on this, whereas the Irish tended to 
agree slightly. Participants appear to be more likely to agree that men’s, rather than 
women’s, careers are jeopardized, reflecting traditional gender role attitudes. 



4.2.6. Sex and Country Differences in Perceptions of Men vs. Women in Work- 
Family Programmes as ‘ Less Serious ’ about Career 

When comparing participants’ reports of how men and women are compared in the 
workplace with respect to their participating in work-family programmes, e.g., job 
sharing and part-time work, the same trends may be seen as in the comparison of 
men and women taking extended leave for childcare reasons. French and Danish 
participants, particularly the men, thought there was a difference in how men and 
women were perceived - men who participated in work family programmes were 
more likely to be perceived as not taking their careers seriously than women were. 
The Italians did not see a difference between how men and women were perceived 
in this regard and neither did Irish males. 
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Table 9.25. Perceived Attitudes Toward Men vs. Women in Work-Family Programmes: 
Mean Scores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





Means 


Statistics 


Sample 


Men in Work- 
Family 
Programmes 


Women in 
Work-Family 
Programmes 


t 


df 


Sig. 


France 


5.2 


3.9 


6.09 


92 


p<0.001 


France - males 


5.6 


3.9 


6.37 


46 


p<0.001 


France - females 


4.7 


3.8 


2.63 


45 


p<0.01 


Italy 


2.1 


2.0 


0.92 


99 


n.s. 


Italy - males 


2.0 


1.8 


1.57 


49 


n.s. 


Italy - females 


2.2 


2.1 


0.06 


49 


n.s. 


Denmark 


3.2 


2.5 


4.01 


96 


p<0.001 


Denmark - males 


3.7 


2.9 


2.96 


47 


p<0.005 


Denmark - females 


2.8 


2.1 


2.69 


48 


p<0.01 


Ireland 


5.1 


4.7 


2.40 


99 


n.s. 


Ireland - males 


5.2 


5.0 


0.75 


49 


n.s. 


Ireland - females 


5.1 


4.4 


2.60 


49 


p<0.01 


All Countries 


3.9 


3.3 


7.08 


389 


p<0.001 


All Countries - males 


4.1 


3.4 


5.74 


194 


p<0.001 


All Countries - females 


3.7 


3.1 


4.29 


194 


p<0.001 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 



4.3 Perceived Work Pressure 

One of the problems in eombining work and family life is the problem of work 
demands. In some jobs employees feel pressure to work over and above the normal 
hours and to bring work home. In some cases, employees feel that this is necessary 
in order to get ahead. Thus, not only can employees not contemplate workingyewer 
hours to facilitate work-life balance, in many cases they may be expected to work 
more hours. To what extent this was a problem was examined in this part of the 
study. 

Respondents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with the statement: 
“To get ahead employees are expected to work over and above the normal hours, 
whether at the workplace or at home? ’’ 

Participants in high SES jobs and those working in the private sector were 
significantly more likely to agree than were those in low SES jobs and those 
working in the public sector, as illustrated below. 
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Table 9.26. Perception that to Get Ahead Employees must Work Over and Above the Normal 
Hours: Mean Scores by SES and Sector (N=400) 





Low SES 


High SES 


Total 


Public 


3.0 


4.5 


3.7 


Private 


4.5 


4.9 


4.3 


Total 


3.4 


4.7 


3.3 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Sector: F=8.61, df = 1, p<0.005 
SES: F=37.79,df= l,p<0.001 



Participants in France and Ireland tended to agree that to get ahead employees are 
expected to work over and above the normal hours, whether at the workplace or at 
home, and those in Italy and Denmark disagreed. When looking more closely at the 
different groups involved it appears that all the Irish participants agreed with the 
statement except female participants in low SES jobs. The same situation occurred 
for the French participants. On the other hand, all Danish participants disagreed 
with the statement except female high SES participants, who appeared to be most 
stressed. Female participants in low SES jobs generally disagreed more than the 
other groups with the above statement, across all countries. 

Table 9.27. Perception that to Get Ahead Employees must Work Over and Above the Normal 
Hours: Mean Scores by Country, Sex and SES (N=400) 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


Low SES 


4.6 


2.1 


2.7 


5.2 


High SES 


5.6 


3.3 


3.8 


6.2 


Female 


Low SES 


3.6 


3.3 


2.2 


3.7 


High SES 


5.7 


3.0 


4.4 


5.8 


Total country 


4.9 


2.9 


3.3 


5.2 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Country: F=29.55, df = 3, p<0.001 
Country x Sex x SES: F=2.63, df = 3, p<0.05 



The next related question posed in this series asked respondents to what extent 
they agreed or disagreed with the statement: “7b be viewed favourably by top 
management, employees must constantly put their jobs ahead of their families or 
personal lives. ” 

French and Irish participants tended to agree that to be viewed favourably by top 
management, employees must constantly put their jobs ahead of their families or 
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personal lives more than did the Italian or Danish ones, who tended to disagree 
slightly to moderately. Partieipants in lower SES jobs tended to disagree with the 
above statement and those in high SES jobs tended to agree. There was also a 
signifieant interaction effect of country, sex, SES and sector. The groups who 
agreed most strongly with the statement were French male participants in the private 
sector, working in both high and low SES occupations, French female participants 
working in high SES jobs in the public sector and Irish male participants working in 
high SES jobs in the public sector. 

Compared to the previous measure, “To get ahead employees are expected to 
work over and above the normal hours, whether at the workplace or at home,” the 
same effects of country and SES are present, with France and Ireland and high SES 
participants most likely to agree that “To be viewed favourably by top management, 
employees must constantly put their jobs ahead of their families or personal lives.” 

Table 9.28. To be Viewed Favourably by Top Management Employees must Put Job ahead of 
Family Life: Mean Scores by Country, Sex, SES and Sector (N=400) 









France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total SES 


Low SES 


Male 


Public 


4.7 


1.7 


1.9 


5.4 


3.5 


Private 


6.5 


1.8 


3.3 


4.2 


Female 


Public 


3.9 


2.0 


2.8 


3.6 


Private 


5.2 


3.8 


2.2 


3.6 


High SES 


Male 


Public 


5.0 


2.4 


3.9 


6.1 


4.2 


Private 


6.4 


2.4 


2.5 


5.3 


Female 


Public 


6.1 


2.4 


2.3 


5.7 


Private 


5.2 


2.3 


4.5 


5.6 


Total Country 




5.4 


2.3 


3.0 


4.9 


3.9 



(l=strongly disagree, 7 = strongly agree) 
Country: F=55.22, df = 3, p<0.001 
SES: F=4.35,df= l,p<0.001 
Country x Sex x SES x Sector: F=4.53, df = 3, p<0.005 



4.4. Summary of Workplace Attitudes 

The most striking impression one sees from the data in this section is that the 
attitudes of the Italians and of the Danes appeared to reflect the most accepting and 
relaxed workplace cultures, as compared with the French and the Irish. In general 
the French tended to agree with the statements more than participants of the other 
countries - that there was resentment when people used work-family measures and 
that they were expected to put work above family. The Irish also agreed to some 
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extent that there were these pressures in their workplaees. Those in high SES jobs 
tended to pereeive the most pressures of this type, and those in the private seetor 
also. Male partieipants pereeived more pressure about men regarding work-family 
measures. On many of the statements all partieipants disagreed exeept for Freneh 
partieipants in high SES jobs who were the group most likely to feel this sort of 
pressure. The group that appeared to feel the least pressure was female partieipants 
in low SES jobs; on the other hand, they have fewer oeeupational opportunities and 
therefore may have lower expeetations. 

Freneh and Danish partieipants, partieularly the men, thought there was a 
differenee in how men and women are pereeived - men who partieipated in work 
family programmes were more likely to be pereeived as not taking their eareers 
seriously than women were. The Italians did not see a differenee between how men 
and women were pereeived in this regard and neither did Irish males. 

5. WORKPLACE POLICIES 

We have deseribed extensively in Chapter 2-6 the national polieies available to 
meet the needs of working parents. This was done in relation to individual eountries 
in eaeh of the national literature reviews, and then eomparatively in Chapter 6. 

In this seetion, we report on data in whieh the respondents were asked 
personally about a variety of potential workplaee polieies in their plaee of 
employment. Partieipants firstly were asked whether or not eaeh poliey was 
available in their workplaee, seeondly, whether or not they had used eaeh poliey and 
lastly whether their attitude towards the poliey in general was favourable or not. 

5.1. National Leave Policies 

5.1.1. Paid Maternity Leave 

The majority of partieipants were aware that there was paid maternity leave 
available in their workplaees, although a quarter of Freneh males and a third of 
Danish males didn’t know whether there was any paid maternity leave available or 
not in their workplaees. 
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Table 9.29. Paid Maternity Leave: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


50.0 


89.8 


86.0 


94.0 


62.7 


90.0 


81.6 


92.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


25.0 


8.2 


10.0 


2.0 


31.4 


6.0 


10.2 


4.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


0.0 


85.4 


0.0 


82.0 


0.0 


72.0 


0.0 


80.4 




















Do Not Favour 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Somewhat Favour 


26.1 


6.4 


24.0 


4.0 


4.0 


2.0 


8.0 


4.0 


Strongly Favour 


73.9 


93.6 


76.0 


92.0 


96.0 


98.0 


92.0 


96.0 



Approximately four-fifths of the women interviewed in eaeh eountry had taken 
paid maternity leave. 

The vast majority of partieipants were highly favourable towards paid maternity 
leave. The partieipants who least enthusiastie about it were a quarter of Freneh 
males and a quarter of Italian males who only reported that they ‘somewhat’ 
favoured it. 



5.1.2. Unpaid Maternity Leave 

Unpaid maternity leave was most available to Irish parlieipants, followed by the 
Italians. It was not available to the majority of the Danish partieipants, and most of 
the Freneh partieipants didn’t know if it was available or not. 
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Table 9.30. Unpaid Maternity Leave: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N= 400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


33.3 


30.9 


70.0 


77.6 


12.2 


6.0 


90.6 


89.8 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


46.7 


43.6 


20.0 


8.2 


34.7 


8.0 


7.5 


8.5 




















Used (% Yes) 


0.0 


7.3 


0.0 


36.0 


0.0 


4.1 


0.0 


54.2 




















Do Not Favour 


28.6 


46.0 


16.0 


22.0 


53.1 


84.0 


5.8 


8.5 


Somewhat Favour 


47.6 


46.0 


36.0 


28.0 


42.9 


16.0 


25.0 


22.0 


Strongly Favour 


23.8 


8.0 


48.0 


50.0 


4.1 


0.0 


69.2 


69.5 



The percentages of women using unpaid maternity leave varied greatly by 
country. Only 4% of Danish women used it, followed by 7% of French women. A 
third of Italian women had used it and a half of the Irish women had used it. A high 
proportion of French males and females and Danish males did not know whether or 
not it was available in their workplace. 

Participants were less favourable towards unpaid maternity leave than they were 
towards paid maternity leave. Danish participants, particularly the women, were not 
in favour of it as a policy. French participants were divided on the matter, though 
French females were less favourable than French males. Irish participants were 
generally favourable. Half of Italian participants strongly favoured it and the rest 
were divided. 



5.1.3. Paid Paternity Leave 

Paid paternity leave was available in the workplaces of 83% of the Danish 
respondents and in approximately two-thirds of those of the Italian participants. 
Approximately half of Irish men and women said that paid paternity leave was 
available to them. Among the French, it was available to 43% of the men and 26% 
of the women. There was a fairly high proportion of ‘don’t knows’, though less so 
amongst the Danish parents. 
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Table 9.31. Paid Paternity Leave: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


42.9 


26.3 


66.0 


68.8 


82.0 


84.0 


50.0 


47.9 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


26.5 


52.6 


26.0 


14.6 


10.0 


10.0 


14.0 


22.9 




















Used (% Yes) 


36.2 


0.0 


24.0 


0.0 


66.0 


0.0 


34.0 


0.0 




















Do Not Favour 


2.3 


0.0 


2.0 


6.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.1 


Somewhat Favour 


18.2 


28.6 


34.0 


32.0 


2.0 


0.0 


6.1 


2.1 


Strongly Favour 


79.5 


71.4 


64.0 


62.0 


98.0 


98.0 


93.9 


95.8 



Fully two-thirds of the Danish fathers in the sample said they had taken paid 
paternity leave. Approximately one-third of French and Irish fathers reported that 
they had, as did one quarter of the Italian fathers. The Danish and the Irish 
participants were overwhelmingly in favour of paid paternity leave. Around three- 
quarters of the French and two-thirds of the Italian participants strongly favoured it 
also. 



5.1.4. Unpaid Paternity Leave 

Unpaid paternity leave was available to 58% of Irish men and in the workplaces of 
28% of Irish women. It was also fairly widely available to Italian men, of whom 
49% said it was available; similarly 57% of Italian women said it was available at 
their workplaces. In France and Denmark it was much less available, being reported 
as available by about a fifth of French parents and 13% of Danish. There was a high 
degree of ‘Don’t Know’ responses, especially in France, but also in Italy and 
Ireland. 
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Table 9.32. Unpaid Paternity Leave: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


22.4 


21.1 


49.0 


57.4 


14.3 


12.0 


58.3 


28.6 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


38.8 


52.6 


34.7 


23.4 


14.3 


14.0 


16.7 


36.7 




















Used (% Yes) 


0.0 


0.0 


8.0 


0.0 


12.5 


0.0 


15.7 


0.0 




















Do Not Favour 


38.3 


33.3 


14.0 


22.0 


63.3 


80.0 


8.2 


12.5 


Somewhat Favour 


53.2 


38.9 


42.0 


40.0 


28.6 


14.0 


34.7 


18.8 


Strongly Favour 


8.5 


27.8 


44.0 


38.0 


8.2 


6.0 


57.1 


68.8 



Not a single French male participant had used unpaid paternity leave even though 
22% of them reported that it was available in their workplaces. There was very little 
take-up in any of the other countries either. 

Participants were not favourable to unpaid paternity leave as compared to paid 
paternity leave. The Danish participants stood out as being unfavourable towards it, 
and the Irish as being in favour. Figure 6 below shows the extent to which paid 
and unpaid maternity and paternity leave are used. Italy and Ireland have a similar 
pattern of usage, with paid maternity leave being the most common leave taken, 
followed by unpaid maternity leave. In France and Denmark paid maternity leave is 
also the most common, but unpaid maternity leave is little used and is far superseded 
by paid paternity leave. Danish participants took more paid paternity leave than in 
any other country - almost as much as maternity leave was taken. It can also be 
seen that more Irish participants took unpaid maternity and paternity leave than 
participants from any other country. 
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■ Paid Maternity Leave 

□ Unpaid maternity leave 

□ Paid paternity 

□ Unpaid paternity 



Figure 9.4: Use of Maternity and Paternity Leave by Country: 

Percentage Distribution by Country 

While people in all countries were favourable to paid leave, they were not 
equally favourable to unpaid leave. Everyone was favourable to paid maternity 
leave, however, when it came to unpaid maternity leave, France and Denmark were 
much less favourable than Ireland and Italy. The majority of Irish participants were 
strongly in favour of every one of the policies detailed including the unpaid leave 
policies that many of the other participants were not in favour of The Danish 
participants were the next most favourable overall, due to their favouring very 
strongly the paid leave and flexible working policies, and not favouring at all the 
unpaid leave policies. The Italians were the next most favourable overall, followed 
by the French. 



5.1.5. Parental Leave 

Parental leave is leave taken for childcare purposes, usually following maternity/ 
paternity leave or some other time before the child is under three or under five, 
depending on the country. In Denmark, France and Italy, this leave is paid in 
varying degrees from 30% in Italy to up-to full salary in Denmark (negotiable with 
employer) and at a flat rate in France; in Ireland there is only unpaid parental leave. 
The length of parental leave varies by country and age of child (see Table 6.5, 
Chapter 6). 



5. 1.5.1. Availability of Parental Leave 

We asked the participants to indicate whether or not they or their partner had paid 
and/ or unpaid parental leave available to them at their workplace. If they did, they 
were asked whether or not they had used it, and what their attitude was towards it. 
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In Italy almost half of the participants had it available to both partners. In France 
a very high proportion of participants did not know whether or not it was available 
to them, although it was definitely not available to half the male and a quarter of the 
female participants. Paid parental leave was not available to 95% of Irish 
participants. 



Table 9.33. Availability of Paid Parental Leave: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


My Work only 


0.0 


25.5 


6.0 


22.0 


8.0 


35.3 


0.0 


0.0 


Partners Work only 


10.2 


0.0 


16.0 


10.0 


14.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Both 


18.4 


4.3 


46.0 


46.0 


42.0 


21.6 


2.0 


2.0 


Neither 


42.9 


25.5 


10.0 


4.0 


20.0 


35.3 


96.0 


94.0 


Don’t know 


28.6 


44.7 


22.0 


18.0 


16.0 


7.8 


2.0 


4.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Unpaid parental leave was available to both partners in the majority of Irish 
couples, and to just under half the Italian couples interviewed. The availability was 
more disparate in Denmark and France. 



Table 9.34. Availability of Unpaid Parental Leave: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


My Work only 


2.0 


20.4 


4.0 


20.0 


6.0 


6.0 


2.0 


14.3 


Partners Work only 


10.2 


4.1 


14.0 


4.0 


10.0 


24.0 


6.0 


4.1 


Both 


46.9 


16.3 


44.0 


42.0 


32.0 


26.0 


78.0 


63.3 


Neither 


6.1 


8.2 


14.0 


8.0 


26.0 


20.0 


6.0 


8.2 


Don’t know 


34.7 


51.0 


24.0 


26.0 


26.0 


24.0 


8.0 


10.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



5. 1.5. 2. Use of Parental Leave 

The groups most likely to have used paid parental leave were Danish, Italian and 
French females in that order. Paid parental leave is not available in Ireland. Ten per 
cent of Italian and 8% of Danish men had taken paid parental leave. A fifth of 
Italian and Irish females had used unpaid parental leave and a quarter of Danish 
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females had done, but fewer men had: 10% of Irish men, 8% of Danish men, 6% of 
Italian men and 2% of Freneh men. The statisties on partners’ use of parental leave 
eorroborates these findings. 

Table 9.35. Use of Paid and Unpaid Parental Leave by Respondents and their Partners: 
Percentage of ‘Yes ’ by Country and Sex 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Self- paid leave 


0.0 


24.5 


10.0 


44.0 


8.0 


52.0 


0.0 


2.0 


Self - unpaid leave 


2.1 


10.4 


6.0 


20.0 


8.0 


24.0 


10.0 


20.0 


Partner - paid leave 


20.0 


2.1 


36.0 


6.0 


48.0 


8.0 


0.0 


2.0 


Partner - unpaid leave 


12.0 


2.1 


12.0 


6.0 


20.8 


2.0 


28.0 


6.0 



The low take-up of unpaid parental leave in Ireland may relate to the faet that it 
eannot be taken very flexibly. The leave must be taken either as a eontinuous bloek 
of 14 weeks or, by agreement between the employer and the employee, may be 
broken up over a period of time. (Parental Leave Aet 1998, s. 7(1), in Equality 
Authority, 1998). Furthermore, an employee must give written notiee to the 
employer of his or her intention to take parental leave, not later than six weeks 
before the employee proposes to eommence the leave {Ibid.). The employer may 
deeide to postpone the parental leave if he or she is satisfied that granting the leave 
would have a substantial adverse effeet on the operation of his or her business. Thus 
it is not surprising that parental leave is not more widely availed of 

5. 1.5. 3. Attitudes towards Parental Leave 

Very few partieipants were not in favour of paid parental leave. The most 
favourable were the Danish and the Irish. 
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Table 9.36. Attitudes Towards Paid Parental Leave: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Do Not Favour 


0.0 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


6.0 


0.0 


Somewhat Favour 


42.0 


28.3 


32.0 


16.0 


12.0 


8.0 


14.0 


14.0 


Strongly Favour 


58.0 


71.7 


64.0 


84.0 


86.0 


92.0 


80.0 


86.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Attitudes were much less favourable to unpaid than to paid parental leave. The 
Danish and the French were least favourable and the Irish were the most favourable. 
The positive attitudes towards unpaid parental leave in Ireland relate to the fact that 
paid parental leave is not yet available and unpaid parental leave has recently been 
granted and more recently extended in length. 



Table 9.37. Attitudes Towards Unpaid Parental Leave: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Do Not Favour 


48.0 


60.0 


16.0 


34.0 


46.0 


60.0 


14.0 


8.0 


Somewhat Favour 


42.0 


33.3 


50.0 


28.0 


38.0 


32.0 


42.0 


40.0 


Strongly Favour 


10.0 


6.7 


34.0 


38.0 


16.0 


8.0 


44.0 


52.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



5. 1.5. 4. Attitudes to Parental Leave if it were Paid More 

Every one of the female Danish participants who had not taken paid parental leave 
would have done so had it been paid more, as compared to only a quarter of the 
Danish male participants. In France too, twice as many female participants as male 
would have taken parental leave if it had been paid more. In Italy only 20-30% of 
participants would have taken it if it had been paid more. As already noted, paid 
parental leave is not available in Ireland, so this particular question was not 
applicable to Irish respondents. 
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Table 9.38. Whether Respondents who did not take Paid Parental Leave Would Have if it 
were Paid More: Percentage of ‘Yes ’ by Country and Sex 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


% 


% 


% 


% 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


22.2 


56.3 


20.0 


28.6 


25.0 


100.0 


- 


- 



Those parents who did not take up unpaid parental leave were asked if they 
would have taken it if it had been paid. Female partieipants were more likely to say 
that they would take parental leave if it were paid than male partieipants. There was 
strong indieation of the potential take-up of paid parental leave among Irish parents 
(85% of women and 77% of men). There was equally strong support among Danish 
women (87.5%) and Freneh women (76%). Male interest in paid parental leave was 
less than that of women, but strong among Irish (77%) and Danish (43%) men and 
less strong among Italian (21%) and Freneh (30%) men. 

Table 9.39. Whether Respondents who did not take Unpaid Parental Leave Would Have if it 
were Paid: Percentage of ‘Yes ’ by Country and Sex 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


% 


% 


% 


% 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


30.3 


76.2 


20.6 


53.1 


42.9 


87.5 


76.7 


84.6 



5.2 Flexible Workplace Policies 
5.2.1. Part-time Working 

Part-time working was available in the majority of workplaees, the exeeption being 
the workplaees of Danish males. 
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Table 9.40. Part-time Working: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


69.4 


73.5 


64.0 


87.8 


29.4 


62.0 


66.0 


83.7 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


6.1 


6.1 


6.0 


0.0 


7.8 


8.0 


2.0 


2.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


4.1 


43.8 


6.0 


38.0 


6.0 


28.0 


12.0 


42.0 




















Do Not Favour 


25.0 


4.3 


8.0 


6.0 


8.0 


4.0 


6.0 


2.0 


Somewhat Favour 


37.5 


17.0 


42.0 


30.0 


40.0 


16.0 


26.0 


6.0 


Strongly Favour 


37.5 


78.7 


50.0 


64.0 


52.0 


80.0 


68.0 


92.0 



Around 40% of female partieipants had worked part-time at some point, exeept 
for Danish females of whom only 28% had. Very few males had worked part-time, 
the highest number being in Ireland (12%). 

The majority of women were strongly in favour of part-time working in all 
eountries, ineluding in Denmark, where there was little take-up of it. Male 
partieipants were more divided, but the majority either favoured or strongly 
favoured it exeept in Franee where a quarter of Freneh males did not favour it as a 
poliey. 



5.2.2. Job-Sharing 

There was less eertainty about the availability of job-sharing, as eompared to part- 
time working. It was most available in Ireland, where it was available to 60% of 
men and 54% of women. It was available to approximately a quarter of the Freneh 
partieipants, and signifieantly fewer of the Danish and Italian. 
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Table 9.41. Job-Sharing: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N= 400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


24.5 


22.9 


8.0 


18.4 


13.3 


13.3 


60.0 


54.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


24.5 


29.2 


18.0 


20.4 


23.3 


16.7 


4.0 


10.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


6.3 


10.6 


2.0 


6.0 


3.3 


3.3 


4.0 


12.0 




















Do Not Favour 


20.0 


23.8 


26.0 


18.0 


22.6 


16.7 


12.0 


6.0 


Somewhat Favour 


65.0 


47.6 


48.0 


40.0 


38.7 


36.7 


32.0 


12.0 


Strongly Favour 


15.0 


28.6 


26.0 


42.0 


38.7 


46.7 


56.0 


82.0 



There was very little take-up of job-sharing in any of the countries. In France 
and Ireland women were more likely to job-share than were men. The Irish 
participants were generally strongly favourable towards job sharing, especially the 
women. In the other countries attitudes were more mixed. 



5.2.3. Flexible Hours 

Participants seemed more certain about whether or not flexible hours were available 
in their workplace. Flexible hours were available for around half the participants, 
with the lowest availability being in Italy and the highest in France. 



Table 9.42. Flexible Hours: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


62.5 


62.5 


49.0 


36.7 


40.0 


52.9 


48.0 


50.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


4.2 


14.6 


4.1 


4.1 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


2.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


51.0 


55.6 


32.0 


24.0 


36.0 


51.0 


36.0 


38.0 




















Do Not Favour 


11.4 


2.2 


6.0 


10.0 


8.2 


10.2 


8.2 


6.0 


Somewhat Favour 


36.4 


31.1 


32.0 


28.0 


18.4 


18.4 


18.4 


16.0 


Strongly Favour 


52.3 


66.7 


62.0 


62.0 


73.5 


71.4 


73.5 


78.0 
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There was a comparatively high take-up of flexible hours compared to other 
workplace policies, with half of French participants of both sexes and half of Danish 
females having availed of them. Flexible hours had also been availed of by a third 
of Italian, Danish and Irish males, and a third of Irish females. The lowest take up 
of this policy was by Italian females, of whom only a quarter had availed of flexible 
hours. 

Male and female participants had very similar attitudes to flexible working: 
within and across countries: the majority strongly favoured it and only a small 
minority were not in favour. 



5.2.4. Career Breaks 

Many participants were not sure whether or not career breaks were available to 
them. A small majority of Irish, Italian and French participants and three-quarters of 
the Danish participants reported that career breaks were available in their workplace. 

Table 9.43. Career Breaks: Availability, Use and Attitude: 

Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N= 400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


58.3 


61.7 


40.0 


57.1 


70.0 


79.6 


56.0 


52.9 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


25.0 


19.1 


30.0 


16.3 


18.0 


10.2 


10.0 


11.8 




















Used (% Yes) 


2.0 


14.6 


0.0 


6.0 


22.0 


44.9 


0.0 


8.0 




















Do Not Favour 


28.3 


24.4 


12.0 


14.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.2 


4.0 


Somewhat Favour 


45.7 


35.6 


48.0 


50.0 


12.0 


8.2 


24.5 


24.0 


Strongly Favour 


26.1 


40.0 


40.0 


36.0 


88.0 


91.8 


65.3 


72.0 



Only a small proportion of female participants from France, Italy and Ireland had 
taken career breaks and virtually no male participants. In Denmark, however, a fifth 
of male participants had used them and almost half of female participants had done 
so. The Danish and the Irish were the most in favour of career breaks where the 
French and Italians were more divided. 



5.2.5. Term-Time Working 

Term-time working is more likely to be available in French and Danish workplaces 
and less so in Irish and Italian workplaces. 
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Table 9.44. Term-Time Working: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


31.9 


54.3 


4.0 


10.2 


58.1 


43.3 


24.0 


4.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


14.9 


26.1 


34.0 


22.4 


16.1 


23.3 


12.0 


10.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


8.3 


17.0 


0.0 


0.0 


16.1 


3.3 


10.2 


0.0 




















Do Not Favour 


40.5 


27.9 


22.0 


16.0 


22.6 


16.7 


18.8 


10.2 


Somewhat Favour 


45.2 


51.2 


50.0 


34.0 


19.4 


33.3 


22.9 


16.3 


Strongly Favour 


14.3 


20.9 


28.0 


50.0 


58.1 


50.0 


58.3 


73.5 



The take-up of term-time working was very low. The three groups who were 
most likely to use it were Freneh females (17%) and Danish (16%) and Irish (10%) 
males. The most favourable attitudes to term-time working were held by the Irish, 
followed by the Danes, then the Italians, then the Freneh. 



5.2.6. Personalised Working Hours 

Personalised working hours were available in 35- 50% of partieipants’ workplaees. 
This figure appears similar within and between eountries. 
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Table 9.45. Personalised Working Hours: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400). 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


40.8 


47.8 


38.0 


34.7 


46.0 


39.2 


44.0 


38.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


14.3 


19.6 


8.0 


12.2 


0.0 


3.9 


2.0 


6.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


29.2 


40.9 


24.5 


22.0 


44.0 


36.7 


34.0 


22.0 




















Do Not Favour 


4.4 


0.0 


12.0 


6.0 


6.3 


8.0 


20.0 


18.0 


Somewhat Favour 


31.1 


31.0 


30.0 


28.0 


18.8 


28.0 


22.0 


14.0 


Strongly Favour 


64.4 


69.0 


58.0 


66.0 


75.0 


64.0 


58.0 


68.0 



At least 22% of participants in all countries had used personalised hours. The 
highest take-up was by Danish males (44%) and French females (41%) and the 
lowest take up was by Italians (23%) and Irish females (22%). 

The Irish figures for take-up of personalised hours closely mirror those obtained 
by the CSO in a nationwide study (CSO, 2001). The CSO found that over a fifth of 
all Irish people in employment planned and scheduled their own working times in 
the second quarter of 200 1 , although in Dublin only 1 7% did so. Men were found to 
be almost twice as likely to plan their own working time (28%) as women (16%). 
This sex difference was also apparent in our study in which 34% of Dublin men and 
only 22% of Dublin women had personalised working hours. The majority of 
participants were strongly in favour of personalised hours. 



5.2.7. Tele-working 

Tele-working was not available to the majority of participants. It was most available 
to Danish males (46%), then to Irish males 35%), and was least available to Italian 
females (8%). 
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Table 9.46. Tele-working: Availability, Use and Attitude: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Availability (% Yes) 


19.0 


13.6 


10.0 


8.2 


46.0 


22.0 


34.7 


20.0 


Availability (% Don’t know) 


2.4 


13.6 


2.0 


6.1 


0.0 


2.0 


6.1 


2.0 




















Used (% Yes) 


17.4 


4.5 


4.0 


6.0 


34.0 


10.2 


10.0 


8.2 




















Do Not Favour 


22.2 


23.7 


16.0 


32.0 


18.4 


20.0 


18.4 


9.8 


Somewhat Favour 


38.9 


36.8 


46.0 


28.0 


26.5 


18.0 


26.5 


27.5 


Strongly Favour 


38.9 


39.5 


38.0 


40.0 


55.1 


62.0 


55.1 


62.7 



The majority of participants had not done tele-working. A third of Danish males 
had used this policy, however. The majority of Irish and Danish participants were 
strongly in favour of tele-working, and less than quarter of any group were not in 
favour. 

5.2.8. Summary of Workplace Policies 

We constructed an index of ‘family-friendliness’ of the respondent’s workplace by 
summing the total number of ‘yes’s in response to each of the questions regarding 
the availability of workplace policies, e.g. ‘Is paid maternity leave available?’ Each 
of the 12 policies to receive a ‘yes’ was given a score of three; thus the scale ranges 
from 0 - 36. 

There were significant differences found between countries, sectors and SES. 
The significant country difference indicated that Irish respondents were more likely 
to have the most family friendly policies available and French respondents the least. 
There was also a significant difference between participants working in the public 
v^. private sectors, with those in the private sector having somewhat fewer of the 
policies available to them. Participants in higher SES occupations had a greater 
availability of the policies than those in lower SES occupations. 
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Table 9.47. Family-Friendliness of Workplace: Mean Scores by Country, SES and Sector 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 

SES 


Total 

Sector 


Low 

SES 


Publie 


14.0 


19.4 


14.6 


18.3 


Low = 
15.9 


Pub. = 
17.9 


Private 


13.0 


14.1 


15.1 


18.5 


High 

SES 


Publie 


17.5 


18.5 


15.9 


23.7 


High = 
18.2 


Priv. 

16.2 


Private 


12.6 


17.0 


18.1 


20.8 


Total Country 


14.2 


17.2 


16.3 


20.3 


17.0 


17.0 



(0 = no family friendly policies available, 
36 = all family friendly policies available) 
Country: F=14.91, df = 3, p<0.001 
Sector: F=7.26, df = 1, p<0.01 
SES: F=12.13,df= l,p<0.001 



The figure below illustrates these differenees in the family friendliness of the 
workplaees in the different eountries. 




Public sector Private sector 



low SES high SES 




Figure 9.5: Relative Family-Friendliness of Workplace: 
Mean Scores by Sector, SES and Country 





CHAPTER 10 



COMBINING WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 



1. RECONCILING WORK AND FAMILY 

In the previous two ehapters we focused first on children and family life and then on 
the workplace. In this chapter we bring the two pieces together with the specific aim 
of finding out how working parents with young children reconcile these two major 
areas of their lives. Our major focus here is on key dependent measures of well- 
being. These include the measure of ease v^. difficulty of combining work and 
family life as well as several classic measures which have been widely used in social 
indicators research, i.e., satisfaction with work, health, partner/spouse, family life 
and life in general. We also include two measures related to time which cross the 
boundary of family and work and have major implications for reconciliation - 
namely 1) the extent to which parents’ working schedules create problems with their 
childcare arrangements; and 2) and parents’ ideal working schedule. 

Building upon many of the measures presented in the preceding sections, this 
chapter presents results examining the predictors of successfully (or unsuccessfully) 
combining work and family life. The most significant predictors are presented for 
the combined four-country sample and then for males and females separately. 
Individual country differences are also discussed. 

We then examine country differences in well-being, as well as the correlates of 
the different measures of well-being, drawing upon the key sets of variables 
presented earlier, including time variables, attitudes in the workplace, extent of help 
received, etc. Policies in the workplace, such as potential and actual flexibility and 
overall “family friendliness” of the workplace, are also examined in relation to the 
various measures of perceived well-being. 



1.1. Ease vs. Difficulty in Reconciling Work and Family 

Participants were asked how easy or difficult it was for them to combine their work 
with their family lives. They were asked to respond on a six-point scale, ranging 
from 1 = “very easy” to 6 = “very difficult.” As may be seen below, 56.8% of all 
parents said it was easy to combine work and family life and 43.2% said it was 
difficult. Most parents fell into the two categories “somewhat easy” (36.9%) and 
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“somewhat difficult” (30.6%). Of those saying it was difficult, 8.3% said it was 
“difficult” and 4.3% said it was “very difficult.” The full comparative percentage 
tables by country are presented in Appendix Table A65. 

Table 10.1. Ease vi. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 

Percentage Distributions for All Countries by Sex 



All Countries 

% 




M 


F 


Total 


Very Easy 


5.0 


3.1 


4.0 


Easy 


15.5 


16.3 


15.9 


Somewhat Easy 


40.5 


33.2 


36.9 


Somewhat Difficult 


29.0 


32.1 


30.6 


Difficult 


7.5 


9.2 


8.3 


Very Difficult 


2.5 


6.1 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Overall, the Danish parents found it significantly easier to combine their jobs with 
their family lives than did the parents in the other three countries. The Danes tended 
to say it was “somewhat easy” (38%) or “easy” (28%), whereas in the other 
countries the responses tended to fall into the “somewhat easy” to “somewhat 
difficult” categories. The means for the countries are presented below, confirming 
the significant effect of country. Two separate analyses of variance were conducted, 
one with country, sex and SES and the second with country, SES and sector. It was 
found that there was no significant effect of sex on this measure. In order to further 
explore possible gender differences, t-tests were conducted on the data comparing 
male and female scores within each country. These analyses confirmed that there 
were no significant differences in France, Denmark or Ireland, but that there was a 
significant gender difference in the Italian data which showed that Italian working 
mothers found it significantly more difficult (mean = 3.9) than Italian working 
fathers (mean = 3.3) to combine their work with their family lives (t = -3.34, df = 
98;p<0.001). 

We therefore present the results for the second ANOVA, involving sector, which 
did show significant effects. As may be seen below, those parents in lower SES 
jobs found it significantly easier to combine work and family life. On first glance, 
this is counter-intuitive, since parents of higher socio-economic status could 
theoretically afford to purchase more resources (e.g., childcare, domestic help, etc.) 
to help with reconciliation of work and family. Furthermore, many jobs of lower 
SES parents very demanding physically, in terms of hours, etc. However, it will be 
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recalled from our results on the workplace that people in higher SES jobs had more 
pressure at work and this may help to explain their greater difficulty combining 
work and family life. There was a moderately significant interaction effect of SES 
and sector indicating that there was virtually no difference within the public sector; 
however, within the private sector those in higher SES jobs found it much more 
difficult that those in lower SES jobs 

Table 10.2. Ease vi. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 

Mean Scores by Country and SES 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


3.4 


3.5 


2.7 


3.2 


3.2 


High SES 


3.7 


3.7 


3.2 


3.7 


3.5 


Total 


3.5 


3.6 


2.9 


3.4 


3.4 



(1 = very easy, 6 = very difficult) 
Country: F = 7.54, df = 3; p<0.001 
SES: F = 10.25, df= l;p<0.001 



Table 10.3. Ease vi. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 
Mean Scores by Sector and SES 





Pnblic 


Private 


Low SES 


3.4 


3.0 


High SES 


3.5 


3.6 



( 1 = very easy, 6 = very difficult) 
SES-Sector: F = 4.42, df = 1; p<0.05 



1.2. Issues of Time 

In most countries the schedules of workplaces and childcare centres and schools are 
not synchronised. Moreover, because most people work similar schedules, traffic is 
generated at peak times which means it is even more difficult to quickly get from 
work to the childcare facility and vice versa. This situation frequently necessitates 
parents needing to arrange complex childcare arrangements, often involving several 
modes and sources of care, ranging from childcare centres to childminders to 
grandparents. 

We were interested in finding out the extent to which the hours one worked 
created problems with one’s childcare arrangements. Over all countries it was found 
that 34% of parents said “not at all,” 35% said “not very much,” 25% said “yes, to 
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some extent,” and 6% said “yes, a great deal.” The full pereentage data by eountry 
is eontained in Appendix Table A66. 

Analysis of varianee revealed that there was a signifieant differenee on this 
question among the four eountries. Freneh partieipants were most likely to report 
that the hours they worked eaused problems with their ehildeare arrangements and 
Irish and Danish partieipants reported the least problems. 

Table 10.4. The Extent to which Working Hours Create Problems with Childcare 
Arrangements: Mean Scores by Country 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


2.4 


2.1 


1.9 


1.8 



(1 = not at all, 4 = yes, a great deal) 
F = 8.64,df=3;p<0.001 



We also asked partieipants what their “ideal working sehedule” would be (with no 
ehange in salary). The most eommon response was that they would like to work 
shorter days (27.5%). The next most eommon response was that partieipants were 
happy with their eurrent sehedules (23%). This was followed by 18% preferring to 
be able to work flexible hours and 17% opting for more holiday time. 
Approximately 16% said they would prefer longer days, but fewer days. Freneh 
partieipants, partieularly the women (40%), preferred to keep their sehedule the way 
it was. Among Danish females there was a tendeney to favour shorter days (43%). 
However, generally speaking, approximately 20% or so in every eountry favoured 
one of the options. This elearly indieates that there is no one solution to meeting 
people’s needs in this area, but rather a need for a variety of flexible options. 

Chi-square tests were earried out to eompare male and female responses. No 
signifieant differenees were found, indieating that male and female parents in all of 
the eountries are basieally similar in imagining a wide variety of optimal working 
patterns. 
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Table 10.5. Respondents’ Ideal Working Schedule: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Longer day/ 
Fewer days 


4.0 


6.0 


19.9 


12.0 


6.3 


16.0 


35.1 


27.1 


16.3 


15.3 


15.8 


Shorter days 


25.5 


19.8 


16.3 


28.0 


27.8 


42.7 


30.8 


29.4 


25.1 


30.0 


27.5 


Flexible hours 


18.3 


19.7 


23.9 


20.0 


19.8 


12.2 


12.2 


16.7 


18.5 


17.1 


17.8 


More holiday 
time 


22.5 


24.5 


8.2 


10.2 


22.4 


17.4 


17.2 


14.1 


17.6 


16.5 


17.1 


Stay the same 


31.1 


40.4 


27.7 


27.9 


21.8 


7.8 


10.0 


18.0 


22.7 


23.5 


23.1 


Other 


6.2 


5.4 


4.0 


3.7 


1.9 


10.3 


2.4 


9.9 


3.6 


7.3 


5.5 



Note: As respondents could give more than one answer, totals do not add up to 100% 



Our results may be compared with a 1999 study conducted in the European 
Union member states and Norway by the European Foundation for the Improvement 
of Living and Working Conditions in Dublin (Latta & O’Conghaile, 2000) which 
found that there was a desire to reduce the length of the working week by both male 
and female individuals interviewed. The length of the current working week was 39 
hours, and the ideal length was 34 hours. This compares with an actual average of 
38 hours worked per week in our sample (42 hours for men and 32 hours for 
women). 

The women interviewed in the Latta and O’Conghaile (2000) study, while also 
wishing to reduce their working week, preferred to work long part-time (21-30 
hours) rather than short part time (<20 hours). Over a quarter of the women 
interviewed (27%) expressed the wish to work long part-time while only 14% were 
actually doing so. On examining the reasons for wanting a shorter working week, 
the most common reason for women aged 30-39 was to have ‘more time for 
children’ (77%), followed by ‘more time for yourself and own activities’ (66%), and 
thirdly, ‘to reduce the strains resulting from full-time job’ (55%)(Ibid). 

Of the men interviewed across Europe, 13% reported that they would like to 
work part-time, while less than 4% were actually doing so. The reasons of men in 
the 30-39 age group for wanting to reduce the length of their working week, were 
primarily to have ‘more time for yourself and own activities’ (80% of the men 
reported this as a reason). Over half the men interviewed reported that they would 
like ‘more time for children’ (58%) and under half ‘to reduce the strains resulting 
from full time job’ (44%) (Ibid). 
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Research carried out by Bielenski & Kappuninen in Europe (1999) on working 
time found that ten times as many couples would prefer both partners to be working 
part-time than did so at the time of the study (see figure below). 




Woman not 
employed 



□ Actual 

□ Preferred 



Figure 10.1. Actual and Preferred Working Patterns of European Couples 
(Adapted from Bielenski & Kauppinen, 1999, p. 6) 

Most couples where both partners were in employment were happy with their 
choice, with a tendency towards preferring part-time work for the woman where 
both are in full-time work, and part-time work for both partners where the woman is 
already in part-time employment. This latter trend was particularly noteworthy 
amongst Scandinavian men, of whom 26% would prefer for both partners to be in 
part-time work, as compared to 10% of the men in the Mediterranean countries. The 
differences between the actual situations of couples in the Mediterranean and 
Scandinavian countries were much larger than the differences between the preferred 
work-sharing options (Ibid). 

The happiest couples of all were those in which both partners were working the 
same number of hours - either both full-time or both part-time, and conversely, the 
traditional model of working whereby the man works full-time and the women does 
not working at all has very low popularity. These results therefore, make a strong 
case for the availability of part-time work (Ibid). 
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1.3 Predictors of Ease vs. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life 

As was seen earlier, there were signifieant differenees between the four eountries in 
terms of the ease or diffieulty parents experieneed in eombining work and family 
life. This was found to be mueh easier in Denmark than in the other three eountries 
and it was also more diffieult for those in higher oeeupational status jobs, whieh 
may be related to the generally greater pressure whieh was found to exist for people 
in these jobs. 

When we examined what were the most important faetors determining the ease or 
diffieulty in eombining work and family life we found the following: 



1.3.1. All Countries - Males and Females 

When looking at the results of a multiple regression analysis for the total sample of 
all four eountries, male and female, we see that many of the things we might have 
expeeted to be signifieant are not - like age, edueation or number of ehildren (See 
Table 10.6). Amongst the most important faetors was found to be time. The length 
of one’s partner’s eommuting time was found to be partieularly important (p<.001). 
The longer the eommuting time, the less time they will be available to help with the 
family. The importanee of time is also expressed in the item “Do the hours you work 
ereate problems in your ehildeare arrangements?” The more this was true for 
people, the more diffieulty they had in eombining work and family life (p<.001). 
Not surprisingly, the more hours a person worked per week the more diffieulty they 
had eombining work and family (p<0.01). 

Another very signifieant predietor was the amount of help a person got with 
domestie and ehildeare responsibilities. The more help one got, the easier it was to 
eombine work and family (p<0.001). Attitudes in the workplaee were also very 
important. Most important was a feeling that in a pineh one eould bring one’s ehild 
to work for a little while if ehildeare arrangements broke down. If working parents 
felt that this was aeeepted by eolleagues in partieular, but also by their managers, 
they were more likely to say that eombining work and family was easier. Sueh 
behaviour was more likely to be eonsidered unaeeeptable in Ireland, Franee and 
Italy, as opposed to Denmark. As this question was tapping sueh a sensitive issue, it 
is interesting that it is a good predietor, as it elearly is tapping into the relative 
aeeeptanee of ehildeare responsibilities in the workplaee eulture. 
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Table 1 0. 6. Predictors of Ease vi'. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 
Multiple Regression for All Countries - Total Sample Males and Females (N =400) 





Predictor Variables 


Beta 


Sig. 


1. 


Age 


0.03 




2. 


Level of education 


-0.01 


- 


3. 


Partner’s education 


0.02 


- 


4. 


Occupational Status 


0.14 


- 


5. 


Partner’s Occupational Status 


0.06 


- 


6. 


Own Commuting Time 


0.10 


- 


7. 


Partner’s Commuting Time 


0.16 


*** 


8. 


Length of Work Week 


0.16 


** 


9. 


Length of Partner’s Work Week 


-0.05 


- 


10. 


Number of children 


-0.02 


- 


11. 


HELPINDEX Index of Help with Domestic Responsibilities 


-0.25 


*** 


12. 


Acceptability of arriving late/leaving early 






12a. 


among your colleagues 


0.09 


- 


12b. 


your managers 


-0.10 


- 


13. 


Acceptability of bringing child to work 




- 


13a. 


among your colleagues 


-0.31 


*** 


13b. 


your managers 


0.20 


- 


14. 


How well the following people take into account your responsibility for 
a child: 






14a. 


your colleagues 


-0.02 


- 


14b. 


your immediate supervisor 


-0.10 


- 


14c. 


your employer 


0.07 


- 


15. 


Extent to which the hours you work create problems with childcare 
arrangements 


0.29 


*** 



R =0 .54, R =0.292, Adj R =0.252, Standard Error =0.96 



Table 10.6a. ANOVA for Total Equation 





Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sig. 


Regression 


928.99 


19 


6.79 


7.41 


*** 


Residual 


313.45 


342 


0.91 






Total 


442.44 


361 
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1.3.2. All Countries - Males Only 

Looking at the data for males only in the four countries, it was found again that if 
the hours one works create problems in one’s childcare arrangements, the more 
likely one is to have difficulty combining work and family life. Not surprisingly, the 
longer the working week, the greater the difficulty. Also important was colleagues’ 
acceptance of one’s childcare responsibilities, as manifested in the item concerning 
acceptability of bringing a child to work say for an hour if one had difficulty in 
childcare arrangements (Table 10.7). 



1.3.3. All Countries - Females Only 

What were the key predictors of successfully combining work and family for 
women? Again time was a crucial factor. One’s own commuting time was 
significant, as was one’s partner’s. The shorter the commuting time, the easier it 
was to combine work and family. Women whose hours created problems with their 
childcare arrangements also had more difficulty reconciling work and family life. 
The amount of help women received was also significantly related to successfully 
combining work and family. The less help they received from their partner, the 
more difficulty they experienced combining work and family life - the more help 
they received the easier it was. Finally, colleagues’ attitudes were also important, as 
were those of the woman’s immediate supervisor. The more accepting the attitudes 
concerning the woman’s childcare responsibilities, the easier she found it to 
combine work and family (Table 10.7). 
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Table 10.7. Predictors of Ease vs. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: Multiple 
Regression for All Countries - Males and Females (Males, N = 200 and Females, N = 200) 







Males 


Females | 




Predictor Variables 


Beta 


Sig. 


Beta 


Sig. 


1. 


Age 


0.00 


- 


0.06 


- 


2. 


Level of education 


-0.13 


- 


0.15 


- 


3. 


Partner’s education 


0.01 


- 


-0.02 


- 


4. 


Occupational Status 


0.11 


- 


0.08 


- 


5. 


Partner’s Occupational Status 


0.22 


* 


0.00 


- 


6. 


Own Commuting Time 


0.03 


- 


0.15 


* 


7. 


Partner’s Commuting Time 


0.17 


* 


0.18 


** 


8. 


Length of Work Week 


0.22 


*** 


0.13 


- 


9. 


Length of Partner’s Work Week 


-0.06 


- 


-0.08 


- 


10. 


Number of children 


-0.00 


- 


-0.00 


- 


11. 


HELPINDEX Index of Help with Domestic 
Responsibilities 


-0.05 


- 


-0.16 


* 


12. 


Acceptability of arriving late/leaving early 




- 




- 


12a. 


among your colleagues 




- 


0.07 


- 


12b. 


your managers 


-0.13 


- 


0.02 


- 


13. 


Acceptability of bringing child to work 










13a. 


among your colleagues 


-0.37 


** 


-0.28 


* 


13b. 


your managers 


0.25 


- 


0.18 


- 


14. 


How well the following people take into account your 
responsibility for a child: 










14a. 


your colleagues 


0.02 


- 


-0.12 


- 


14b. 


your immediate supervisor 


0.04 


- 


-0.25 


** 


14c. 


your employer 


0.08 


- 


0.07 


- 


15. 


Extent to which the hours you work create problems 
with childcare arrangements 


0.36 


0.000 


0.20 


** 



Males: R = .583, R^= .34, Adj R^= .259, Standard Error = .92 
Females: R = .59, R^= .35, Adj R^= .275, Standard Error = .97 



Table 10.7a. ANOVA for Total Equation 







Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sig. 


Male 


Regression 


67.62 


19 


3.56 


4.20 


*** 


Residual 


131.32 


155 


0.85 






Total 


198.94 


174 








Female 


Regression 


83.87 


19 


4.17 


4.72 


*** 


Residual 


156.29 


167 


0.94 






Total 


240.16 


186 
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1.3.4. Results for Individual Countries: Ireland 

The factors that were significant in the all country data were also significant for 
Ireland, and in most cases even more significant. The most significant factors for 
Irish parents were: 

• Partner’s Commuting Time 

• The Number Hours Worked per week 

• The Amount of Help received with Domestic Chores and 
Childcare at Home 

• The Extent to which one’s Hours create problems with Childcare 
Arrangements 

The multiple regression for Ireland explained a greater degree of variance in the 
dependent measure than did the multiple regressions for the all country data (See 
Table 10.8). In the Irish data set, 39% of the variance in the dependent measure was 
explained, based on the adjusted R^. Again the total equation was highly significant. 



1.3.5. Results for Italy 

The results for Italy have some similarities with the previous sets of results and 
some differences. In Italy one’s occupational status was related to difficulty in 
combining work and family. Those of higher occupational status had more 
difficulty, presumably because of the greater pressure found in this group. The 
longer the commuting time, the greater the difficulty participants had in combining 
work and family. As in the case in Ireland, the Italian multiple regression explained 
more variance in the dependent measure (35%, based on the adjusted R^) than did 
the all country data. 



1.3.6. French and Danish Results 

The full data for France and Denmark are not presented because the overall 
equations did not reach significance, as did the Italian and Irish data. However, the 
Danish and French data did show that similar variables were predictive to those that 
were significant in the all country data. 
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Table 10.8. Predictors of Ease vs. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 
Multiple Regression for Ireland Only (N = 100) 







1 




Predictor Variables 


Beta 


Sig. 


1. 


Age 


0.06 


- 


2. 


Level of education 


0.07 


- 


3. 


Partner’s education 


0.02 


- 


4. 


Occupational Status 


0.09 


- 


5. 


Partner’s Occupational Status 


-0.02 


- 


6. 


Own Commuting time 


-0.06 


- 


7. 


Partner’s Commuting time 


0.3 1 


*** 


8. 


Length of Work Week 


0.3 1 


*** 


9. 


Length of Partner’s Work Week 


-0.07 


- 


10. 


Number of children 


-0.06 


- 


11. 


HELPINDEX Index of Help with Domestic Responsibilities 


-0.46 


*** 


12. 


Acceptability of arriving late/leaving early 






12a. 


among you and colleagues 


0.21 


- 


12b. 


by managers 


-0.14 


- 


13. 


Acceptability of bringing child to work 






13a. 


among you and colleagues 


-0.35 


* 


13b. 


by managers 


0.29 


- 


14. 


How well the following people take into account your 
responsibility for a child: 






14a. 


Colleagues 


0.02 


- 


14b. 


Immediate Supervisor 


-0.18 


- 


14c. 


Employer 


0.24 


- 


15. 


Extent to which the hours you work create problems with 
childcare arrangements 


0.48 





R = .7 1 , R" = .50, Adj R" = .39, Standard Error = 1 .03 



Table 10.8a. ANOVA for Total Equation 





Sum of 
Squares 


Df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sig. 


Regression 


9 1. 82 


19 


4.83 


4.57 


*** 


Residual 


93.03 


88 


1.06 






Total 


1 84.85 


1 07 









*<05 **<.01 ***<.001 
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Table 1 0. 9. Predictors of Ease vi'. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 
Multiple Regression for Italy Only (N= 100) 







1 




Predictor Variables 


Beta 


Sig. 


1. 


Age 


0.07 


- 


2. 


Level of education 


-0.23 


- 


3. 


Partner’s education 


0.02 


- 


4. 


Occupational Status 


0.38 


* 


5. 


Partner’s Occupational Status 


-0.12 


- 


6. 


Own Commuting Time 


0.23 


* 


7. 


Partner’s Commuting Time 


-0.14 


- 


8. 


Length of Work Week 


0.10 


- 


9. 


Length of Partner’s Work Week 


0.05 


- 


10. 


Number of children 


-0.14 


- 


11. 


HELPINDEX Index of Help with Domestic Responsibilities 


-0.10 


- 


12. 


Acceptability of arriving late/leaving early 






12a. 


among your colleagues 


0.03 


- 


12b. 


your managers 


-0.31 


P<0.06 


13. 


Acceptability of bringing child to work 






13a. 


among your colleagues 


-0.17 


- 


13b. 


your managers 


0.08 


- 


14. 


How well the following people take into account your responsibility 
for a child: 






14a. 


among your colleagues 


0.09 


- 


14b. 


your immediate supervisor 


-0.20 


- 


14c. 


your employer 


-0.16 


- 


15. 


Extent to which the hours you work create problems with childcare 
arrangements 


0.21 


- 



R = .73, R^= .53, Adj R^= .35, Standard Error = .77 



Table 10.9a. ANOVA for Total Equation 





Sum of 
Squares 


df 


Mean 

Square 


F 


Sig. 


Regression 


33.77 


19 


1.78 


3.02 


*** 


Residual 


29.98 


51 


0.59 






Total 


63.72 


70 









*<0.05 **<0.01 ***<0.001 
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2. WELL-BEING 

In this section we examine several global measures of satisfaction which have been 
widely used, particularly in social indicator research. Participants were asked to 
record their satisfaction on five measures of well-being: their health, their work, 
their family life, the relationship with their partner and their life in general. 



2.1. Health 

Most participants appeared satisfied with their health with most saying they were 
either satisfied or very satisfied. Percentage distributions showed that 87% were on 
the satisfied side of the continuum and 13% on the dissatisfied side. Of those who 
were satisfied with their health, 21.6% were “somewhat satisfied”, 41.6% were 
“satisfied” and 23.6% were “very satisfied” (Appendix Table A67). There was a 
significant difference between countries with Danish participants reporting the 
highest level of satisfaction with their health, and Italy and France the least. 

Table 10.10: Satisfaction with Present State of Health: 

Mean Scores by Country and Sex 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


4.6 


4.6 


5.0 


4.5 


4.7 


Female 


4.4 


4.5 


5.1 


4.9 


4.8 


Total 


4.5 


4.5 


5.1 


4.7 


4.7 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
Country: F=5.25, df = 3, p<0.001 



2.2. Work 

The results for satisfaction with work are very similar to those for satisfaction with 
health: most participants reported being satisfied with a few being very and a few 
being somewhat satisfied (Appendix Table A68). There was a significant difference 
between countries showing the same trends: The Danish are the most satisfied 
followed by the Irish. 
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Table 10.11. Satisfaction with Present Work: Mean Scores by Country and Sex 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


4.4 


4.4 


5.0 


4.4 


4.5 


Female 


4.3 


4.5 


4.8 


4.8 


4.6 


Total 


4.3 


4.4 


4.9 


4.6 


4.6 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
Country: F=4.96, df = 3, p<0.005 



In the case of work satisfaction, there was also a significant interaction effect of sex 
and SES. Male participants in lower SES jobs were the group least satisfied with 
their work, and male participants in higher SES jobs were the most satisfied. 
Conversely, women in lower SES jobs were more satisfied than their higher SES 
counterparts, which is surprising, given the nature of the work available in low and 
high SES occupations. However, as we have noted earlier, women in higher SES 
occupations reported significantly more pressure than did women in lower SES jobs, 
which may be a contributing factor. Nevertheless, the means still range from 4.3 to 
4.8 out of a possible 6, indicating relatively high levels of work satisfaction. 

Table 10. 12. Satisfaction with Present Work: Mean Scores by Sex and SES 





Male 


Female 


Low SES 


4.3 


4.7 


High SES 


4.8 


4.5 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6= very satisfied) 
Sex X SES: F=8.97, df = 1, p<0.005 



2.3. Family Life 

The majority of participants reported being either satisfied or very satisfied with 
their family lives (Appendix Table A69). There were no significant differences of 
sex, SES or country. 
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Table 10.13. Satisfaction with Family Life: Mean Scores by Country and Sex 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


4.9 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


5.2 


Female 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


5.1 


Total 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


5.1 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 



2.4. Relationship with Partner 

Participants’ satisfaction with their relationships with their partners shows the same 
trends as for their satisfaction with their health and their work: most are satisfied, 
with the Danes being the most satisfied, followed by the Irish (Appendix Table 
A70). 



Table 10.14. Satisfaction with Partner: Mean Scores by Country and Sex 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


5.1 


5.2 


5.3 


5.3 


5.2 


Female 


4.9 


4.8 


5.3 


5.4 


5.1 


Total 


5.0 


5.0 


5.3 


5.4 


5.2 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
Country: F=4.53, df = 3, p<0.005 



2.5. Life in General 

The same trends can be seen for satisfaction with life in general: the majority of 
participants were satisfied. The Danish participants were the most satisfied, 
followed by the Irish, then the Italians and lastly the French (Appendix Table A71). 
There was also a moderately significant sex difference on this measure with female 
participants reporting higher levels of satisfaction with their life in general than male 
participants. 
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Table 10. 15. Satisfaction with Life in General: Mean Scores by Country and Sex 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


4.6 


4.8 


5.3 


4.9 


4.9 


Female 


4.6 


5.0 


5.5 


5.2 


5.1 


Total 


4.6 


4.9 


5.4 


5.1 


5.0 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
Country: F=14.48, df = 3, p<0.001 
Sex: F=4.51,df= l,p<0.05 



2. 6. Summary of Satisfaction Measures 

In looking at the results for the satisfaetion measures, it is apparent that Denmark 
stands out as having the highest levels of satisfaetion on three of the five measures 
(health, work and life in general) and shares the highest satisfaetion seores with 
Ireland eoneeming relationship with partner. Ireland had the seeond highest mean 
satisfaetion seores on health, work and life in general. There were no signifieant 
eountry differenees on satisfaetion with family life. The greater satisfaetion whieh 
is apparent in the Danish data may refleet three things: 1) the relatively even 

distribution of working hours between the sexes (backed up by a more equal 
distribution of household labour between women and men); 2) a high level of 
relatively affordable public day-care provision and a high degree of paid maternity 
and parental leave; and 3) a workplace culture with a relatively relaxed and 
permissive attitude towards reconciling work and family life. 

It is thus clear that the nature of the Danish workplace, the greater public 
provision of childcare facilities and the greater sharing of roles in the home are 
reflected in higher levels of well-being in several spheres on the part of the Danish 
respondents (Hojgaard, 2002). 

Table 10.16. Summary Table of Satisfaction Levels: 

Mean Scores by Country 



Satisfaction 

with: 


France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Sig. 


Health 


4.5 


4.5 


5.1 


4.7 


p<0.001 


Work 


4.3 


4.4 


4.9 


4.6 


p<0.005 


Family Life 


4.9 


5.1 


5.2 


5.2 


N.S. 


Partner 


5.0 


5.0 


5.3 


5.4 


p<0.005 


Life in General 


4.6 


4.9 


5.4 


5.1 


p<0.001 



(1= very dissatisfied, 6 = very satisfied) 
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However, while this interpretation is no doubt true, it should be noted that 
eountry differenees have been systematieally observed in soeial indieator studies of 
well-being, in the direetion of larger eountries, sueh as Franee and Italy, tending to 
express lower levels of satisfaetion, whereas smaller eountries, sueh as Denmark, 
Ireland, and the Netherlands tending to express higher levels. This tendeney was 
observed by Davis et al. (1982) in a study of determinants of pereeived well being in 
eight European eountries, and by Davis and Fine-Davis (1991) in a eomparative 
study of soeial indieators of living eonditions in the same eight European eountries. 
Inglehart and Rabier (1985) in noting this phenomenon suggest “that the eross- 
national differenees have an important eultural eomponent . . . they probably . . . 
refleet different eultural norms. Quite possibly these eultures differ in the extent to 
whieh it is permissible to express unhappiness and dissatisfaetion with one’s life 
(Ibid, p. 12).” 



3. CORRELATES OF WELL-BEING 

In this seetion we examine the relationships between a wide range of respondent 
eharaeteristies and measures of their well-being. These inelude time -related 
variables, variables related to domestie and ehildeare help, attitudes in the 
workplaee, and the degree of family friendliness of the workplaee in terms of 
polieies available to faeilitate reeoneiliation of work and family life. 

The dependent measures of well-being eonsist of measures of satisfaetion in 
several life domains: 

• health 

• work 

• family life 

• relationship with spouse/partner 

• life in general 

3.1 Relationships between Time-related Variables and Measures of Well-Being 
3.1.1. All Countries - Males and Females 

As was noted earlier in the seetion whieh examined predietors of Ease v^. Diffieulty 
in Combining Work and Family Life, time is of eritieal importanee. In this seetion 
we examine the relationships between various measures of time and the dependent 
measures of satisfaetion in various life spheres in order to see to what extent time is 
related not only to eombining work and family, but also to more general measures of 
well-being. 
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The following table presents data for the entire male and female sample of 
working parents from all of the four countries (N=400). The first two variables 
concerning time (in the left-hand column of the table) concern length of commuting 
time - the first, the commuting time of the respondent and the second, the 
commuting time of the respondent’s partner. It may be seen that there is a low, but 
significant relationship between the length of commuting time and satisfaction with 
family life (p<0.05). Both the respondent’s own commuting time and that of his/her 
partner is significantly related to satisfaction with family life in the direction of 
shorter commuting time being associated with greater satisfaction and longer time 
with greater dissatisfaction. There were also low, but still significant relationships 
between the length of partner’s commuting time and both satisfaction with one’s 
health and with one’s work. The shorter the partner’s commuting time the greater 
one’s satisfaction with one’s health and with one’s work. 

While the length of one’s own working week (as measured in hours) was not 
significantly related to well-being, the length of one’s partner’s working week was. 
The fewer hours per week that one’s partner worked, the greater the respondent’s 
own satisfaction both with family life and with their relationship with their 
spouse/partner (p<0.05). 
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Table 10.17. Relationships between Time-related Variables and Measures of Well-being: 
Correlations for All Countries, Males and Females (N = 400) 





Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Time-related 

Variables 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationsbip 
with Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Length of 
commuting time 


-0.03 


-0.06 


-0.12* 


-0.00 


-0.05 


Length of partner’s 
commuting time 


-0.10“^ 


-0.10“^ 


-0.12* 


-0.01 


-0.07 


Length of work 
week 


-0.07 


0.01 


-0.09 


-0.03 


-0.08 


Length of partner’s 
work week 


0.08 


0.06 


-0.10* 


-0.11* 


0.04 


Amount of time 
would like to spend 
with family (1 = 
much less, 5 = much 
more) 


- 0 , 15 ** 


-0.08 


-0.10* 


-0.02 


-0.04 


Amount of personal 
time would like to 
have (1 = much less, 
5 = much more) 


-0 23*** 


- 0 . 15 ** 


-0 27*** 


-0.24*** 


-0.26*** 



* p<.05 ** p<.01 ***p<,001 



The final two time -related variables examined eoneemed the amount of time one 
would like to spend with the family (i.e., mueh more, more, the same amount, less, 
or mueh less) and the amount of personal time one would like to have. It may be 
seen that the less a respondent expressed a need to spend more time with the family. 
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the more satisfied they were with their health. Conversely, the more they expressed 
a need or wish to spend time with the family, the less satisfied they were with their 
health (p<.01). This suggests that spending enough time with family is related to 
greater health satisfaetion, whereas not spending enough time with one’s family is 
related to poorer health satisfaction. Given that satisfaction with health has been 
found in other studies to be related to actual health, this is noteworthy. 

In the same vein, the more personal time a respondent wanted, the less satisfied 
they tended to be on the five measures of well-being. The more personal time 
wanted, the less satisfaction was expressed with one’s health, one’s work, one’s 
family life, one’s relationship with one’s partner and with one’s life in general. Four 
out of five of these relationships were significant at the p<.001 level. This suggests 
that if one does not get sufficient personal time, this unmet need is felt in other key 
domains of one’s life. Conversely, if one has a sufficient amount of personal time, 
one is more likely to manifest well-being in all of the key domains of health, work, 
family life, relationship with partner, and life in general. 



3.1.2. Male-Female Differences 

An examination of these correlational relationships for males and females separately 
are presented in the following tables. It may be seen that the table for female 
participants has a far greater number of significant relationships (Table 10.19). 
Thus, most of the relationships between time and well-being hold more strongly for 
women than for men. In particular, it can be seen that for women the length of their 
commuting time is significantly related to their work satisfaction (p<0.01) and their 
satisfaction with family life (p<0.01). The shorter the commuting time, the greater 
their satisfaction with work and family life. The longer their commute, the greater 
their dissatisfaction. 

The more the mothers in the sample expressed a desire to spend more time with 
their families the less likely they were to say they were satisfied with their health, 
work, family life and life in general. For them, greater well-being was related to not 
needing to see more of their family. In the male sample, the results were quite 
different. None of the relationships were significant and in some cases, the 
correlation was in the opposite direction to that of the women. 

In the case of needs for personal time, men and women were the same in terms of 
directionality, but for women the relationships were stronger in most cases. This was 
particularly true in the case of health and life satisfaction. The more a woman 
craved more personal time, the less satisfied she was with her health and with her 
life in general (r = -0.32 and r = -0.34 respectively, p<0.001 in both cases). The 
relationships were also very strong in the cases of work satisfaction, satisfaction 
with family life and satisfaction with spouse/partner (p<0.001 in all cases). The 
converse of these relationships is that working mothers who have enough personal 
time are more likely to express satisfaction in all of the five life domains examined 
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here. For men, the relationships were strongest for satisfaetion with family life, 
relationship with partner and life in general (p<0.001). 

Table 10.18. Relationships between Time-related Variables and Measures of Well-being: 
Correlations for All countries. Males only (N =200) 





Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Time-related 

Variables 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationsbip 
with Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Length of partner’s 
commuting time 


0.02 


-0.06 


-0.09 


-0.06 


-0.01 


Length of work week 


-0.10 


-0.01 


-0.10 


-0.07 


-0.02 


Length of partner’s 
work week 


0.13 


0.02 


-0.08 


-0.05 


0.03 


Amount of time 
would like to spend 
with family (1 = 
much less, 5 = much 
more) 


-0.12 


0.10 


0.02 


0.13 


0.13 


Amount of personal 
time would like to 
have (1 = much less, 
5 = much more) 


-0.16* 


-0.07 


-0.28*** 


-0 23*** 


-0.21** 



* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.19. Relationships between Time-related Variables and Measures of Well-being: 
All countries. Females only (N = 200) 





Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Time-related 

Variables 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
with Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Length of commuting 
time 


-0.06 


-0.17** 


-0.17** 


-0.05 


-0.18** 


Length of partner’s 
commuting time 


-0.21** 


-0.14* 


-0.13* 


0.04 


-0.14* 


Length of work week 


-0.02 


0.03 


-0.13* 


-0.08 


-0.08 


Length of partner’s 
work week 


0.02 


0.10 


-0.10 


-0.11 


-0.01 


Amount of time 
would like to spend 
with family (1 = 
much less, 5 = much 
more) 


-0.17** 


-0 23*** 


-0.19** 


-0.12 


-0.17** 


Amount of personal 
time would like to 
have (1 = much less, 
5 = much more) 


-0 32*** 


-0 23*** 


-0.26*** 


-0.24*** 


-0.34*** 



* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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3.2 Relationships between Variables related to Domestic Help and Childcare and 
Measures of Well-Being 

In earlier seetions of the Report, we presented extensive data on who does what in 
the household. It will be reealled that respondents were asked who earried out eaeh 
of twelve household and ehildeare aetivities: “Me”, “My Partner”, “Both of Us” or 
“Other”. In the following analysis we explored whether or not there was a 
relationship between who earries out domestie and ehildeare ehores and measures of 
well-being. Speeifieally, we looked at the “Both of Us” measure and the Total 
Amount of Domestie/Childeare Help (HELPINDEX). The first measure (“Both of 
Us”) is the summation of the number of tasks in whieh respondents said both earried 
them out. The HELPINDEX is a summary index refleeting amount of help 
reeeived, i.e., if respondent generally earried out the task, a seore of 1 was given, if 
both did it a seore of 2 was given, if partner or “other “did it, a seore of 3 was given. 
Thus, the fewer “Me’s” and the greater the number of “Both of Us” and/or “Partner” 
or “Other”, the more the help was reeeived. 

It may be seen that the more both partners earried out domestie and ehildeare 
tasks the greater their satisfaetion with family life, relationship with partner 
(p<0.001 in both eases) and with life in general (p<0.05). The greater the total 
amount of help reeeived, the greater the satisfaetion with spouse/partner (p<0.05). 

Table 10.20. Relationships between Variables related to Domestic Help/Childcare and 

Measures of Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Males and Females (N = 400) 



Variables related to 
domestic help/childcare 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 

with 

Spouse/ 

Partner 


Life 


Number of 

domestic/childcare tasks 
carried out by “both of us” 


0.05 


-0.01 


0.18*** 


0.22*** 


0.10* 


HELP INDEX 
Total amount of 
domestic/childcare help 


-0.04 


0.03 


0.06 


0.11* 


-0.04 


Satisfaction with childcare 
arrangements 


0.14** 


0.13** 


0.28*** 


0.25*** 


Q 23*** 



* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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However, when we examine the male and female data separately, we see a 
somewhat different pieture. It may be seen that reeeiving help with domestie tasks 
and ehildeare is more signifieantly related to women’s well-being than it is to men’s. 
For example, the HELPINDEX (i.e. amount of help reeeived) is signifieantly 
eorrelated with women’s satisfaetion with their spouse/partner (p<0.01), whereas it 
is not signifieantly related at all for men. It ean also be seen that the more both 
partners earry out domestie tasks and ehildeare, the more likely women are to report 
feeling satisfied with their family life (p<0.01), with their spouse/partner (p<0.001) 
and with their life in general (p<0.05). For men, there are also signifieant positive 
eorrelations with satisfaetion with partner and family life, but these relationships are 
not as strong as they are for women (p<0.05) and there is no relationship with 
overall life satisfaetion for men, as there is for women. 

Table 10.21. Relationships between Variables related to Domestic Help/Childcare and 
Measures of Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Females Only (N = 200) 



Variables related to 
domestic help/childcare 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationsbip 
with Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Number of 

domestic/childcare tasks 
carried out by “both of us” 


0.01 


-0.00 


0.17** 


Q 23*** 


0.14* 


HELP INDEX 
Total amount of 
domestic/childcare help 


0.01 


0.07 


0.12 


0.17** 


0.10 


Satisfaction with childcare 
arrangements 


0.26*** 


0.19** 


0.25*** 


0.24*** 


0.25*** 



* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.22. Relationships between Variables related to Domestic Help/Childcare and 
Measures of Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Males Only (N = 200) 



Variables related to 
domestic help/childcare 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationsbip 
with Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Number of 

domestic/childcare tasks 
carried out by “both of 
us” 


0.11 


-0.02 


0.16* 


0.16* 


0.08 


HELP INDEX 
Total amount of 
domestic/childcare help 


-0.08 


0.06 


-0.04 


-0.05 


-0.05 


Satisfaction with 
childcare arrangements 


0.01 


0.06 


0.33*** 


Q 


0.20** 



* p<0.05 ** p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 



The global measure of Satisfaetion with Childeare Arrangements was also 
examined in relation to the five measures of well-being. When we look at the total 
sample data, ineluding both males and females, we see that there is a pattern of 
signifieant positive eorrelations between being satisfied with one’s ehildeare 
arrangements and eaeh of the five measures of well-being. All relationships are 
signifieant at the p<0.01 or p<0.001 level. Partieularly strong are relationships 
between satisfaetion with ehildeare arrangements and satisfaetion with family life, 
partner and life in general (Table 10.20). 

When we examine the eorrelations separately for men and women, we see some 
similarities and some differenees. In the ease of women, satisfaetion with ehildeare 
arrangements is signifieantly eorrelated with all five measures of well-being - not 
only with family, partner and life in general, but also with satisfaetion with health 
and work. For men, it is only eorrelated with satisfaetion with family, partner and 
life in general. It does not impinge on health or work satisfaetion. This suggests 
that to get ehildeare right is absolutely eritieal to women’s well-being in all spheres. 
If this isn’t right, all areas of a woman’s life suffers, whereas for men, it would 
appear that they ean eompartmentalise at least health and work. However, it is 
interesting to note that the relationship for men between satisfaetion with ehildeare 
arrangements and satisfaetion with family life is even stronger than that for women 
(r = 0.33 for men; r = 0.25 for women, both p<0.001). It is also ever so slightly 
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more strongly related to satisfaetion with partner for men (r = 0.27 v^. r = 0.24 for 
women, p<0.001 in both eases). This indieates the eentrality of sueeessful ehildeare 
arrangements to men’s satisfaetion in the personal sphere. However, for women it is 
eentral to all areas of their well-being (Table 10.21 and Table 10.22). 

3.3. Relationships between Perceived Attitudes in the Workplace and Working 
Parents ’ Well-being 

Three sets of items tapping attitudes in the workplaee were ineluded in the study to 
help us to understand the attitudinal milieu in whieh working parents operate. In 
partieular, we wanted to see if we eould gain a better understanding of how attitudes 
in the workplaee mitigate against men playing a larger role in family life. These 
attitudinal variables have already been diseussed in terms of eountry differenees, 
gender differenees and differenees related to soeio-eeonomie status and publie v^. 
private seetor. In this seetion we examine the relationships between these workplaee 
attitudes and the five measures of well-being. 

The first question posed was: “Is it aeeeptable that one may leave earlier and/or 
arrive later due to problems regarding children?” First, people were asked whether 
or not this was acceptable among themselves and their colleagues and then by their 
managers. The response continuum ranged from “very unacceptable” (1) to “very 
acceptable” (6). It may be seen in the following three tables, that the more 
acceptable it was to leave earlier or arrive later due to childcare problems, the more 
likely the respondents were to express satisfaction with work and with life in 
general. These significant relationships held for the whole sample and for males and 
females separately. Interestingly, the relationships were stronger for males than for 
females. In the case of both variables, the correlations for males were very high (r = 
0.33 re colleagues and r = re managers, p<0.001 in both cases). 
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Table 10.23. Relationships between Perceived Attitudes in the Workplace and Measures of 
Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Males and Females (N=400) 



Attitudes in the workplace 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 




Health 


Work 


Family 


Relationship w/ 


Life 








life 


spouse/ partner 


Acceptability of leaving 
earlier/arriving later (colleagues) 


0.09 


0.25 


0.01 


0.09 


0.19 






*** 






*** 


Acceptability of leaving 


0.08 


0.29 


0.03 


0.09 


0.20 


earlier/arriving later (managers) 


*** 


*** 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (colleagues) 


0.02 


0.19 


0.06 


0.08 


0.19 






*** 






*** 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (managers) 


0.01 


0.18 


0.05 


0.07 


0.19 






*** 






*** 


How well colleagues take account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.12 


0.21 


0.13 


0.12 


0.21 




* 


*** 


** 


* 


*** 


How well supervisor takes account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.11 


0.35 


0.12 


0.14 


0.25 




* 


*** 


* 


** 


*** 


How well employer takes account of 
childcare responsibilities 


0.06 


0.28 


0.06 


0.12 


0.13 






*** 




* 


** 


Perceived resentment when men 
take extended leave for childcare 


-0.10 


-0.13 


-0.16 


-0.10 


-0.23 




* 


** 


*** 


* 


*** 


Perceived resentment when women 
take extended leave for childcare 


-0.05 


-0.16 


-0.11 


-0.08 


-0.22 






*** 


* 




*** 


Perception that men in PT/job share 
viewed as less serious about career 


-0.02 


-0.01 


-0.16 


-0.11 


-0.16 








*** 


* 


*** 


Perception that women in PT/job 
share viewed as less serious about 


-0.04 


-0.04 


-0.12 


-0.09 


-0.17 


career 






* 




*** 


Perception that employees expected 
to work over and above normal 


-0.07 


-0.00 


-0.13 


-0.10 


-0.14 


hours 






** 


* 


** 


Perception that to be viewed 
favourably by management, must 


-0.05 


-0.12 


-0.15 


-0.12 


-0.19 


put job ahead of family/personal life 




* 


** 


* 


*** 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.24. Relationships between Perceived Attitudes in the Workplace and Measures of 
Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Males Only (N=200) 





Measures of Well-being; 


; Satisfaction yyith: | 


Attitudes in the workplace 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship w/ 
Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Acceptability of leaving 
earlier/arriving later (colleagues) 


0.09 


0.33 


-0.00 


0.08 


0.20 

** 


Acceptability of leaving 
earlier/arriving later (managers) 


0.05 


0.37 

*** 


0.00 


0.07 


0.23 

*** 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (colleagues) 


0.08 


0.28 

*** 


0.08 


0.09 


0.26 

*** 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (managers) 


0.01 


0.22 

** 


0.02 


0.08 


0.21 

** 


How well colleagues take account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.07 


0.18 

* 


0.08 


0.06 


0.10 


How well supervisor takes account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.03 


0.28 

*** 


0.04 


0.09 


0.13 


How well employer takes account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.01 


0.19 

** 


-0.01 


0.02 


0.03 


Perceived resentment when men 
take extended leave for childcare 


-0.07 


-0.11 


-0.19 

** 


-0.10 


-0.24 

*** 


Perceived resentment when 
women take extended leave for 
childcare 


-0.05 


-0.22 

** 


-0.11 


-0.09 


-0.27 

*** 


Perception that men in PT/job 
share viewed as less serious about 
career 


0.00 


0.02 


-0.21 

** 


-0.15 

* 


-0.14 


Perception that women in PT/job 
share viewed as less serious about 
career 


-0.01 


0.04 


-0.10 


-0.16 

* 


-0.10 


Perception that employees 
expected to work over and above 
normal hours 


-0.05 


0.12 


-0.16 

* 


-0.11 


-0.12 


Perception that to be viewed 
favourably by management, must 
put job ahead of family/personal 
life 


-0.01 


-0.05 


-0.13 


0.08 


-0.17 

* 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.25. Relationships between Perceived Attitudes in the Workplace and Measures of 
Well-being: Correlations for All Countries, Females Only (N=200) 



Attitudes in the workplace 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: | 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Acceptability of leaving 
earlier/arriving later (colleagues) 


0.09 


0.18 

** 


0.04 


0.10 


0.18 

** 


Acceptability of leaving 
earlier/arriving later (managers) 


0.11 


0.22 

*** 


0.05 


0.10 


0.17 

* 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (colleagues) 


-0.04 


0.12 


0.05 


0.08 


0.12 


Acceptability of bringing child to 
work (managers) 


0.01 


0.16 

* 


0.07 


0.07 


0.17 

* 


How well colleagues take account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.16 

* 


0.24 

*** 


0.18 

** 


0.18 

** 


0.30 

*** 


How well supervisor takes account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.19 

** 


0.40 

*** 


0.20 

** 


0.19 

** 


0.34 

*** 


How well employer takes account 
of childcare responsibilities 


0.10 


0.36 

*** 


0.13 


0.21 

** 


0.22 

** 


Perceived resentment when men 
take extended leave for childcare 


-0.13 


-0.15 

* 


-0.13 


-0.11 


-0.21 

** 


Perceived resentment when 
women take extended leave for 
childcare 


-0.05 


-0.12 


-0.11 


-0.07 


-0.19 

** 


Perception that men in PT/job 
share viewed as less serious about 
career 


-0.03 


-0.04 


-0.13 


-0.09 


-0.17 

* 


Perception that women in PT/job 
share viewed as less serious about 
career 


-0.07 


-0.12 


-0.13 


-0.04 


-0.22 

*** 


Perception that employees 
expected to work over and above 
normal hours 


-0.09 


-0.11 


-0.11 


-0.10 


-0.15 

* 


Perception that to be viewed 
favourably by management, must 
put job ahead of family/personal 
life 


-0.07 


-0.19 

** 


-0.17 

* 


-0.15 

* 


-0.20 

** 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Two questions were ineluded eoneeming bringing a ehild to work (say for an 
hour) if one had problems regarding ehildeare. It will be reealled that this was more 
aeeeptable in Denmark than in the other eountries and was partieularly unaceeptable 
in Ireland and in Franee. Given the eontroversial nature of this behaviour, it is 
interesting that it is signifieantly related to two measures of working parents’ well- 
being - work satisfaetion and life satisfaetion. The feeling that it would be 
eonsidered aeeeptable by one’s eolleagues to bring a ehild to work was highly 
signifieantly eorrelated with work satisfaetion on the part of men, as well as to their 
overall life satisfaetion (p<0.001 in both eases). For women, eolleagues’ aeeeptanee 
was not signifieantly related; however, managers’ attitudes were important for 
women; their aeeeptanee was signifieantly related to women’s work satisfaetion and 
overall life satisfaetion (p<0.05 in both eases). Whereas for men, managers’ 
attitudes, while very signifieant (greater aeeeptanee on the part of managers being 
related to greater work satisfaetion and life satisfaetion on the part of fathers) 
(p<0.01), were not as important as eolleague’s attitudes. 

How well one’s eolleagues, immediate supervisor and employer took aeeount of 
one’s ehildeare responsibilities was also strongly related to working parents’ well- 
being. This was true for men in the ease of work satisfaetion. The better one’s 
eolleagues, supervisor and employer were pereeived as taking into aeeount one’s 
ehildeare responsibilities the greater the work satisfaetion of men. In the ease of 
women this was also true, but it also extended into all of the other areas of their 
well-being as well - their satisfaetion with their health, their family life, their 
relationship with their partner and with their life in general. For women, the attitude 
of their immediate supervisor appeared to be the most important. Thus, the attitude 
of eolleagues and managers to working parents’ ehildeare responsibilities is of 
eritieal importanee to their work satisfaetion and, in the ease of women, to their 
overall well-being. 

Three further types of question were also posed to the respondents eoneeming 
workplaee attitudes. The first was designed to see if people felt that there was 
resentment in the workplaee if parents took extended leave to look after newborn (or 
adopted) ehildren. Respondents were asked whether they thought sueh resentment 
existed in their workplaee, first in the ease of men taking extended leave and then in 
the ease of women. These results have been presented earlier and, as will be 
reealled, sueh feelings were fairly eommon. In the present analysis, we looked at 
whether the presenee of sueh attitudes in the workplaee were related to the 
respondent’s sense of well-being. As may be seen in the previous three tables, the 
less working parents, both men and women, pereeive that sueh resentment exists 
when parents take extended leave for ehildeare, the greater their sense of well-being 
on a number of measures (partieularly, work satisfaction, life satisfaction and 
satisfaction with family life). Interestingly enough the effects were stronger for 
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males than for females, partieularly in relation to work satisfaetion and life 
satisfaetion. 

One of the ways that women frequently eombine work and family is to work 
part-time or to job share. This kind of working is less prevalent among men, 
although it is inereasingly being diseussed as a way for men also to reeoneile work 
and family life. Respondents were asked whether they agreed or disagreed with the 
following statement: 

“Men who participate in available work-family programmes (e.g., job-sharing, part-time 
work) are viewed as less serious about their career than those who do not participate in 
these programmes.” 

They were also presented with the same statement but the word “men” was 
replaeed with “women.” As in the ease of the previous two questions, where eritieal 
attitudes were pereeived, employees expressed lesser well-being on a range of 
measures. However, when there was aeeeptanee of job-sharers and those working 
part-time and they were not seen as less serious, respondents expressed higher levels 
of well-being. This applied to men and to women. It was manifested in higher 
levels of satisfaetion on the part of men in the areas of family life and relationship 
with spouse. For women it manifested itself in higher levels of life satisfaetion. 
Conversely, one eould argue that those with higher levels of satisfaetion are less 
likely to pereeive negative attitudes in the workplaee. 

Finally, respondents were asked 1) whether they felt that in order to get ahead 
employees were expeeted to work over and above the normal hours, and 2) whether 
they felt that to be viewed favourably by top management, employees must 
eonstantly put their jobs ahead of their families or personal lives. Their agreement 
or disagreement with these statements was inter-eorrelated with their measures of 
well-being. It was found that for both men and women, if they felt a sense of 
pressure that they needed to work over and above the normal working hours and to 
put their jobs ahead of their families, that this resulted in lower well-being, on 
almost all of the measures, partieularly life satisfaetion, satisfaetion with family life 
and to some extent, work satisfaetion, partieularly in the ease of women. 

3.4. Relationships between the Family Friendliness of the Workplace and 
Respondents ’ Well-Being 

We have deseribed in an earlier seetion the summary measure of a number of family 
friendly polieies in the workplaee. We have referred to this measure as “family 
friendliness of the workplaee.” In the earlier seetion we examined the effeets of 
eountry, sex, soeio-eeonomie status and publie v^. private seetor on this measure. In 
this seetion we shall examine family friendliness of the workplaee in relation to a 
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wider number of variables. We have also referred earlier to Potential Flexibility and 
Aetual Flexibility in the Workplace. Potential Flexibility referred to whether 
employees were able to do certain things in the workplace, such as make personal 
calls, do errands, etc. Actual Flexibility referred to the extent to which they actually 
did things like this at work. 

In the next analysis, we examine the Flexibility and Family Friendliness of the 
Workplace in relation to respondents’ well-being; as before, data are presented for 
the total sample, followed by males only and then females only. 

Firstly, it may be seen that Potential Flexibility in the Workplace is significantly 
related to satisfaction with health for the total sample (p<0.01), for males (p<0.01) 
and for females (p<0.05). In contrast Actual Flexibility is not significant for males 
or for the total sample, but it is for females, though not at a high level of significance 
(p<0.05). What this suggests is that the freedom to have flexibility has a salutary 
effect on health, even though one may not need to use that freedom. 
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Table 10.26. Relationships between Measures of Family Friendliness of the Workplace, 
Combining Work and Family and Measures of Well-being: 

Correlations for All Countries, Males and Females (N=400) 



Attitudes in the 
workplace 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family life 


Relationship w/ 
Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Potential Flexibility at 
Work 


0.18 

*** 


0.21 

*** 


0.05 


0.11 

* 


0.18 

*** 


Actual Flexibility at 
Work 


0.09 


0.10 

* 


-0.08 


-0.06 


0.03 


Total Number of 
Family Friendly 
Policies in Workplace 


-0.03 


0.17 

*** 


-0.03 


0.05 


0.08 


Combining Work and 
Family 


Health 


Work 


Family life 


Relationship w/ 
Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Hours worked create 
problems with childcare 
arrangements 


-0.16 

*** 


-0.23 

*** 


-0.25 

*** 


-0.17 

*** 


-0.27 

*** 


Ease/difficulty 
combining work and 
family life 


-0.25 

*** 


-0.23 

*** 


-0.38 

*** 


-0.22 

*** 


-0.33 

*** 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.27. Relationships between Measures of Family Friendliness of the Workplace, 
Combining Work and Family and Measures of Well-being: 

Correlations for All Countries, Males Only (N=200) 



Attitudes in the 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


workplace 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Potential Flexibility at 
Work 


0.22 

** 


0.29 

*** 


0.13 


0.16 

* 


0.24 

*** 


Actual Flexibility at Work 


0.04 


0.19 

** 


-0.11 


-0.10 


0.08 


Total Number of Family 
Friendly Policies in 
Workplace 


-0.03 


0.20 

** 


0.02 


0.08 


0.07 


Combining Work and 
Family 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Hours worked create 
problems with childcare 
arrangements 


-0.19 

** 


-0.21 

** 


-0.33 

*** 


-0.14 

* 


-0.27 

*** 


Ease/difficulty combining 
work and family life 


-0.14 

* 


-0.15 

* 


-0.33 

*** 


-0.21 

** 


-0.25 

*** 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 



Potential and Actual Flexibility were also significantly correlated with work 
satisfaction for men, and to a lesser extent Potential Flexibility was related to work 
satisfaction for women. Potential Flexibility was also significantly correlated with 
Life Satisfaction for both men and women, but more strongly for men (p<0.001 for 
men, p<0.05 for women). For men only. Potential Flexibility was correlated with 
Satisfaction with Relationship with Partner (p<0.05), suggesting that when men 
perceive a flexible workplace, they are happier at home. 
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The level of Family Friendliness of the Workplaee, as measured in terms of 
number of family friendly polieies available in the workplaee, was signifieantly 
eorrelated with work satisfaetion of men and women, but more strongly for men. 

Table 10.28. Relationships between Measures of Family Friendliness of the Workplace, 
Combining Work and Family and Measures of Well-being: 

Correlations for All Countries, Females Only (N=200) 



Attitudes in the 
workplace 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Potential Flexibility at 
Work 


0.15 

* 


0.14 

* 


-0.01 


0.07 


0.14 

* 


Actual Flexibility at 
Work 


0.14 

* 


0.04 


-0.07 


-0.05 


0.01 


Total Number of 
Family Friendly 
Policies in Workplace 


-0.03 


0.14 

* 


0.04 


0.04 


0.09 


Combining Work 
and Family 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Hours worked create 
problems with 
childcare 
arrangements 


-0.13 


-0.25 

*** 


-0.19 

** 


-0.21 

** 


-0.26 

*** 


Ease/difficulty 
combining work and 
family life 


-0.36 

*** 


-0.30 

*** 


-0.41 

*** 


0.21 

** 


-0.42 

*** 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 



The last two measures in these tables speeifieally eoneem eombining work and 
family. The first question asked: “Do the hours you work create problems in your 
childcare arrangements?” The seeond question was, “How easy /difficult is it for 
you to combine your job and family life? ” The responses to these questions were 
also eorrelated with the five measures of well-being. These two questions were 
highly signifieantly eorrelated with all five measures at the p<0.001 level, in all 
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cases in the same direction. The less one’s working hours created problems with 
childcare arrangements, the greater one’s well-being. The easier it was to combine 
work and family life, the greater one’s well-being. These results held strongly for 
men and for women. The only case in which a relationship was significant for men 
and not for women was in the case of satisfaction with health. For men, if the hours 
they worked created problems with childcare arrangements, they were less likely to 
be satisfied with their health (p<0.001). For women, this did not reach significance. 
This is likely to be because women worked on average fewer hours than men. 
While virtually all of the relationships were strong, the strongest for men related to 
satisfaction with family life. If their hours created problems with childcare 
arrangements and if they had difficulty combining work and family, the less 
satisfied they were with their family life (r =0.33, p<0.001 in both cases). For 
women, ease v^. difficulty in combing work and family life was very strongly 
related to satisfaction with family life (r = -0.41) to life satisfaction (r =0.42), to 
satisfaction with health (p<0.001 in all cases). It was also related to work 
satisfaction (r = -0.30, p<0.001) and to satisfaction with relationship with partner (r 

= -0.21;p<0.01). 



3.5. Relationships between Measures of Well-Being 

We have been examining five dependent measures of well-being in relation to other 
variables, such as workplace attitudes, time-related variables, etc. We now shall 
examine these five measures on their own to see to what extent the various measures 
of well-being are related to each other. An examination of the next table with the 
data for men and women together from all four countries shows that every measure 
of well-being is significantly related to every other variable. Thus, if one is satisfied 
with one’s work, one is more likely to feel overall life satisfaction. If one is satisfied 
with one’s partner, one is more likely to be satisfied with family life and life in 
general, etc. The greatest contributors to overall life satisfaction are satisfaction 
with partner (r=0.62; p<.001) and satisfaction with family life (r = 0.59; p<0.001). 
Satisfaction with work comes next (r=0.48; p<0.001), followed by satisfaction with 
health (r = 0.40; p<0.001). The levels of correlation are very similar for men and for 
women, as may be seen in the separate male and female tables, which follow. One 
interesting difference, however, is that for men satisfaction with their work is 
unrelated to their satisfaction with family life (r = 0.08; N.S.) whereas for women, it 
is highly correlated (r = 0.37; p<0.001), suggesting that men may be able to 
compartmentalise to some extent, whereas it would appear from this, as well as 
some of the previous data presented, that for women their work and family lives are 
inextricably interrelated. 
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Table 10.29. Relationships between Measures of Well-Being: 
Correlations for All Countries, Males and Females (N=400) 



Measures of Well- 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Being 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Satisfaction with 
health 


- 


0.31 

*** 


0.30 

*** 


0.29 

*** 


0.40 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
work 




- 


0.24 

*** 


0.20 

*** 


0.48 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
family life 






- 


0.65 

*** 


0.59 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
relationship with 
spouse/ partner 








- 


0.62 

*** 


Life satisfaction 










- 



*p<0.05 **p<0.01 ***p< 0.001 
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Table 10.30. Relationships between Measures of Well-Being: 
Correlations for All Countries, Males Only (N=200) 



Measures of 
Well-Being 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ Spouse/ 
Partner 


Life 


Satisfaction with 
health 


- 


0.27 

*** 


0.29 

*** 


0.31 

*** 


0.39 

*** 


Satisfaction with work 




- 


0.08 


0.18 

* 


0.41 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
family life 






- 


0.67 

*** 


0.59 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
relationship with 
spouse/ partner 








- 


0.63 

*** 


Life satisfaction 










- 



*p< 05 **p<,01 ***p<.001 
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Table 10.31. Relationships between Measures of Well-Being: 
Correlations for All Countries, Females Only (N=200) 



Measures of 
Well-Being 


Measures of Well-being: Satisfaction with: 


Health 


Work 


Family 

life 


Relationship 
w/ spouse/ 
partner 


Life 


Satisfaction with 
health 


- 


0.35 

*** 


0.31 

*** 


0.30 

*** 


0.41 

*** 


Satisfaction with work 




- 


0.37 

*** 


0.23 

*** 


0.54 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
family life 






- 


0.63 

*** 


0.60 

*** 


Satisfaction with 
relationship with 
spouse/ partner 








- 


0.63 

*** 


Life satisfaction 










- 



*p< 05 **p<.01 ***p<,001 
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SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 



1. BACKGROUND 

Demographic and social changes throughout Europe have led to a changing social 
situation requiring new policies. The increasing labour force participation of 
women, particularly those in the childbearing years, has been accompanied by 
increasing needs for childcare, flexible working arrangements and greater demands 
for equality in the workplace. The challenge which still faces even the most 
advanced of the EU member states is how to facilitate more egalitarian sharing of 
roles, that is - how to relieve women of the double burden of employment and 
domestic duties, while encouraging men to take an active part in family and 
domestic life. 

The present study brought together an interdisciplinary team of social scientists 
who had been working in different countries with different experiences. Denmark is 
an example of a Scandinavian country with a female participation rate among the 
highest in the world. In 1998 it was 73.2 %, where the male participation rate was 
81.6 % (Ligestillingsradet & Danmarks Statistik 1999). The female participation 
rate is characterised by a so-called "plateau-model", that is, working without 
interruption. Generally women keep their connection with the labour market while 
they have babies/small children. In spite of this and the fact that it has strong public 
provision of childcare, it too is still struggling with the question of how to involve 
men in greater sharing of roles. France also has a long tradition of provision of 
public childcare, though it has experimented with different forms of childcare policy 
than Denmark (Fagnani, 2002b). Both Denmark and France also have generous 
leave policies for working parents. It is noteworthy that they are also demonstrating 
a new pattern of high female labour force participation in the childbearing age group 
together with high total fertility rates, which is in contrast to the previous pattern in 
which high fertility was associated with decreasing participation. This new trend 
reflects the success of family friendly policies in maintaining both the birth rate and 
the participation of women in employment. 

Italy has traditionally had lower rates of female participation and its current rate 
of 39% is the lowest in the European Community, yet this has been changing, 
particularly in Northern Italy. Where it formerly had low rates of female 
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participation and high birth rates, its birth rate is now among the lowest in Europe. 
This is explained in terms of the fact that the roles of wife and mother are no longer 
seen by women as the only possible life courses as they were in the past; now such 
roles may be the result of conscious choices between different possible alternatives 
(Bimbi, 1993a). This is, of course, also true of women in all of the countries. 
However, the timing of the trends observed in each country is different and relates 
to relative rates of social change, including the availability of the social policies and 
provisions referred to above in relation to Denmark and France which help support 
childbirth as well as female employment. 

While its public child care provision is far less extensive than that in Denmark 
and France, leave provisions for parents in Italy are quite liberal. Like Italy, Ireland 
has also had a relatively traditional pattern, though in the last 30 years the labour 
force participation of married women has dramatically increased from 7.5% in 1971 
to 46.4% in 2001, with an even higher percentage in the childbearing age group 25- 
34 (64.7%). The economy has recently experienced a boom and there has been an 
even greater demand for female labour. WTiile the provisions for leave are 
improving, there is still no paid parental leave, as there is in the other three countries 
studied here. In addition there is no public provision of child care before the age of 
four, except for disadvantaged children and children at risk. The childcare issue has 
only relatively recently come on to the political agenda and the optimal solution to 
this issue is still a matter of public debate (Fine-Davis, 2001, 2003). 

In spite of the different labour force participation rates in these countries of 
women in general, it is noteworthy that the participation rates for women with 
children under six are similar for Italy (42%) and Ireland (41%) and higher for 
France (51%) (OECD, 2001) and Denmark, though precisely comparable figures are 
not available. Those figures that are available suggest that it is likely that it is in the 
range of 80 - 90% (Danmarks Statistik, 2002, Table 3.2.1, p. 66). Thus, it is clear 
that while there are some differences, there are also a lot of commonalities between 
these countries. All are currently grappling with similar issues, due to the 
convergence of economic and social conditions in the Community and their Welfare 
states are undergoing quite significant changes (Pierson, 2001). We are thus in a 
state of social transition in gender roles and have not sufficiently adapted to the 
transition we are experiencing. While policies are gradually being developed to 
accommodate the needs of dual breadwinner couples, it is clear that attitudes have 
not kept pace with the social changes which constitute the reality of people’s lives. 
This is true of employers, it is true of fathers and, to some extent, it is also true of 
women themselves. Individual countries are responding with varying levels of 
social support. Employers are also responding with partial, but not sufficient 
workplace flexibility. 
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There is clearly a need for more information in all of these areas so as to gain 
greater understanding of the processes operating as well as to help inform 
developing social policy, both at the workplace and at governmental level. It is our 
hope through this collective research to contribute to a better understanding of the 
realities of life of young working parents in their attempt to exercise the roles of 
parent and worker. We also hope to highlight the critically important role played by 
public, social and family policies in facilitating equal opportunities and quality of 
life for this group of workers. Finally and most importantly, we hope to shed light 
on those factors which are associated with work-life balance and well-being, so that 
workplace policies as well as social policies at the more macro level may be further 
developed in order to enhance opportunities for women and men to optimally 
combine their multiple roles of worker, parent and individual. 



2. THE STUDY 

The main purpose of the present study was to explore the attitudes and experiences 
of European working parents with young children, with a view to understanding the 
barriers to greater reconciliation of work and family life. A second major purpose 
was to develop new social indicators to measure issues of work life balance which 
may be utilised in studies with larger more representative samples. 

A comparative study was carried out on samples of 100 men and women in 
each of four countries (France, Italy, Denmark and Ireland), for a total of 400 
respondents, all of whom were 1) employed; 2) living in a couple with a 
partner/spouse who was also employed; and 3) had at least one child under six. The 
sample was stratified by sex, socio-economic status and employment in the public 
VS", the private sector. These sampling parameters held for all of the four countries 
participating in the study and hence the samples are comparable. All of the 
respondents were from major cities in each of the respective countries; all of the 
French respondents were from Paris, the Danish from Copenhagen, the Irish from 
Dublin and the Italian from Bologna. 

Prior to collecting the data a review of the literature was carried out in each of 
the four countries on national policies, the current availability of family friendly 
policies and altitudinal studies related to them; as well as altitudinal studies 
concerning gender roles, child care and work life balance, to the extent that these 
were available. This also entailed identifying instruments and items from previous 
research, which had been used to measure the topics of the current research. A 
new instrument was then constructed which reflected the best of the items located 
in previous research conducted primarily in Denmark, Italy, France and Ireland. 
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The questionnaire was translated from English into the languages of the other 
three participating countries - French, Danish and Italian, and the interviews were 
conducted in the native language of respondents by native speakers. Interviews 
were carried out by interviewers on a one-to-one basis, each interview lasting 
approximately 45 minutes. Interviews were generally carried out in the 
respondent’s workplace, although some were carried out in the respondents’ homes 
and a few were carried out in the workplace of the interviewer, i.e., at the 
university. All interviewing took place between October 2001 and January 2002. 

Below we present the key findings of the study with interpretation from both a 
social psychological and social policy perspective. Wherever possible we have 
compared our findings with related findings from other studies in the four countries, 
as well as throughout the world. In addition, we have compared them with national 
and international statistics where these were available. It is important to bear in 
mind that a main goal of the study was to develop measures - new social indicators 
- in the area of work-life balance. This study particularly focused on the work-life 
balance issues of working parents with young children. It is to be hoped that the 
measures we have developed will be used by other researchers on larger, more 
representative, national and cross-national samples. 

We shall summarise and discuss below the key findings under the major headings 
of the study. 



3. CHILDREN AND FAMILY LIFE 

The sample consisted of half males and half females, all of whom were working 
parents living with their partner and with at least one child under six. Most 
respondents were in their mid-thirties, with a mean age of 35 years for all countries. 
Approximately three-quarters of the respondents were married (73%), and one- 
quarter co-habiting (27%). The highest percentage of co-habiting couples was in the 
French sample (42%), the next highest in the Danish (32%), followed by the Irish 
(22%), and then the Italian (1 1%). These figures are consistent with Eurostat (2001) 
data for 1999 indicating that the proportion of births outside of marriage is highest in 
Denmark and France (45 % and 41% respectively), followed by Ireland (31%) and 
lowest in Italy (9%) . Socio-economic status (SES) was one of the stratification 
variables in the sampling design. Thus 50% of the sample were categorised as 
“lower SES” and 50% as “higher SES”, based on their occupational status. Sector 
of employment was also one of the key independent variables in the stratification 
design. We systematically sampled respondents so as to have half who were public 
sector employees and half employed in the private sector. 

Most of the respondents had either one or two children. The average age of the 
youngest child was 2 'A and the average age of the next youngest child was six. 
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3.1. Effects of the Birth of the Youngest Child 

Following the birth of their youngest child, 50% of women and 27% of the men in 
the sample modified their working time. Danish women were least likely do do so 
(34%), compared with Irish, Italian and French women (54-56% of whom did). 
French men were least likely to do so (8%), compared with men from Italy, Ireland 
and Denmark (24-36%). The majority of those who modified their working time 
tended to decrease it. Almost one-fifth of Irish and Danish fathers did so. 

While Danish mothers were less likely to modify their working time following 
the birth, Danish parents, both mothers and fathers, were more likely than any other 
group to temporarily interrupt their working activity over and above paid maternity 
leave, following the birth of their youngest child, utilising the provision of paid 
paternity leave and paid parental leave. This was true of 62.5% of Danish men and 
92% of Danish women, whereas it only applied to 21% of French women, 38% of 
Italian women and 46% of Irish women. Men in the other three countries were 
even less likely to interrupt their work on the birth of the youngest child: 16% of 
Irish men, 8% of Italian men and no French men. In addition to standing out as being 
the most likely to take time off work following the birth of the youngest child, 
Danish parents also reported experiencing the fewest effects on their lives as a result 
of the birth in terms of life habits, free time etc. 

Previous Italian research has observed that fathers rarely reduce their paid 
working time after the birth of their children and there is even a tendency to increase 
it in order to face additional economic needs (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; 
Sabbadini and Palomba, 1994; Ventimiglia, 1996; Pattaro, 2000). Only a minority of 
fathers, moreover, opt to use parental leave, even though this is perceived by both 
fathers and mothers to be an optimal solution for promoting good paternal 
involvement in childcare and for achieving good family-work reconciliation more 
easily (Zanatta, 1999). It is also noteworthy that the attitudes differ from behavioural 
practices. Italian research suggests that there are several reasons for this and they 
are linked to the presence of objective constraints, relating to the dominant 
structures and patterns at the workplace (Saitta, 1996; Irer, 1998). Paid work - even 
though it is no longer regarded, as in the past, as an exclusive sphere for the 
definition and self-realization of the male figure, continues to be the priority on a 
day-to-day level. 



3.2 Time with the Family, Partner’s Time with the Family and Time for Oneself 

It was found that the majority of respondents from all countries wanted to spend 
more time with their families: 52% wanted to spend “more time” and 23% said they 
wanted to spend “much more time.” There was also a wish for one’s partner to 
spend more time with the family. In the all-country sample, 50% said they would 
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like their partner to spend more time with the family and 18.5% said they would like 
them to spend “mueh more time”; female respondents were significantly more 
likely to express this desire. The parents in our sample also expressed a wish for 
more personal time; 59% would like “more time” and 16.5% would like “much 
more time.” French parents expressed the greatest wish for more personal time and 
the Danes the least. These results may be compared with a recent European-wide 
survey in which, the 25-39 age group (which includes most parents with young 
children) reported a greater desire for more free time (personal time) than any other 
age group at 12% (Eurostat, 2001). 

3.3. Domestic and Childcare Arrangements 

One of the main areas of the study was an examination of domestic and child care 
activities and a comparison of mothers and fathers in terms of who did what and the 
reciprocal perceptions of who carried out which activities. 

The study found that mothers carried out significantly more of the domestic and 
child-care tasks in the home than fathers did in all of the four countries. There were 
large discrepancies between male and female perceptions of who did what. Fathers 
were more likely to think both of the partners carried out tasks than mothers did. 
Mothers were more likely to report that they carried out the tasks. Where fathers 
excelled was in relation to taking care of the children. This was true in the case of 
feeding, bathing, taking to schooFcreche, and changing nappies/dressing children. 
But most of all, it was trae in the case of playing with the children. 

Our data show that, in all countries there exists a wide gap between what both 
partners express and perceive about the various activities they carry out in their daily 
lives. The results of the present study confirm what previous research has shown in 
Italy (Bimbi & Castellano, 1990; Ventimiglia, 1994; Giovannini et al, in press) 
regarding the fact that fathers are more likely to overestimate their contribution in 
the home and their participation in child-care, as compared with mothers. Bimbi 
(1990) suggests that fathers are aware of the “asymmetry” that is present in their 
family. However, they do not participate more and, in many cases, do not even show 
a willingness to change, except where child-care is concerned. 

Qualitative research in France has also emphasised the fact that many young 
fathers say they would like to play a bigger part in their children’s lives (Caste lain- 
Meunier, 1998, Neyrand, 1999). This mirrors the attitude change which has been 
occurring from generation to generation over the last few decades in France. 
However, as demonstrated by the data in our survey, French men have difficulties in 
steering clear of most obstacles to changes at the workplace: cultural norms, 
professional constraints and reluctance from employers to accept the idea that men 
can also claim their right to devote more time to their children. Our data have also 
shown in this regard that men are less likely than women to work in “family- 
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friendly” environments. Moreover, when mothers reduce their working time or 
work less than their partner, they feel less justified in being demanding regarding 
their partner’s help (Fagnani, 2000). 

The fact that fathers in our study tended to be more involved in activities with 
children, rather than in domestic work, and particularly in play activities is 
consistent with earlier Italian research. Studies carried out in the Emilia-Romagna 
region by Bimbi and Castellano (1990) and by Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994) 
emphasised the considerable emotional involvement of fathers in the life of their 
children. The majority of the fathers interviewed expressed the desire to have more 
free time to spend with their own children. Moreover, the return home from work 
was perceived by individuals as the most important and rewarding moment of the 
day. Fathers interviewed by Giovannini and Ventimiglia (1994) also underlined the 
sense of reward they feel in playing with them, in being together, in being physically 
affectionate with them. The emotional proximity to the child and the participation in 
her/his growth are considered fundamental elements not only for the development 
and the growth of the child, but also for themselves (Badolato, 1993; Ventimiglia, 
1994). Fathers seem to perceive them as moments for personal growth, enrichment 
and as a primary source of satisfaction and reward. 

However, Bimbi & Castellano (1990) have suggested that we face a situation in 
which even those fathers who would like to spend more time with their family and 
with their children are nevertheless satisfied with the level of their contribution to 
the various household activities, and do not feel that they should be more involved 
in a domain that they do not perceive as pertaining to them. 

Concerning the Italian context, the roots of such attitudes can be found in the 
comparison with an ideal model: some fathers who are in reality not very 
“collaborative” in the family domain may compare themselves favourably with their 
even more “housework and childcare-distant father”, and will perceive themselves 
as much more “present” and, therefore, overestimate their contribution to the family. 
A further explanation for such male overestimation may be found in the relatively 
lesser experience of fathers with respect to household activities, which may lead 
them to think of their contribution as appropriate, when in fact it is quite limited, 
because they do not realise the totality of things it would be necessary for them to 
do. As much previous research in Italy has found ( e.g., Balbo et al, 1990; Bimbi 
and Castellano, 1990; Balbo, 1991; Bemardi and Mancini, 1994; Palomba and 
Sabbadini, 1994; Ventimiglia, 1996 and 1999), men and women have very different 
strategies for coping with the demands of their lives. A typically female strategy 
emphasises time-crossing {trasversalitd) and the co-management of different spaces, 
through a constant commuting - of a psychological nature - between family needs, 
children, and professional work tasks. This strategy differs from the 'single-tasked' 
man (monotematicitd maschile), who tends to divide his different life areas and to 
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run the different spheres within “exclusive” and separated moments: working time, 
family time, time for oneself, time with children, and free time. 

3.4 Childcare Arrangements 

As childcare is of key importance in the reconciliation of work and family life of 
working parents with young children, it was a main focus of the study. It was found 
that the youngest child (aged under six) was most commonly cared for in a childcare 
center/creche/nursery or ecole matemelle. These children were in the care of 
someone other than their parents for an average of 33 hours per week, with a high of 
37 hours per week in France and a low of 30 hours per week in Ireland. The 
majority of parents also used their partners or another relative to supplement their 
main arrangement. The second youngest child (aged under 12) was usually cared 
for in school, child care center or creche during the day, and again, partners and 
other relatives usually supplemented this care. 

In Denmark child-care is considered a public task and is the responsibility of the 
municipalities. The vast majority (88%) of the Danish children were being looked 
after in public day care. Couples in France also more frequently used public 
facilities than their counterparts in Ireland or in Italy, both countries where public 
provision for children is less developed and where the family network (in particular, 
grandparents) plays a major role in childcare. In Italy and in Ireland, mothers work 
more often on a part-time basis, which accounts for the fact that respectively 22% 
and 23.5% of the fathers answered that their youngest child is cared for by their 
partner. Moreover, relying on a registered childminder is more common in France 
than anywhere else: there is an extensive network of childminders, in particular in 
the outskirts of Paris, and parents who rely on them are provided with AFEAMA, 
an allowance which considerably reduces the cost of childcare. 

The mean cost of parents’ childcare arrangements was €76 per week. Irish 
parents spent the most on childcare and Italian parents the least. In France and 
Ireland the socio-economic status (SES) of the parents was significantly related to 
the amount they spent on child care. French parents of lower SES spent on average 
€40 per week; high SES parents spent €130 (before tax rebates). In Ireland, those of 
lower SES spent on average €57 and those of higher SES €116. 

The majority of respondents reported that they were satisfied with their childcare 
arrangements. There was a significant difference between countries, with Italian 
parents reporting the least and Irish the most satisfaction. 

In this context it is interesting to note that other cross-national research carried 
out in nine European countries (Nebenfuhr, 1998) asked parents which would most 
facilitate work-life balance: better care facilities for children under three or for 
children between three years and school age. Whilst both alternatives were seen to 
be helpful in promoting work-life balance, the vast majority of all the groups studied 
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reported that better care facilities for children under three years old would promote 
the combination of work and family life. This would clearly have implications for 
Ireland, which as the lowest public provision for the under threes of all of the 
countries studied here. 



3.5 Alternative Childcare Arrangements 

Even in the case of good childcare arrangements, emergencies can occur, 
breakdowns in arrangements can occur, etc. and alternative arrangements need to be 
found. Respondents were asked about their back-up arrangements when their usual 
child care arrangements were not available, such as during holidays, when the 
creche was closed, grandparents unavailable, or the child was sick. It was found that 
the most common option in this situation was to rely on a relative. Over 80% of 
Danish, French and Italians resorted to this solution to some extent, but only half the 
Irish parents did. This is consistent with results of a recent study on child-care 
arrangements of working parents (Fagnani and Letablier, 2003b) which showed that 
grandparents, in particular the grandmother, often looks after the child when it is 
necessary. 

Approximately 42% of the parents in our sample in all of the countries used their 
own annual leave “sometimes,” “often” or “always” in this situation. Irish parents 
were the most likely to do so and Danish parents least likely. There was also a 
significant sex effect illustrating that mothers were more likely to take annual leave 
in this situation than working fathers. The results for Ireland replicate findings 
obtained in a previous study, using a nationwide representative sample of employed 
Irish mothers, which found that mothers commonly had to use their own annual 
leave, sick leave or unpaid leave in the case of a child’s illness (Fine -Davis, 1983b). 

Only a third of respondents in the present study used flexi-time when their usual 
childcare arrangement became unavailable - most of these being Danish and, to a 
lesser extent, French parents. In addition to this highly significant country 
difference, there was also a significant effect of socio-economic status: respondents 
in higher SES jobs were also significantly more likely to use flexi-time than 
respondents in lower SES jobs when their usual childcare arrangements became 
unavailable, indicating the availability of a greater degree of flexibility to employees 
in higher SES occupations. It was observed that this effect was particularly true in 
the private sector. 

It is important to note that in Denmark, Italy and France there are specific leave 
provisions for working parents in the case of a child being sick (see Chapter 6). 
While there is a limited amount of force majeur leave available in Ireland, it is for 
emergencies of all kinds and not targeted specifically at children’s normal illnesses. 
Were parental leave able to be taken more flexibly in Ireland this could theoretically 
be used for this purpose; however, at present its use needs to be signalled and 
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planned in advance with the employer, so that it is not amenable to being used 
flexibly for child’s illness; moreover the fact that it is unpaid discourages some 
parents from using it and indeed many parents cannot afford to take it at all. 

It is clear that parents have to resort to a wide variety of ad hoc arrangements 
when their usual childcare arrangements break down. Not only is this likely to lead 
to stress for parents, but in many cases it deprives them of their own entitlement to 
sick leave and annual leave, which is clearly not in the interest of the well-being of 
the parents. The fact that social class differences were detected in relation to 
informal arrangements, indicates that there are unequal conditions accruing to 
parents in different social circumstances. 

4. THE WORKPLACE 

The first part of the study focused on the family part of the work-life balance. In 
this chapter we focus on the other half of the equation - namely the workplace. 

We began with such issues as commuting to work, hours worked, and the effect 
the birth of the youngest child on the working arrangements of the parents. We 
then examined the nature of the workplace in terms of its potential and actual 
flexibility for working parents, as well as attitudes in the workplace. These 
included attitudes of colleagues, supervisor and employer concerning one’s 
childcare responsibilities. We were particularly interested in the extent to which 
these attitudes were perceived as supportive and flexible or non-supportive and 
inflexible. 

A key set of questions in this section concerned attitudes in the workplace 
toward people who avail of “family friendly” policies, such as extended leave for 
childcare, part-time working, job sharing, etc. Our purpose here was to see 1) if 
such individuals were perceived in a less favourable light, e.g., as “less serious” 
about their career; 2) whether respondents felt such attitudes differed depending on 
the sex of the employee concerned; and 3) whether there were differences between 
men and women in their perceptions of such attitudes. Attitudes towards the “long- 
hours culture” were also explored as potential barriers to work-life balance. Finally, 
we examined the availability of a range of family friendly policies, the extent to 
which respondents availed of these and their attitudes towards each of the policies. 



4.1 Commuting 

The average commuting time for all countries was just about a half hour (32 
minutes). Commuting times were longest for Irish respondents (39 minutes on 
average) and for French respondents (38 minutes). Italian respondents had 
significantly shorter commuting times (24 minutes), as did Danes (26 minutes). 
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In all countries, the car was the most common form of transport to work (58% in 
all countries). This figure was the highest for Ireland - 70%, and lowest for France, 
at 47%. The French were even more likely to use the Metro (train) to get to work. 
Approximately 50% used this form of transport. The great reliance on the car in 
Ireland relative to the other countries may be partly responsible for the longer 
commuting times due to traffic congestion. The Irish results in the present study 
largely corroborate results of a nationwide Irish study which found that over half of 
Irish people in employment drove a car to work in the first quarter of 2000 (CSO, 
2000). Two thirds of these car journeys were of less than 10 miles duration. This 
implies that many people are using the car for short journeys which could potentially 
be done using other forms of transport such as bus, train or bike. 

Those countries that relied more on trains and cycling and less on cars had 
shorter commuting times. As commuting time was found to be a key predictor in 
successfully combining work and family, changes in transport modes may assist in 
this area. 

Due to the long commuting time for the French parents interviewed, all of whom 
lived in the metropolitan Parisian area where commuting time is more time 
consuming than anywhere else in France, working parents are obliged to spend a lot 
of time outside of the home. This is particularly true if they have a full-time job and 
have to navigate both spatial and time constraints. These working conditions have a 
strong impact on the daily life of their children who spend a lot of time either 
outside of the home or at home with a childminder. It is not surprising that 59% of 
working parents having at least one child aged under six declare that they don’t see 
enough their child(ren), according to a recent survey (2001) conducted among 500 
parents who were part of a representative national sample of the French population 
(Fagnani, 2002a). 



4.2 Working Hours 

The average working time for fathers was 42 hours, for mothers 34 hours, with an 
overall average of 38 hours for parents of both sexes. This compares with Eurostat 
figures for the 15 member countries in 1998 of an average working week of 40 
hours (Eurostat, 2001). Among the men in the present study, Danish men had the 
shortest working week (40 hours) and Irish men the longest (45 hours). Among the 
women, the Irish had the shortest working week (32 hours) and the French and 
Danish women the longest working week (35 hours). 

The women in the four participating countries of this study thus work roughly 
similar hours, with only three hours difference between the lowest and the highest, 
whereas the difference in working time among the men is much larger - five hours. 
The least divergence was between Danish men and women ( only five hours) and the 
greatest divergence was between Irish men and women (13 hours). The relatively 
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small gap between Danish men and women is not due to the fact that Danish women 
work more than the other women but rather to the fact that Danish men work less. 
So the Danish men get a lot of help from the women in the economic support of the 
family - or put in another way - there is greater equality between the sexes with 
respect to labour market participation. 

4.3. Perceived Acceptance of Working Parents ’ Childcare Responsibilities 

Due to the fact that parents spend so much time at work, the workplace environment, 
both in terms of policies and attitudes is a critical factor in coping with issues of 
work-life balance. The study included several sets of questions to measure the 
degree of perceived acceptance of workers’ family responsibilities. Initially, 
respondents were asked about how understanding their colleagues, supervisors and 
employers were around their family responsibilities. We collected data on three key 
areas: how acceptable it was to arrive late or to leave early from work due to 
problems regarding children, how acceptable it was to bring a child to work on 
occasion due to childcare problems and how well co-workers took into account the 
participants’ responsibilities for a young child. 

It was found that Danish workplace attitudes were the most positive regarding 
parents’ family commitments, followed by Irish attitudes. French parents 
experienced the most pressure in their workplaces around work-life balance, 
especially those in higher SES jobs. The attitudes of the Italians and the Danes 
appeared to reflect more accepting and relaxed workplace cultures, as compared 
with those of the French and the Irish, who experienced more stress in the workplace 
in relation to combining work and family life. 

Parents working in higher SES jobs experienced more understanding in their 
workplaces around work-family issues than did those in lower SES jobs. Where 
there were sex differences, women generally tended to report more positive attitudes 
in the workplace than did male workers; however, in Italy women were less likely 
to report positive attitudes than were their male counterparts. Those working in the 
private sector also tended to experience less tolerant attitudes. 

4.4. Potential and Actual Flexibility in the Workplace 

Participants were asked first about what was possible or acceptable in their 
workplace regarding flexible working, and then they were asked about what kinds of 
flexibility they actually experienced. They were also asked about the existence of 
various family friendly policies in their workplace. 

The Danish parents reported both the most potential and the most actual 
flexibility. This can be seen most clearly in the measure ‘bringing a child to work’ 
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in the case of a childcare problem, where the Danes were the only ones to really be 
able to do so at all, and it was only considered acceptable by them, whereas it was 
not in the other countries. 

The vast majority of respondents were able to make private calls at work; 
however, there was more variability in the possibility of running private errands. 
This was more acceptable in Denmark and in Ireland than in Italy or France. There 
were virtually no sex differences on any of these measures except for running 
private errands, where it was found that men were more likely to be able to do so 
than women (54% v^. 37%). Given that women were found to have greater 
responsibility for domestic and child care, their lesser ability to run private errands 
during working time must add to their pressure in balancing work and family life. 



4.5 Family Friendly Workplace Policies 

In each of the national literature reviews contained in Chapters 2-5 the national 
policies available to meet the needs of working parents were discussed; these were 
then compared in Chapter 6. 

In the study itself respondents were asked about a 14 different potential 
workplace policies in their place of employment. These included paid and unpaid 
maternity leave, paid and unpaid paternity leave, paid and unpaid parental leave, 
flexible hours, part-time working, job-sharing, term time working, personalised 
(flexible) working hours, teleworking, career breaks, and emergency/ special leave 
Respondents were first asked whether or not each policy was available to them in 
their workplace, secondly, whether or not they had used each policy and lastly 
whether their attitude towards the policy in general was favourable or not. 

We constructed an index of ‘family-friendliness’ of the respondent’s workplace 
by summing the total number of ‘yes’s in response to each of the questions 
regarding the availability of workplace policies. There were significant differences 
found between countries, sectors and SES. The significant country difference 
indicated that Irish respondents had, on average, the greatest number of family 
friendly policies available to them (with the exception of certain key paid leave 
policies such as paid paternity leave and paid parental leave) and French respondents 
had the fewest. There was also a significant difference between participants 
working in the public vs". private sectors, with those in the private sector having 
somewhat fewer policies available to them. Participants in higher SES occupations 
were found to have a greater availability of the policies than those in lower SES 
occupations. It was notable that many parents did not know whether many of the 
workplace policies were available to them or not. In some of the interviews with 
Irish respondents it was felt that employers did not always want employees to be 
aware of all of their entitlements, as they then might be more likely to take 
advantage of them, which might not suit the employer. 
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In relation to the some of the specific policies for flexible working - more Irish 
males said that they would have taken parental leave had it been paid than in any 
other country - around three-quarters. In Ireland, mothers have only recently been 
given a longer period of paid leave and also more unpaid leave and would appear to 
be grateful for it, since they did not have it before. There was more support for 
unpaid policies in Ireland for this reason, as opposed to attitudes in the other 
countries, where unpaid policies were not favoured. All of the Irish mothers in the 
sample expressed support for paid parental leave, as did 94% of the Irish fathers. 
This policy is currently being discussed at policy level and clearly would find favour 
among Irish working parents. 

Part-time working was available in the majority of workplaces, the exception 
being the workplaces of Danish males. Approximately 40% of female participants 
had worked part-time at some point, except for Danish females of whom only 28% 
had. Very few males had worked part-time, the highest number being in Ireland 
(12%). The majority of women were strongly in favour of part-time working in all 
countries, including in Denmark, where there was little take-up of it. Male 
participants were more divided, but the majority either favoured or strongly 
favoured it except in France where a quarter of French males did not favour it as a 
policy. 

Several European studies have found support for part-time employment. A study 
in nine European countries found that of all work combinations, part-time working 
was given a high preference in all income brackets (Nebenfuhr, 1998). It was also 
the most common preference for all three groups of mothers - those working full- 
time, part-time and those having taken a permanent career break. 

A preference for part-time work has been observed for more than two decades. 
In a study conducted in 1978 with nationwide representative samples in eight EU 
countries, between 10 and 24% of housewives under 40 expressed a desire to work 
full-time and over 50% a desire to work part-time. Thus, between two-thirds and 
four- fifths (depnding on their age) of housewives aged 18-40 desiring to work, 
expressed a preference for part-time employment, yet the lack of existing part-time 
job opportunities was one of the main reasons such women gave for not being 
currently employed. Another important reason was the lack of alternative childcare 
arrangements (Fine-Davis, 1985). 

In this context, it is interesting to note that in Ireland, the numbers in part-time 
employment increased in the first quarter of 2002 and most of this was accounted for 
by women, who already account for over three-quarters of those in part-time 
employment (CSO, 2002), suggesting that this form of employment is favoured by a 
significant proportion of Irish women. It was observed in Chapter 6 that part-time 
employment of women living with a partner and with children under six increased in 
France, Italy and Ireland over the period 1984 to 1999. In Denmark the trend was 
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different - part-time employment deereased. However, in all of the eountries full- 
time employment on the part of this group was far more prevalent than part-time. 



4. 6 Perceived Attitudes towards People Availing of Family Friendly Policies 

Partieipants were asked a series of questions about the attitudes in their workplace 
towards people availing of family friendly policies. These items were included in 
order to examine whether attitudinal barriers exist in this area and, if so, to what 
extent. This is important from at least two points of view. One concerns barriers to 
women’s career advancement and the second relates to barriers to men’s greater 
participation in family life. The perceived attitudes towards men and women who 
avail of family friendly policies are discussed individually below. 



4.6.1 Perceived Attitudes towards Working Parents taking Extended Leave for 
Childcare Reasons 

It was found that perceived attitudes toward women taking leave for childcare 
reasons were more permissive than were those toward men taking leave. The least 
resentment towards women taking extended leave was in Italy, followed by 
Denmark. This may be because of the pro-family attitudes in Italy and the tradition 
of egalitarian attitudes and family friendly policies in Denmark. The attitudes in 
Ireland followed, and the French attitudes were seen as the least permissive by the 
respondents. 

French and Danish parents, particularly the fathers, thought there was a 
difference in how fathers and mothers are perceived - fathers were thought more 
likely to be resented and taken less seriously if they utilised work-life balance 
policies in the workplace. The Italians and Irish did not perceive a difference 
between how fathers and mothers were perceived in this regard. 

There were no significant differences between Italian men or women’s 
perceptions of men v^. women taking leave. Italian men and women tended not to 
perceive that there was resentment in either case. The same was tme in Ireland, 
though a somewhat less permissive attitude prevailed than in Italy. On the other 
hand, both males and females in France and in Denmark felt it was seen as less 
acceptable for men to take leave than for women. This means that men in France 
and Denmark would presumably feel less latitude to engage in this behaviour, since 
it is seen as less acceptable for men than for women. 

4.6.2 Perceived Attitudes toward Working Parents Working Part-time or Job- 
Sharing 

One of the ways in which men and women can combine work and family is to work 
part-time or to job share. This practice is widespread for women in many countries. 
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Indeed, women make up the majority of part-time workers and they are also more 
likely to avail of job-sharing options than are men. It was one of the aims of the 
present study to see if there were barriers to men availing of family friendly options 
such as these. 

We found that there was a significant difference between countries in response to 
this issue. French and Irish respondents both agreed that men who participate in 
family friendly programmes (e.g. job-sharing, part-time work) are viewed as less 
serious about their career than those who do not, whereas both the Italians and 
Danes disagreed. 

Male respondents were significantly more likely than females to think that men 
who participate in available work-family programmes are viewed as less serious 
about their career than those who do not. 

In light of these results it is interesting to note that in a European-wide survey 
conducted in 1998 it was men rather than women, particularly in the 20-39 age 
group, who felt that working part-time would damage their career prospects, and that 
part-time workers were generally worse-off (Latta & O’Conghaile, 2000). 

“Men’s higher wages and traditional expectations combine to make it unusual for 
fathers to take time off work to care for young children. It seems reasonable to 
presume, even without evidence, that taking time off would incur penalties in terms of 
their seniority, promotion, lifetime earnings and future pension” (Dex & Joshi, 1999, 
p. 651)(our italics) 

It is noteworthy than even as recently as 1999 it was assumed that men would be 
penalised if they took time off work to care for young children; such attitudes 
undoubtedly reinforce the widely held assumption that the childcare role on the part 
of employed people is reserved for women. These attitudes are likely to create a 
distinct barrier to men taking up the kinds of working arrangements which could 
facilitate work-life balance for them and their partners. 



4.6.3 Perceived Work Pressure 

One of the key problems in combining work and family life is the issue of work 
demands. In some jobs employees feel pressure to work over and above the normal 
hours and to bring work home. In some cases, employees feel that this is necessary 
in order to get ahead and is expected by management. Thus, not only can 
employees not contemplate working fewer hours to facilitate work-life balance, in 
many cases they may be expected to work more hours. To what extent this was a 
problem was examined in the study. 

It was found that respondents working in higher SES jobs were significantly 
more likely to perceive this kind of pressure at work. Working parents in France 
and Ireland tended to agree that to get ahead employees are expected to work over 
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and above the normal hours, whether at the workplaee or at home, whereas those in 
Italy and Denmark were more likely to disagree that this was the ease. 



4.7. Summary of Workplace Attitudes 

The most striking impression to emerge from the data in this part of the study was 
that the attitudes of the Italians and of the Danes eonsistently refleeted the most 
aeeepting and relaxed workplaee eultures, eompared with those of the Freneh and 
the Irish. The Danish workplaee eulture appears - all in all - to be more relaxed 
with respeet to the daily work-family flexibility routines and more permissive, 
together with Italy, on questions of leave and eareer demands. This helps to explain 
other aspeets of the study in whieh the Danish parents expressed signifieantly 
different views to those of parents in the other partieipating eountries on eombining 
job and family life and in relation to satisfaetion in various life domains. 

In general the Freneh tended to agree with the statements more than partieipants 
of the other eountries - that there was resentment when people used work-family 
measures and that they were expeeted to put work above family. The Irish also 
agreed to some extent that there were these pressures in their workplaees. Those in 
higher SES jobs tended to pereeive the most pressure of this type, as did those 
working in the private seetor. Male partieipants pereeived that there was less 
aeeeptanee for men to partake of family friendly programmes in the workplaee. 

Due to the faet that parents spend so mueh time at work, the workplaee is a 
eritieal faetor in dealing with the dilemmas of balaneing work and family life. The 
results of the study eonvey a pieture of a more relaxed and permissive attitude 
towards ehild eare responsibilities in Danish workplaee eulture - in eomparison with 
the other eountries. Henee, the results point towards a greater latitude for fathers in 
the work-plaee eulture in Denmark. This may indieate an aeeeptanee and 
eneouragement of fathers and fathering but it may also be related to the relatively 
high gender segregation of the Danish labour market. A survey Csonka (2000) 
earried out among almost 3000 publie and private eompanies found that three 
quarters of the eompanies were gender segregated, where segregation was defined as 
a gender majority of 60% or above - thus men tend to work with men and women 
tend to work with women. This means that work / family issues are more likely to 
impinge on female workplaees beeause mothers traditionally have been earrying 
most of the ehildeare responsibility - whereas this area is new in primarily male 
working environments and fewer fathers take advantage of the possibilities - 
perhaps making it easier to express an aeeepting attitude. 

The results showed that the greater latitude for fathers with respeet to daily work- 
life interferenees did not hold when it eame to taking leave and partieipation in work 
family programmes - a traditional pereeption of gender roles surfaees here - even in 
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Denmark where the labour market participation and the working hours are the most 
gender-equal. 

In this climate, it will be more difficult to promote family friendly working 
arrangements and a greater sharing of gender roles unless there is attitude change. 

5. COMBINING WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 

In the initial parts of the study we focussed on the family and on the workplace. In 
the final part we examined the two pieces together with the specific aim of finding 
out how working parents with young children reconcile these two major areas of 
their lives and what were the effects on their well-being. Our major focus here was 
on key dependent measures of well-being. These included the measure of ease v^. 
difficulty of combining work and family life as well as several classic measures 
which have been widely used in social indicators research, i.e., satisfaction with 
work, health, partner/spouse, family life and life in general. We also included two 
measures related to time which cross the boundary of family and work and have 
major implications for reconciliation - namely 1) the extent to which parents’ 
working schedules create problems with their childcare arrangements; and 2) and 
parents’ ideal working schedule. 



5.1 Predictors of Ease vs. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life 

Overall, the Danish parents found it significantly easier to combine their jobs with 
their family lives than did the parents in the other three countries. This undoubtedly 
relates to the generous public provision of child care and leave related to child care 
both for men and for women. It also reflects the more permissive workplace culture 
in relation to work-life balance issues. When socio-economic status was examined, 
it was found in all countries that it was significantly more difficult for those in 
higher occupational status jobs to combine work and family, which may be related 
to the generally greater pressure which was found to exist for people in these jobs. 

In an analysis of the potential predictors of successfrilly combining work and 
family, the following factors emerged as significant: 

Amongst the most important factors was found to be time. The length of one’s 
partner’s commuting time was found to be particularly important. The longer the 
commuting time, the less time they would be available to help with the family. The 
importance of time is also expressed in the item “Do the hours you work create 
problems in your childcare arrangements?” The more this was true for people, the 
more difficulty they had in combining work and family life. Not surprisingly, the 
more hours a person worked per week the more difficulty they had combining work 
and family. Another very significant predictor was the amount of help a person got 
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with domestic and childcare responsibilities. The more help one got, the easier it 
was to combine work and family; this effect was particularly true for women. 
Attitudes in the workplace were also very important. Most important was a feeling 
that in a pinch one could bring one’s child to work for a little while if childcare 
arrangements broke down. If working parents felt that this was accepted by 
colleagues in particular, but also by their managers, they were more likely to say that 
combining work and family was easier. 



5.2. Well Being 

An analysis of the results on well-being indicated that most parents reported being 
satisfied with their health, their work, their family lives, their relationships with their 
partners and their life in general. Danish parents were the most satisfied followed 
by the Irish, then the Italians, and lastly the French. 

On the basis of the data obtained in the present study, as well as on the Danish 
situation, as outlined in the literature review for Denmark, the following four factors 
may be seen as contributing to Danish parents’ sense of well-being: 1) the relatively 
even distribution of working hours between the sexes (backed up by a more equal 
distribution of household chores between mothers and fathers); 2) a high level of 
relatively cheap public day-care provision, widely acknowledged and appreciated; 3) 
a generous provision of paid maternity and parental leave; and 4) a workplace 
culture exhibiting a relatively relaxed and permissive attitude towards the problems 
of reconciling work and family life. It would thus appear that the nature of the 
Danish workplace, the greater public provision of childcare facilities, and the greater 
sharing of domestic and childcare responsibilities in the home are contributing to the 
higher levels of well-being expressed in several areas by the Danish respondents 
(Hojgaard, 2002). 

5.3 Correlates of Well-being 

In this section we examine the relationships between a wide range of respondent 
characteristics and measures of their well-being. These include time -related 
variables, variables related to domestic and childcare help, attitudes in the 
workplace, and the degree of family friendliness of the workplace in terms of 
policies available to facilitate reconciliation of work and family life. 
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The dependent measures of well-being eonsist of measures of satisfaetion in 
several life domains: 

• health 

• work 

• family life 

• relationship with spouse/partner 

• life in general 



5.3.1 Relationships between Time-related Variables and Well-being 

While the length of one’s own working week (as measured in hours) was not 

signifieantly related to well-being, the length of one’s partner’s working week was. 

The fewer hours per week that one’s partner worked, the greater the respondent’s 

own satisfaetion both with family life and with their relationship with their 

spouse/partner. 

Both the respondent’s own eommuting time and that of his/her partner was 
signifieantly related to satisfaetion with family life in the direetion of shorter 
eommuting time being assoeiated with greater satisfaetion and longer time with 
greater dissatisfaetion. There were also low, but still signifieant relationships 
between the length of partner’s eommuting time and both satisfaetion with one’s 
health and with one’s work. The shorter the partner’s eommuting time the greater 
one’s satisfaetion with one’s health and with one’s work. 

The study found that the less one’s working hours ereated problems with 
ehildeare arrangements, the greater one’s well-being. Conversely, when the hours 
fathers worked ereated problems with ehild-eare arrangements and if they had 
diffieulty eombining work and family, the less satisfied they were with their family 
life 

Other findings suggested that if one did not get suffieient personal time, this 
unmet need was felt in other key domains of one’s life. Conversely, if one had a 
suffieient amount of personal time, one was more likely to manifest well-being in all 
of the key domains of health, work, family life, relationship with partner, and life in 
general. While these relationships were found to be true for men and women, in 
most eases they were stronger for women. This was partieularly true in the ease of 
health and life satisfaetion. The more a woman eraved more personal time, the less 
satisfied she was with her health and with her life in general. 

All of these results point to the faet that if too mueh time is spent at work and in 
eommuting it has deleterious effeets in many spheres of a person’s life. 
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5.3.2 Relationships between Variables related to Domestic Help and Childcare and 
Measures of Well-Being 

It was found that the greater the total amount of help received with domestic and 
child care tasks, the greater the satisfaction with spouse/partner. However, when the 
male and female data were examined separately, it was found that receiving help 
with domestic tasks and childcare was more significantly related to women’s well- 
being than it was to men’s. It was also found that the more both partners carried out 
domestic tasks and childcare, the more likely women were to report feeling satisfied 
with their family life, with their spouse/partner, and with their life in general . For 
men, there were also significant positive correlations with satisfaction with partner 
and family life, but these relationships were not as strong as they were for women 
and there was no relationship with overall life satisfaction for men, as there was for 
women. 

Satisfaction with Childcare Arrangements was also examined in relation to the 
five measures of well-being. When we examined the correlations separately for 
men and women, we saw some similarities and some differences. In the case of 
women, satisfaction with childcare arrangements was significantly correlated with 
all five measures of well-being. For men, it was correlated with satisfaction with 
family, partner and life in general, indicating the centrality of successful childcare 
arrangements to men’s satisfaction in the personal sphere. However, it did not 
impinge on their health or work satisfaction. This suggests that to get childcare right 
is absolutely critical to women’s well-being in all spheres. If this isn’t right, all 
areas of a woman’s life suffers. 

These findings corroborate research carried out in the U.S. by Shinn et al. (1987) 
which showed that the frequency of mothers arriving late to work or leaving early 
due to a breakdown in their childcare arrangements was associated with lower scores 
on measures of well-being and mental health in both the mothers and the fathers. 

5.3.3 Relationships between Workplace Flexibility and Well-Being 

Potential and actual flexibility in the workplace were examined in relationship to 
working parents’ well-being. Several significant relationships were found: 

Potential Flexibility in the Workplace was significantly related to satisfaction with 
health: the greater the degree of flexibility, the greater the respondent’s satisfaction 
with their health. While Potential Flexibility was significantly related to measures 
of well-being. Actual Flexibility was not. This suggests that the freedom to have 
flexibility has a salutary effect on health, even though one may not need to use that 
freedom. 

The level of Family Friendliness of the Workplace, as measured in terms of 
number of family friendly policies available to the respondent in their workplace, 
was significantly correlated with work satisfaction of fathers and mothers, but more 
strongly for fathers. 
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These results are corroborated by two American studies which have shown that 
good work-family policies may enhance the well-being of working mothers (Pleck, 
1998). Christenson and Staines (1990) showed that flexi-time was associated with 
lower levels of perceived conflict between work and family roles. Other studies 
have found that family-friendly workplace policies were positively associated with a 
decision to return to work following childbirth, rather than interrupting one’s labour 
force participation (Glass and Riley, 1998). Supervisor and co-worker support were 
also important determinants of the decision to stay in work. Supportive family- 
friendly policies and a positive workplace culture, therefore, encourage women to 
stay in work following childbirth and hence decrease turnover and its associated 
costs. 

Some studies investigating how parents’ adoption of flexi-time changes the time 
that is spent with the children have shown that more time is spent with the children 
by both mothers and fathers when that parent adopts a flexible schedule (Winett and 
Neale, 1980). A study conducted in 1990 (Staines) found that the more common 
kind of flexibility whereby workers have a core set of hours around which they can 
be flexible did not have much impact on perceived work-life balance, as compared 
with those workers who had greater flexibility in the form of personalised hours. 
Working mothers who adopted this latter kind of flexibility reported higher levels of 
job satisfaction, parenting-satisfaction and lower levels of work-life balance conflict 
(Pleck, 1998). 



5.3.4. Relationships between Attitudes in the Workplace and Subjective Well-Being 
An analysis of the correlations between attitudes in the workplace and the subjective 
well-being of respondents also revealed several significant relationships. It was 
found that the more acceptable it was to leave earlier or arrive later due to childcare 
problems, the more likely the respondents were to express satisfaction with work 
and with life in general. The relationships were stronger for males than for females. 

The feeling that it would be considered acceptable by one’s colleagues to bring a 
child to work was highly significantly correlated with work satisfaction on the part 
of fathers, as well as to their overall life satisfaction. For mothers, managers’ 
attitudes were more important than those of colleagues; their acceptance was 
significantly related to mothers’ work satisfaction and overall life satisfaction. The 
better one’s colleagues, supervisor and employer were perceived as taking into 
account one’s child-care responsibilities the greater the work satisfaction of fathers. 
For mothers this was true also, but it also extended into all of the other areas of their 
well-being as well - their satisfaction with their health, their family life, their 
relationship with their partner and with their life in general. 

Other research (e.g., Aryee et a/., 1998) has also found that a family- friendly 
attitude of the supervisor had a significant, positive effect on organisational 
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commitment and turnover intentions, which backs up the theory that a positive 
workplace culture is essential if family-friendly policies are to have the intended 
outcomes (Bowen, 1998; Galinsky & Stein, 1990; Thompson, Thomas & Maier, 
1992). 

The less working parents perceived resentment towards parents who take extended 
leave for child-care, the greater their sense of well-being. Equally, the more 
acceptance there was in the workplace of job-sharers and those working part-time, 
the greater the likelihood that respondents expressed higher levels of well-being, 
even if they themselves were not working part-time or job sharing. Obviously the 
perceived acceptance made them feel comfortable also that this was a safe 
atmosphere for working parents to be working in. 

It was found that for both fathers and mothers, if they felt a sense of pressure that 
they needed to work over and above the normal working hours and to put their jobs 
ahead of their families, this resulted in lower well-being on almost all of the 
measures, particularly life satisfaction, satisfaction with family life and to some 
extent, work satisfaction, particularly in the case of mothers. 

Measures of well-being (satisfaction with health, work, family, relationship with 
partner, life) were all positively correlated in all cases, except that for fathers, 
satisfaction with their work was unrelated to their satisfaction with family life 
whereas for mothers, it was highly correlated, suggesting that fathers may be able to 
compartmentalise to some extent, whereas it would appear from this, as well as 
some of the previous data presented, that for mothers their work and family lives are 
inextricably interrelated. 

This reflects the enduring asymmetry between the sexes in family involvement 
and the persistence of the normative imperative to maintain separate roles for males 
and females. As women are still assumed to bear the main burden of family life, 
these two pieces of their lives constitute more major components than they do for 
men. Thus, for them an imbalance in one sphere is more likely to impinge on the 
other sphere. This is why we see such strong relationships in the well-being 
domains. 



5.3.5. Relationships between Combining Work and Family and Well-Being 
Overall, the easier parents found it to combine work and family life, the greater their 
well-being; conversely, greater difficulty in combining work and family life, the 
poorer their well-being. 

For mothers, ease v^. difficulty in combing work and family life was very strongly 
related to satisfaction with family life, health, work satisfaction and to satisfaction 
with their relationship with their partner. 
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5.4. Advantages of Family Friendly Working Policies 

Various advantages for employers have been identified of utilising flexible working 
polieies in their organisations. These inelude : 

. The ability to mateh work provisions more elosely with eustomer/ 
produet demand (Emmott and Hutehinson, 1998); 

• Redueed fixed eosts, e.g. by use of teleworking (Ibid.); 

. Enhaneed eompany image (Ibid.); 

. Improved staff motivation (Ibid); 

. Improved attraetion and retention of employees and a wider pool of 
potential employees. It has been shown in the U.S. that good work- 
family polieies are speeifieally assoeiated with better retention of 
female employees (NCJW Center for the Child, 1988); 

. Potentially inereased produetivity and effieieney through redueed 
operating eosts. A study earried out in the pharmaeeutieal industry 
(Shepard, Clifton & Kruse, 1996) gave evidenee of a 10% inerease 
in produetivity when flexible sehedules were implemented; 

• Redueed stress, siek leave and absenteeism 

(Humphreys, et al, 2000). 

Similar benefits have been found eoneeming the effeets of workplaee ehildeare. 
Various studies earried out in the UK, Germany, the U.S. and Ireland have shown 
that ehildeare in the workplaee is direetly responsible for redueing absenteeism, 
inereasing produetivity and redueing turnover, while at the same time inereasing 
staff morale and job satisfaetion and eontributing to the retention of qualified staff 
who are then available for promotion (Fine-Davis, 1989b). 

Flexible working polieies may provide greater equality of opportunity for women 
by allowing eertain groups of women better aeeess to the labour market. However it 
ean also be argued that flexible working praetiees may lead to a two-tier system of 
working whereby women adopt more flexible working praetiees than men, thus 
reinforeing the horizontal and vertieal segregation of women in the workforee, 
whilst eontinuing to do the majority of work in the home (Emmott and Hutehinson, 
1998). 

Crowley (2002) argues that in the absenee of an equality perspeetive, there is a 
risk that the imbalanee in the take-up of family-friendly working arrangements 
between men and women may degenerate into a strategy for women to manage 
inereased stress and the dual roles of earing and working. Drew and eolleagues 
(2002) eeho this eoneem, noting that their researeh showed that the take up of work 
life balanee polieies was “highly gendered”. The options that implied no loss of 
pay, sueh as flexitime and tele-working tended to be more favoured by men. 
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whereas women were more likely to opt for reduced hours, e.g. part-time work and 
job sharing. These authors assert that “a major challenge will be to avoid a twin 
track in which men are in the fast lane involving continuous and often excessive 
hours in full-time employment . . . and women in the ""slow lane" working or 
seeking reduced hours and or opting for career breaks” {Ibid p. 138). Crowley {op. 
cit.) further argues that strategies to achieve a family friendly workplace need to be 
integral to human resource management strategies and therefore integral to 
employment equality strategies. 

It is well documented by Lewis and Cooper (1995) that workplaces which do not 
take into account work-life balance pay the price in terms of absenteeism (Goff et 
al, 1992); presenteeism (being present but psychologically unavailable) (Cooper 
and Williams, 1994; Hall and Parker, 1993); turnover (Grover and Crooker, 1995); 
accidents and the loss of productivity (Ganster and Schaubroeck, 1991); and wasted 
human potential (Wagner and Neal, 1994). For example, in the UK in 1993, £513 
per employee on average was lost due to absenteeism, making a total of £11 billion 
for the UK economy (CBI, 1994). Cost -benefit analyses have generally shown that 
the costs of family-friendly policies are outweighed by the benefits (Hillage & 
Simkin, 1992). 

On the other hand, studies of changing labour markets suggest that, by 
introducing and extending flexible working practices (especially against the 
background of the 35-hour work law in France) (Pelisse, 2002; Lurol and Pelisse, 
2001), employers are seeking to increase the productivity of labour, efficiency and 
performance, and are not paying sufficient attention to the impact of imposed 
flexibility on families. 

6. CONCLUSIONS AND SOCIAL POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

It is clear that parents are under pressure, both time-wise and in terms of work 
pressures and are finding it difficult to combine work and family life. There were 
differences between countries, with Danes on the positive side of the continuum in 
terms of supportive workplace attitudes and policies and the French on the more 
negative side of the continuum in terms of workplace attitudes and time pressures. 
Although, it must be said that the French child care policies, both facilities and 
subsidies, are very advanced and help considerably in enabling parents to combine 
work and family life. The French attitudes need to be seen in the French 
institutional and legislative context: French employers have to deal with a very 
large number of legislative and mandatory family-friendly measures: generous 
maternity and paternity leave, parental leave, sick leave for children, time-off related 
to the 35-hour law, etc., which entail a lot of bureaucratic procedures. As a result, 
many simply comply with the legislation and are often reluctant to provide other 
flexible arrangements. The issue related to the rights of fathers to be more involved 
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in family life is also not as high on the political agenda in France as it is in 
Denmark. These factors may help to explain the observed disparities in the attitudes 
of respondents in these two countries. 

The issues of time which were present in the data in various ways, from working 
hours to commuting time, to difficulty with the hours of child care, were significant 
predictors of ease v^. difficulty in combining work and family life. This points to 
the need for better transportation systems, notably in Ireland, where the commuting 
time was the longest and where the use of the car for commuting was the highest. It 
also points to the need for greater availability of flexible working arrangements, and 
greater public policy thought given to the synchronsiation of schedules between 
workplaces, schools and child care facilities. Some research in this area is already 
taking place. For example there are now time-studies which include investigations 
on the “time of towns” (Belloni, 1984; Le Nove, 1990; Balbo, 1991; Bimbi, 1991b), 
examining the structure of urban space -time relations, in relation to the issue of the 
reconciliation between different life spheres. Innovative work in this area is also 
being carried out in the Netherlands concerning optimal arrangements of community 
facilities so as to facilitate work-life balance and quality of life for parents and 
children (Dutch Ministry of Social Affairs and Employment, 2002). The town of 
Oeiras in Portugal is also experimenting with optimal synchonisation of 
transportation with working schedules of the population and similar measures to 
facilitate reconciliation of work and family life (de Brito, 2003). 

Another key area for social change concerns the attitudes in the workplace. 
People generally were more likely to see barriers to men’s taking extended leave for 
child care reasons and to their working part-time or job sharing than they were in the 
case of women. Often these attitudes were held by men and not by women, 
suggesting that men’s attitudes need to become more relaxed in this area, so that 
they can allow themselves and each other the kinds of flexibility that will enable 
them to more optimally balance their family and work lives, which it is clear they 
would like to do. 

In this context it is important to emphasise that the attitudes of others in the 
workplace were found to be critically important. These included colleagues, 
supervisors and employers. Where these were found to be positive, the well-being 
of the employees ensued - often in many spheres of life, not only work satisfaction, 
but satisfaction with health, family life and life in general. In view of this, efforts 
need to focus on sensitising employers and in particular supervisors about the 
importance of positive attitudes, as well as supportive policies in the workplace. It 
is significant that research has shown that it is often not the most senior managers 
who tend to resist such changes, but rather lower level managers who tend to focus 
on more short-term interests (Emmott and Hutchinson, 1998). Thus efforts should 
focus initially on senior managers who are in a position to give out the signal to 
middle managment that new behaviours are acceptable. As research on the benefits 
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of flexible working have clearly shown - these not only have social benefits, but 
economic benefits as well. As a result, this should not be an overly difficult 
message to convey. 

Relatively little research on fathering has been carried out in the context of the 
plethora of studies in other related areas. Italy stands out as one of the very few 
countries where innovative studies have been conducted. Some of this research has 
indicated that new fathers show a great emotional/ relational involvement with their 
children and that contact with their children greatly contributes to their own sense of 
well-being and quality of life; however, this involvement mainly revolves around 
play and does not extend to care-giving (Bimbi and Castellano, 1990; Giovannini 
and Ventimiglia, 1994; Badolato, 1993; Giovannini 1998). McKeown et a/.(1998) 
add that fathers’ interaction with their children is also extremely positive for the 
children. Their main conclusion was that: 



"There appears to be virtual unanimity among researchers that the more extensive a 
father's involvement with his children the more beneficial it is for them in terms of 
cognitive competence and performance at school as well as for empathy, self-esteem, 
self-control, life-skills and social competence; these children also have less sex- 
stereotyped beliefs and a more internal locus of control " {Ibid., p. 423). 

However, McKeown et al. also noted that while the international evidence on 
fathers' involvement suggests that there has been some increase in participation in 
childcare and domestic activities, fathers' behaviour has not kept pace with changing 
attitudes and cultural expectations in this area {Ibid.). The results of our study also 
illustrate that men do not contribute as much time to the household activities and 
child care as do women. This is not news. But what is interesting is that men 
perceive that they are giving more than women think the men are giving. If men had 
more flexibility at work, they could perhaps give more to their families. It is 
apparent that they want to, as a large majority expressed the wish to spend more time 
with their families. The more that men contributed to domestic and child care tasks, 
the more women expressed well-being. However, it was not obvious that men 
wanted to contribute more to domestic tasks. Their primary input in the home was in 
the area of child care and primarily playing with children. Given that women’s well- 
being was related to how much help they receive with domestic tasks and child care, 
it is clear that men need to begin to contribute in more ways than simply child care, 
important though this is. As McKeown et al. have argued: 

"public policy should seek to create family-friendly measures, especially in the 
workplace, which maximise the choices men and women have to negotiate roles and 
responsibilities and will allow fathers as well as mothers the time and space for 
childcare" {Ibid., p. 427). 
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CHAPTER 1 1 



Reconciling work and family is now on the social and political agenda. It 
is to be hoped that EU and national policies encourage measures to promote 
work-life balance, for, as we see from these cross-national results, people’s 
well-being very much depends on it. 




APPENDIX A 



TABLES 



CHAPTER 7: 2.CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLE 



Table Al. 

Age by Country: Mean Scores (N=400) 



France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All Conntries 


33 


36 


34 


37 


35 



Table A2. MaritaF Cohabitation Status: 

Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All Conntries 




% 


% 


% 


% 


% 


Married 


58.0 


89.0 


68.0 


77.8 


73.2 


Co-habiting 


42.0 


11.0 


32.0 


22.2 


26.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A3. 



Socio-Economic Status: 

Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 


1 .Manual Routine 


3.0 


4.0 


17.2 


10.0 


8.5 


2. Semi- Skilled 


17.0 


16.8 


13.1 


12.0 


14.8 


3. Skilled-Manual 


11.0 


26.7 


14.1 


10.0 


15.5 


4. Clerical White-Collar 


19.0 


2.0 


6.1 


18.0 


11.3 


5. Supervisory 
(Lower Grade) 


10.0 


13.9 


7.1 


12.0 


10.8 


6. Supervisory 
(Higher Grade) 


15.0 


7.9 


18.2 


21.0 


15.5 


7. Managerial 
and Executive 


21.0 


16.8 


12.1 


11.0 


15.3 


8. Professionally 
Qualified/ High Admin. 


4.0 


11.9 


12.1 


6.0 


8.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A4. 

Level of Edueation: Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Primary 


6.1 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


12.2 


4.0 


2.0 


4.0 


5.0 


2.5 


Seeondary 
(inter eert) 


14.3 


16.0 


31.4 


26.5 


22.4 


40.0 


18.0 


18.0 


21.1 


25.1 


Seeondary 
(leaving eert) 


24.5 


16.0 


35.3 


44.9 


20.4 


10.0 


42.0 


46.0 


30.7 


29.1 


Cert/diploma 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


6.0 


6.0 


1.5 


1.5 


University 

degree 


16.3 


30.0 


27.5 


22.4 


22.4 


28.0 


18.0 


20.0 


21.6 


25.1 


Postgraduate 

degree 


38.8 


36.0 


5.9 


6.1 


22.4 


18.0 


14.0 


6.0 


20.1 


16.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A5. Seetor Respondent Works in: 

Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France % 


Italy % 


Denmark % 


Ireland % 


All 

Conntries % 


Public 


48.0 


48.0 


48.0 


48.0 


48.0 


Private 


52.0 


52.0 


52.0 


52.0 


52.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A6. Number of Children in Respondents Family: 

Percentage Distributions and Mean Scores by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 


1 


57.0 


48.0 


37.0 


40.4 


45.5 


2 


35.0 


43.0 


51.0 


32.3 


40.5 


3 


6.0 


5.0 


10.0 


21.2 


10.5 


4 


1.0 


4.0 


2.0 


5.1 


3.0 


5 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Mean 


1.5 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


1.7 



Table A7. 

Age of Youngest and Next- Youngest Child: 
Mean Ages by Country (years) (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

Conntries 


Youngest 

Child 


2.7 


2.3 


2.7 


2.4 


2.6 


Next 

Youngest 

Child 


6.6 


5.9 


6.4 


6.4 


6.3 
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CHAPTER 8:1. THE EFFECT OF THE BIRTH OF THE YOUNGEST CHILD ON 

WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 



Table A8. 

Changes in the Way Respondents Organised their Day: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries % 


None 


5.9 


6.0 


7.0 


11.0 


7.5 


A little 


28.7 


15.0 


23.0 


18.0 


21.2 


A fair 
amount 


21.8 


43.0 


30.0 


30.0 


31.2 


Very 

mueh 


43.6 


36.0 


40.0 


41.0 


40.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A9. 

Changes in the Life Habits of Respondents: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


None 


6.0 


6.0 


10.0 


11.0 


8.3 


A little 


31.0 


24.0 


35.0 


16.0 


26.5 


A fair amount 


30.0 


38.0 


33.0 


39.0 


35.0 


Very mueh 


33.0 


32.0 


22.0 


34.0 


30.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table AlO. 

Changes in the Professional Tasks of Respondents: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 


None 


62.0 


26.0 


51.0 


37.4 


43.9 


A little 


17.0 


32.0 


25.0 


21.2 


23.9 


A fair amount 


12.0 


25.0 


12.0 


23.2 


18.0 


Very mueh 


9.0 


17.0 


12.0 


18.2 


14.2 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table All. 

Changes in the Amount of Domestie Chores of Respondents: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


None 


4.0 


1.0 


18.0 


9.0 


8.0 


A little 


30.3 


27.0 


33.0 


21.0 


28.0 


A fair amount 


37.4 


43.0 


33.0 


36.0 


37.3 


Very mueh 


28.3 


29.0 


16.0 


34.0 


26.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A12. 

Changes in the Friendships of Respondents: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 


None 


34.0 


25.0 


23.0 


44.4 


31.8 


A little 


46.0 


37.0 


41.0 


24.2 


37.1 


A fair amount 


14.0 


26.0 


30.0 


23.2 


23.1 


Very mueh 


6.0 


12.0 


6.0 


8.1 


8.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A13. 

Changes in the Free Time of Respondents: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


None 


4.0 


5.0 


13.0 


5.0 


7.0 


A little 


15.0 


18.0 


32.0 


16.0 


20.1 


A fair amount 


30.0 


38.0 


36.0 


37.0 


35.1 


Very mueh 


51.0 


39.0 


19.0 


42.0 


37.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A14. 

Changes in the Respondents’ Relationship with their Partner: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


None 


32.0 


14.0 


23.0 


31.0 


25.1 


A little 


41.0 


26.0 


39.0 


29.0 


33.7 


A fair amount 


21.0 


47.0 


26.0 


23.0 


29.1 


Very mueh 


6.0 


13.0 


12.0 


17.0 


12.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A15. 



How the Respondents’ Relationship with their Partner Changed: 
Percentage Distributions by Country 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Very negatively 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.9 


0.7 


Negatively 


1.5 


3.5 


0.0 


2.9 


2.2 


Somewhat 

negatively 


33.8 


15.3 


17.6 


26.5 


23.3 


Somewhat 

positively 


21.5 


42.4 


7.8 


26.5 


26.7 


Positively 


32.3 


30.6 


49.0 


26.5 


33.3 


Very positively 


10.8 


8.2 


25.5 


14.7 


13.7 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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CHAPTER 8: 3. CHILDCARE 



Table A16. 

Childcare Arrangement for Youngest Child when Parent is at Work 
(Next Most Often): Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Partner 


37.0 


29.3 


35.0 


25.7 


31.8 


Grandparent 


15.0 


30.3 


31.0 


27.7 


26.0 


Other relative 


5.0 


2.0 


5.0 


4.0 


4.0 


Work creche/ 
childcare ctr/nursery 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Other creche/ 
childcare ctr/nursery 


2.0 


10.1 


1.0 


4.0 


4.3 


School/ ecole 
matemelle 


2.0 


0.0 


1.0 


5.0 


2.0 


Child minder 
(registered) 


6.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


2.0 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


20.0 


8.1 


2.0 


2.0 


8.0 


Other 


2.0 


0.0 


3.0 


2.0 


1.5 


N/A 


9.0 


18.2 


21.0 


28.7 


19.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A17. 

Childcare Arrangement for Youngest Child when Parent is at Work 
(Third Most Often): Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


1.0 


1.0 


4.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Partner 


21.2 


17.8 


11.0 


6.1 


13.9 


Grandparent 


14.1 


16.8 


21.0 


14.3 


16.6 


Other relative 


7.1 


5.9 


10.0 


6.1 


7.6 


Other creche/ 
childcare ctr/nursery 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.5 


School/ 

ecole matemelle 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.3 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


10.1 


4.0 


3.0 


7.1 


5.8 


Other 


0.0 


4.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.5 


N/A 


45.5 


48.5 


48.0 


63.3 


51.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A18. 

Mean Number of Hours Youngest Child is in Care per Day and per Week: 
Mean Seores by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 

conntries 


Hours per day 


7.8 


6.4 


7.1 


6.7 


7.3 


Hours per week 


36.6 


32.4 


34.6 


30.2 


33.4 



Per day: F = 6.61, df = 3; p<0.001 
Per week: F = 5.73, df = 3; p<0.001 
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Table A19. 

The Second Youngest Child’s Childcare Arrangements when Parent is at Work 
(Most Often): Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Partner 


0.0 


4.2 


1.7 


3.4 


2.5 


Grandparent 


2.5 


2.1 


1.7 


1.7 


2.0 


Work creche/childcare ctr/ 
nursery 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


5.2 


2.0 


Other creche/childcare ctr/ 
nursery 


0.0 


58.3 


50.8 


15.5 


32.8 


SchooP ecole matemelle 


80.0 


35.4 


44.1 


72.4 


56.9 


Childminder (registered) 


7.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


5.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


1.5 


Other 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A20. 

The Second Youngest Child’s Childcare Arrangements when Parent is at Work 
(Next Most Often): Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


2.5 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


Partner 


22.5 


31.9 


28.3 


33.9 


29.3 


Grandparent 


15.0 


48.9 


35.0 


16.1 


29.3 


Other relative 


5.0 


0.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.0 


Work creche/ 
childcare ctr/ nursery 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


1.8 


1.5 


Other childcare/ 
childcare ctr/ nursery 


0.0 


2.1 


8.3 


10.7 


5.9 


School 


10.0 


2.1 


0.0 


5.4 


3.9 


Childminder 

(registered) 


7.5 


0.0 


1.7 


1.8 


2.4 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


22.5 


8.5 


1.7 


8.9 


9.8 


Other 


10.0 


0.0 


13.3 


0.0 


5.9 


N/A 


5.0 


6.4 


8.3 


19.6 


9.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A21. 

The Second Youngest Child’s Childcare Arrangements when Parent is at Work 
(Third Most Often): Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Self 


5.1 


0.0 


3.4 


0.0 


2.0 


Partner 


25.6 


23.4 


16.9 


00 

bo 


17.6 


Grandparent 


5.1 


19.1 


18.6 


21.1 


17.2 


Other relative 


5.1 


6.4 


8.5 


3.5 


5.9 


School 


0.0 


2.1 


3.4 


0.0 


1.5 


Childminder(unreg)/ 

babysitter/neighbour 


5.1 


4.3 


1.7 


12.3 


5.9 


Other 


0.0 


2.1 


1.7 


3.5 


2.0 


N/A 


53.8 


42.6 


45.8 


50.9 


48.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A22. 

Reasons for Having Chosen a Childeare Centre / Creehe: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Both parents work 


13.6 


56.8 


78.8 


31.2 


45.4 


Relieve grandparents 


1.8 


12.2 


4.0 


3.4 


5.4 


Stimulate ehild 


21.0 


56.0 


73.0 


28.5 


44.9 


Professional skills 


9.0 


7.9 


20.8 


9.2 


11.7 


Other 


0.0 


1.0 


13.1 


20.7 


00 

00 


N/A 


77.9 


21.9 


10.9 


52.6 


40.5 


Total 


24.5 


25.3 


25.3 


25.0 


100.0 



Note: Respondents eould seleet more than one answer and so the figures add up to 
more than 100%. 
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Table A23. 

Reasons for Not Having Chosen a Childeare Centre / Creche 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


High cost of creche 


6.7 


4.0 


0.9 


11.5 


5.8 


Unfavourable to creche 


2.6 


2.0 


3.8 


3.1 


2.9 


Relative better 


5.8 


4.1 


0.9 


15.5 


6.6 


Child has problems in 
adapting to creche 


0.0 


0.9 


0.9 


0.0 


0.5 


Shortage of places 


25.1 


3.1 


6.3 


2.9 


9.4 


Child too young 


0.7 


15.5 


4.9 


7.1 


7.0 


Schedule doesn’t suit 


14.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


3.9 


Favorable only to creche 
on part-time basis 


4.7 


4.1 


4.0 


23.3 


9.0 


Other 


59.2 


72.2 


55.2 


55.2 


68.6 


Total 


25.0 


24.9 


24.9 


24.9 


100.0 



Note: Respondents could select more than one answer and so the figures add up to 
more than 100% 
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Table A24. 

Reasons for Dissatisfaction with Childcare Arrangements: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Too expensive 


0.0 


71.7 


0.0 


0.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.7 


17.1 


Not easily accessible 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


15.0 


0.0 


0.0 


9.7 


0.0 


Not enough confidence in 
personnel 


0.0 


0.0 


100 


0.0 


57.2 


0.0 


39.6 


34.7 


56.3 


15.4 


Don’t feel comfortable 
about it 


0.0 


28.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


34.7 


0.0 


22.1 


Hours are too rigid 


0.0 


28.3 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


32.4 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


17.1 


Several modes of 
childcare /too complicated 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


26.8 


0.0 


7.1 


0.0 


Would prefer another 
mode of care 


0.0 


0.0 


100 


0.0 


16.3 


0.0 


39.6 


45.3 


29.9 


20.1 


Other 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


44.1 


67.6 


73.2 


65.3 


47.9 


50.5 



Note: Respondents could select more than one answer and so the figures add up to 
more than 100% 
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Table A25. 

Use of Respondent’s Own Siek Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


73.7 


77.8 


67.7 


69.3 


72.1 


Rarely 


8.1 


5.1 


12.1 


20.8 


11.6 


Sometimes 


15.2 


11.1 


18.2 


5.0 


12.3 


Often 


2.0 


6.1 


1.0 


4.0 


3.3 


Always 


1.0 


0.0 


1.0 


1.0 


0.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A26. 

Use of Respondent’s Own Siek Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Sex and SES (N=400) 





Male 


Female 


Total 


Low SES 


1.4 


1.8 


1.6 


High SES 


1.3 


1.5 


1.4 


Total 


1.4 


1.6 


1.5 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Sex: F = 9.86, df= l;p<0.01 
SES: F = 5.68, df= l;p<0.05 
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Table All. 

Use of Partners’ Siek Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


69.4 


82.7 


66.7 


74.0 


73.2 


Rarely 


8.2 


7.1 


11.1 


13.0 


10.1 


Sometimes 


17.3 


7.1 


18.2 


9.0 


12.9 


Often 


4.1 


3.1 


3.0 


2.0 


2.8 


Always 


1.0 


0.0 


1.0 


2.0 


1.0 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A28. 

Use of Partners’ Siek Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


2.0 


1.3 


1.7 


1.4 


1.6 


Female 


1.3 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


1.4 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 

Sex: F = 7.07, df= l;p<0.01 
Country X Sex: F = 2.71, df = 3; p<0.05 



Table A29. 



Use of Respondent’s Own Annual Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


48.0 


43.0 


41.4 


28.0 


39.8 


Rarely 


12.2 


8.0 


27.3 


23.0 


17.8 


Sometimes 


22.4 


24.0 


26.3 


25.0 


24.3 


Often 


12.2 


20.0 


2.0 


15.0 


12.5 


Always 


5.1 


5.0 


3.0 


9.0 


5.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A30. 

Use of Respondent’s Own Annual Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Male 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


2.4 


2.1 


Female 


2.4 


2.7 


1.8 


2.7 


2.4 


Total 


2.2 


2.4 


2.0 


2.5 


2.3 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Country: F = 4.40, df = 3; p<0.005 
Sex: F = 7.11,df= l;p<0.01 



Table A31. 

Use of Partners’ Annual Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


52.5 


46.5 


57.6 


42.0 


49.6 


Rarely 


13.1 


13.1 


20.2 


17.0 


15.9 


Sometimes 


16.2 


19.2 


16.2 


25.0 


19.1 


Often 


12.1 


12.1 


4.0 


8.0 


00 

bo 


Always 


6.1 


9.1 


2.0 


8.0 


6.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A32. 

Use of Partners’ Annual Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country, Sex and Seetor (N=400) 







France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Publie 


Male 


1.9 


2.0 


1.4 


3.2 


Female 


2.0 


2.5 


1.6 


2.1 


Publie Total 




2.0 


2.3 


1.5 


2.6 


Private 


Male 


2.4 


2.2 


1.7 


1.7 


Female 


1.9 


2.2 


1.7 


2.1 


Private Total 




2.1 


2.2 


1.7 


1.9 


Total 




2.0 


2.2 


1.6 


2.2 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 

Country: F =5.19, df = 3; p<0.005 
Country x Seetor: F =3.14, df = 3; p<0.05 
Country x Seetor x Sex: F = 3.82, df = 3; p<0.01 



Table A33. 

Use of Respondents’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


56.7 


75.8 


50.5 


77.8 


64.9 


Rarely 


8.2 


4.0 


10.1 


9.1 


8.1 


Sometimes 


23.7 


11.1 


27.3 


5.1 


16.9 


Often 


8.2 


6.1 


5.1 


7.1 


6.6 


Always 


3.1 


3.0 


7.1 


1.0 


3.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A34. 

Use of Respondents’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


1.8 


1.4 


1.8 


1.3 


1.6 


High SES 


2.0 


1.8 


2.3 


1.6 


1.9 


Total 


1.9 


1.6 


2.0 


1.5 


1.8 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Country: F = 6.26, df = 3; p<0.001 
SES: F = 8.81,df= l;p<0.005 



Table A35. 

Use of Respondents’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Sex, Seetor and SES (N=400) 







Male 


Female 


Low SES 


Public 


1.5 


1.6 


Private 


1.8 


1.5 


High SES 


Public 


2.2 


2.0 


Private 


1.5 


2.0 



SES X Seetor X Sex: F = 6.36, df= 1; p<0.01 
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Table A36. 

Use of Respondents’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country, SES, Sex and Seetor (N=400) 









France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Low SES 


Publie 


M 


2.1 


1.0 


1.6 


1.2 


F 


1.6 


1.6 


1.9 


1.1 


Private 


M 


1.8 


1.4 


2.1 


1.8 


F 


1.8 


1.5 


1.5 


1.2 


High SES 


Publie 


M 


2.0 


2.2 


2.6 


2.0 


F 


2.8 


1.5 


2.3 


1.3 


Private 


M 


1.6 


1.3 


1.6 


1.5 


F 


1.8 


2.2 


2.7 


1.5 



Country x SES x Seetor x Sex: F = 3.08, df = 3; p<0.05 



Table A37. 

Use of Partners’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


60.2 


86.7 


58.6 


80.0 


71.2 


Rarely 


11.2 


1.0 


13.1 


5.0 


7.6 


Sometimes 


21.4 


8.2 


17.2 


9.0 


13.9 


Often 


5.1 


1.0 


4.0 


4.0 


3.8 


Always 


2.0 


3.1 


7.1 


2.0 


3.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A38. 

Use of Partners’ Flexi-time as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Low SES 


1.7 


1.2 


1.8 


1.2 


1.4 


High SES 


1.9 


1.5 


2.1 


1.7 


1.8 


Total 


1.8 


1.3 


1.9 


1.4 


1.6 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Country: F =6.62, df = 3; p<0.001 
SES: F = 8.9,df= l;p<0.01 



Table A39. 

Use of Respondents’ Parental Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


94.9 


82.7 


97.4 


88.1 


90.4 


Rarely 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


5.0 


2.7 


Sometimes 


2.0 


7.1 


1.3 


5.0 


4.0 


Often 


3.0 


4.1 


1.3 


1.0 


2.4 


Always 


0.0 


1.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A40. 

Use of Respondents’ Parental Leave as an Alternative Childcare Arrangement: 
Mean Scores by Country and Sector (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Public 


1.2 


1.5 


1.1 


1.3 


1.3 


Private 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


1.1 


1.1 


Total 


1.1 


1.3 


1.1 


1.2 


1.2 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Country: F = 2.90, df = 3; p<0.05 
Sector: F = 9.73, df = 1; p<0.005 



Table A41. 

Use of Partners’ Parental Leave as an Alternative Childcare Arrangement: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


95.9 


89.8 


98.7 


85.9 


92.0 


Rarely 


2.0 


1.0 


0.0 


6.1 


2.7 


Sometimes 


0.0 


5.1 


0.0 


6.1 


2.9 


Often 


2.0 


4.1 


1.3 


0.0 


1.9 


Always 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A42. 

Use of Partners’ Parental Leave as an Alternative Childcare Arrangement: 
Mean Scores by Sex and SES (N=400) 





Male 


Female 


Low SES 


1.1 


1.1 


High SES 


1.4 


1.0 


Total 


1.3 


1.1 



Sex: F =10.71, df= l;p<0.001 
Sex X SES: F =4.79, df = 1; p<0.05 
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Table A43. 

Use of Partners’ Parental Leave as an Alternative Childeare Arrangement: 
Mean Seores by Seetor and Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Total 


Publie 


1.1 


1.4 


1.1 


1.4 


1.2 


Private 


1.1 


1.1 


1.0 


1.2 


1.1 


Total 


1.1 


1.2 


1.0 


1.3 


1.2 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 
Country: F = 3.39, df = 3; p<0.05 
Seetor: F = 6.08, df = 1; p<0.05 



Table A44. 

Use of Respondents’ Informal Arrangements with Employer as an Alternative 
Childeare Arrangement: Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


62.6 


72.2 


43.9 


46.5 


56.2 


Rarely 


13.1 


10.3 


18.4 


24.2 


16.5 


Sometimes 


15.2 


12.4 


32.7 


22.2 


20.5 


Often 


7.1 


2.1 


2.0 


5.1 


4.3 


Always 


2.0 


3.1 


3.1 


2.0 


2.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A45. 

Use of Respondents’ Informal Arrangements with Employer as an Alternative 
Childeare Arrangement: Mean Seores by Country and SES (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Low SES 


2.0 


1.5 


1.8 


1.7 


High SES 


1.5 


1.6 


2.2 


2.2 


Total 


1.7 


1.5 


2.0 


1.9 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 

Country: F = 3.42, df = 3; p<0.05 
Country X SES: F = 4.55, df = 3; p<0.005 



Table A46. 

Use of Respondents’ Informal Arrangements with Employer as an Alternative 
Childeare Arrangement: Mean Seores by Country, SES, Seetor and Sex (N=400) 









France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Low SES 


Public 


M 


1.8 


1.2 


1.6 


1.9 


F 


1.6 


1.4 


1.9 


1.6 


Private 


M 


2.0 


2.2 


2.0 


1.3 


F 


2.4 


1.2 


1.6 


2.0 


High SES 


Public 


M 


1.4 


1.9 


1.9 


2.2 


F 


1.9 


1.2 


1.8 


2.2 


Private 


M 


1.3 


1.3 


2.6 


2.2 


F 


1.4 


1.5 


2.6 


2.2 



(1 = never, 5 = always) 

Country x Sex x SES x Seetor: F = 4.13, df = 3; p<0.01 
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Table A47. 

Use of Partners’ Informal Arrangements with Employer as an Alternative Childeare 
Arrangement: Pereentage Distributions by Country: (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Never 


60.2 


68.7 


51.5 


58.0 


59.7 


Rarely 


16.3 


13.1 


14.1 


15.0 


14.7 


Sometimes 


15.3 


10.1 


26.3 


17.0 


17.2 


Often 


4.1 


4.0 


1.0 


7.0 


4.1 


Always 


4.1 


4.0 


7.1 


3.0 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A48. 

Alternative Childeare Arrangement — Other Relative 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


15.5 


19.6 


19.8 


45.9 


25.2 


Rarely 


22.7 


13.4 


19.8 


11.2 


16.8 


Sometimes 


18.6 


25.8 


45.5 


27.6 


29.5 


Often 


35.1 


32.0 


8.9 


12.2 


21.9 


Always 


8.2 


9.3 


5.9 


3.1 


6.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A49. 

Alternative Childcare Arrangements — Neighbour/Babysitter 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


Never 


45.5 


78.7 


71.7 


88.3 


70.7 


Rarely 


14.1 


7.4 


13.1 


4.3 


9.8 


Sometimes 


19.2 


7.4 


12.1 


5.3 


11.1 


Often 


19.2 


5.3 


1.0 


1.1 


6.7 


Always 


2.0 


1.1 


2.0 


1.1 


1.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



CHAPTER 8: 4. TIME PREFERENCES 



Table A50. 

How Much Time Respondents Would Like to Spend with their Family: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Much less time 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Somewhat less time 


2.0 


.0 


1.0 


1.0 


1.0 


About the same 


19.0 


28.0 


21.0 


26.7 


23.6 


More time 


53.0 


54.0 


53.0 


48.5 


52.4 


Much more time 


26.0 


18.0 


25.0 


23.8 


23.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A51. 



How Much Time Respondents Would Like their Partner to Spend with their Family: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


countries % 


Much less time 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0.3 


Somewhat less time 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.3 


About the same 


26.3 


32.0 


28.0 


31.3 


29.3 


More time 


52.5 


50.0 


50.0 


45.5 


49.6 


Much more time 


19.2 


16.0 


20.0 


19.2 


18.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A52. 

How Much Personal Time Respondents Would Like to Have: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 


Much less time 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Somewhat less time 


1.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.7 


About the same 


7.0 


28.0 


36.0 


24.0 


23.7 


More time 


76.0 


55.0 


48.0 


57.0 


59.1 


Much more time 


16.0 


17.0 


14.0 


19.0 


16.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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CHAPTER 9: 1. WORK PLACE DEMOGRAPHICS 



Table A53. 

Mean Number of Hours Partner Works per Week: 
Mean Seores by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


Male 


36.2 


34.4 


36.3 


32.5 


Female 


42.4 


43.1 


40.1 


42.4 



Table A54. 

Whether or Not Respondent Normally Works Typieal Hours: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 


No 


32.3 


40.0 


30.0 


20.0 


30.6 


Yes 


67.7 


60.0 


70.0 


80.0 


69.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



CHAPTER 9: 2.CHANGES IN WORK FOLLOWING THE BIRTH OF 
THE YOUNGEST CHILD 



Table ASS. 

Whether Partners of Respondents Modified Their Working Time: 
Pereentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


No 


52.0 


88.0 


50.0 


84.0 


60.0 


82.0 


52.0 


86.0 


53.5 


84.9 


Yes 


48.0 


12.0 


50.0 


16.0 


40.0 


18.0 


48.0 


14.0 


46.5 


15.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A56. 



When Respondents Altered their Working Time, Did They Increase or Decrease it? 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=<400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Decreased 


75.0 


89.3 


41.7 


88.5 


73.3 


70.6 


56.5 


78.6 


59.3 


83.8 


Stayed the same 


25.0 


7.1 


58.3 


3.8 


6.7 


11.8 


26.1 


17.9 


29.6 


10.1 


Increased 


0.0 


3.6 


0.0 


7.7 


20.0 


17.6 


17.4 


3.6 


11.1 


6.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A57. 

Percentage of Respondents and Partners Who Temporarily Interrupted their 
Working Activity: Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 


Italy 


Denmark 


Ireland 


All 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Conntries % 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Respondents 


O 

o 


20.8 


8.0 


38.0 


62.5 


92.0 


16.0 


46.0 


21.2 


49.7 


Partners 


12.0 


2.0 


38.0 


2.0 


71.1 


62.5 


46.0 


6.0 


41.0 


17.3 
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CHAPTER 9:3. POTENTIAL FOR FLEXIBILITY 



Table ASS. 

How Much of the Workday is the Respondent Available for Their Child/ren Via 
Phone, Messages, Voicemail, etc.: 

Percentage Distributions By Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries % 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Total 

% 


Not at all 


8.0 


4.0 


0.0 


1.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


Little of the day 


23.0 


7.0 


0.0 


4.0 


7.0 


9.5 


8.3 


Some of the day 


43.0 


5.0 


0.0 


3.0 


12.5 


13.0 


12.8 


Most of the day 


18.0 


11.0 


12.0 


17.8 


18.0 


11.0 


14.5 


All day 


8.0 


73.0 


88.0 


74.3 


59.0 


63.5 


61.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A59. 

Respondent’s Ability to Keep in Contact with the Childminder/Creche/Nursery/etc. 
During the Day for Child 1 : Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries % 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Total 

% 


Not at all 


10.2 


1.0 


1.0 


0.0 


3.5 


2.5 


3.0 


With difficulty 


17.3 


8.0 


1.0 


5.0 


7.5 


7.6 


7.5 


Easily 


72.4 


91.0 


98.0 


95.0 


89.0 


89.9 


89.4 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A60. 

Respondent’s Ability to Keep in Contact with the Childminder/Creche/Nursery/etc. 
During the Day for Child 2: Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries % 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Total 

% 


N/A 


5.1 


0.0 


0.0 


1.7 


2.1 


0.9 


1.5 


Not at all 


12.8 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.1 


2.8 


2.5 


With difficulty 


20.5 


6.4 


0.0 


10.3 


8.5 


7.5 


8.0 


Easily 


61.5 


93.6 


100.0 


87.9 


87.2 


88.8 


88.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A61. 

Reasons for Difficulties in Contacting Youngest Child: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 


Distance/transport 


20.8 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


15.8 


Access to telephone 


20.8 


62.5 


100.0 


40.0 


34.2 


Permission of employer 


8.3 


12.5 


0.0 


20.0 


10.5 


Other 


50.0 


12.5 


0.0 


40.0 


39.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A62. 

Respondent’s Ability to Get Away from Work to Visit Child’s Childminding 
Facility/Creche/Nursery/etc. for Child 1: Percentage Distributions by Country 

and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries % 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Total 

% 


Not at all 


16.7 


4.0 


3.0 


2.0 


6.0 


6.6 


6.3 


With difficulty 


53.1 


26.0 


18.0 


23.0 


31.0 


28.6 


29.8 


Easily 


30.2 


70.0 


79.0 


75.0 


63.0 


64.8 


63.9 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



Table A63. 

Respondent’s Ability to Get Away from Work to Visit Child’s Childminding 
Facility/Creche/Nursery/etc. for Child 2: Percentage Distributions by Country 

and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries % 


Male 

% 


Female 

% 


Total 

% 


N/A 


2.4 


0.0 


1.7 


1.5 


2.1 


0.9 


1.4 


Not at all 


19.0 


6.5 


1.7 


1.5 


6.3 


6.0 


6.1 


With difficulty 


40.5 


26.1 


15.3 


16.7 


22.9 


23.1 


23.0 


Easily 


38.1 


67.4 


81.4 


80.3 


68.8 


70.1 


69.5 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A64. 

Reasons for Difficulties in Leaving Work to Visit Child: 
Percentage Distributions by Country (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 


Employer wouldn’t 
allow 


22.3 


3.3 


5.1 


3.4 


12.6 


Employer might allow 
but with disapproval 


23.6 


22.6 


21.4 


26.6 


23.6 


Couldn’t leave work 


47.8 


41.4 


63.2 


35.0 


46.1 


Distance/ transportation 
problems 


31.0 


26.7 


9.7 


37.3 


28.4 


Other 


8.0 


9.7 


16.2 


10.8 


9.9 
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CHAPTER 10:1. RECONCILING WORK AND FAMILY LIFE 



Table A65 

Ease v^. Difficulty in Combining Work and Family Life: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very easy 


0.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


12.0 


2.0 


6.0 


6.0 


5.0 


3.1 


4.0 


Easy 


6.0 


IStl 


6.0 


6.0 


24.0 


32.0 


26.0 


22.0 


15.5 


16.3 


15.9 




48.0 


48.9 


58.0 


20.0 


32.0 


44.0 


24.0 


20.0 


40.5 


33.2 


36.9 




34.0 


29.8 


30.0 


50.0 


26.0 


18.0 


26.0 


30.0 


29.0 


32.1 


30.6 


Difficult 


10.0 


IStl 


2.0 


16.0 


6.0 


2.0 


12.0 


12.0 


7.5 


9.2 


8.3 


Very 

difficult 


2.0 




2.0 


6.0 


0.0 


2.0 


6.0 


10.0 


2.5 


6.1 


4.3 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A66 

Do the Hours you Work Create Problems in your Childcare Arrangements? 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Countries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Not at all 


14.3 


24.0 


26.0 


26.0 


42.9 


47.9 


40.0 


56.0 


31.0 


38.1 


34.5 




30.6 


42.0 


44.0 


46.0 


28.6 


22.9 


36.0 


28.0 


34.5 


35.0 


34.8 


Yes to 

some 

extent 


42.9 


30.0 


28.0 


22.0 


20.4 


20.8 


20.0 


14.0 


27.5 


21.8 


24.7 


Yes a 
great 
deal 


12.2 


4.0 


2.0 


6.0 


8.2 


8.3 


4.0 


2.0 


7.0 


5.1 


6.0 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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CHAPTER 10: 2. WELL-BEING 



Table A67 

Satisfaction with Present State of Health: 
Percentage Distribution by Country and Sex (N = 400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


Dissatisfied 


4.1 


4.2 


2.0 


8.0 


2.0 


4.0 


7.8 


4.0 


4.0 


5.0 




Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


8.2 


16.7 


14.0 


4.0 


6.1 


0.0 


17.6 


4.0 


11.0 


6.0 


8.5 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


32.7 


20.8 


28.0 


34.0 


12.2 


14.0 


17.6 


14.0 


23.0 


20.1 


21.6 


Satisfied 


34.7 


45.8 


40.0 


38.0 


44.9 


50.0 


35.3 


42.0 


39.0 


44.2 


41.6 




20.4 


12.5 


16.0 


16.0 


34.7 


32.0 


21.6 


34.0 


23.0 


24.1 


23.6 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A68 



Satisfaction with Present Work: 

Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N= 400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


0.0 


2.0 


4.0 


4.0 


0.0 


2.0 


4.0 


0.0 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Dissatisfied 


6.1 


12.2 


2.0 


4.0 


2.0 


0.0 


4.0 


4.1 


3.5 


5.0 


H 


Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


16.3 


14.3 


8.0 


4.0 


4.0 


12.0 


14.0 


4.1 


10.5 


8.5 


9.5 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


34.7 


26.5 


44.0 


34.0 


20.0 


14.0 


30.0 


28.6 


31.5 


25.6 


28.6 


Satisfied 


36.7 


36.7 


26.0 


38.0 


40.0 


48.0 


26.0 


32.7 


32.5 


38.7 


35.6 




6.1 


8.2 


16.0 


16.0 


34.0 


24.0 


22.0 


30.6 


20.0 


20.1 


20.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A69 



Satisfaction with Family Life: 

Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


Dissatisfied 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


6.0 


10.0 


4.0 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


8.0 


4.1 


5.0 


3.5 


m 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


22.0 


22.0 


16.0 


20.0 


12.0 


16.0 


10.0 


18.4 


15.0 


19.1 


17.0 


Satisfied 


52.0 


42.0 


36.0 


46.0 


48.0 


44.0 


36.0 


34.7 


42.5 


41.7 


42.1 




20.0 


26.0 


44.0 


32.0 


38.0 


38.0 


46.0 


42.9 


37.5 


34.7 


36.1 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
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Table A70 

Satisfaction with Relationship with Partner: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All 

Conn tries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very 

Dissatisfied 


0.0 


2.1 


0.0 


4.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


1.5 


0.8 


Dissatisfied 


0.0 


2.1 


2.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


Somewhat 

Dissatisfied 


4.1 


10.6 


2.0 


8.0 


4.0 


0.0 


4.0 


5.9 


3.5 


5.6 


m 


Somewhat 

Satisfied 


20.4 


17.0 


20.0 


24.0 


8.0 


22.0 


8.0 


9.8 


14.4 


18.3 


16.3 


Satisfied 


42.9 


44.7 


28.0 


26.0 


44.0 


30.0 


36.0 


23.5 


37.3 


31.0 


34.2 




32.7 


23.4 


48.0 


36.0 


44.0 


48.0 


52.0 


60.8 


44.3 


42.6 


43.5 


Total 


ffiTiirn 


100.0 


fTiTiin 


100.0 


fTiTiirn 


ffiTiirn 


FfiTiin 


ffiTilfil 


100.0 


FfiTilfil 


FfiTilfil 
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Table A71 



Satisfaction with Life in General: 
Percentage Distributions by Country and Sex (N=400) 





France 

% 


Italy 

% 


Denmark 

% 


Ireland 

% 


All Conntries 

% 




M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


M 


F 


Total 


Very 

dissatisfied 


0.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


0.3 


Dissatisfied 


o 

O 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.5 


1.0 


0.8 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


2.0 


6.0 


2.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


6.0 


3.5 


3.0 


3.3 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


44.0 


24.0 


30.0 


22.0 


16.0 


4.0 


16.0 


10.0 


26.1 


15.1 


20.6 


Satisfied 


44.0 


52.0 


44.0 


48.0 


42.0 


44.0 


44.0 


42.0 


44.2 


46.2 


45.2 




10.0 


14.0 


22.0 


28.0 


42.0 


52.0 


30.0 


42.0 


25.6 


34.2 


29.9 



Total 



100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 






































































































APPENDIX B 
QUESTIONNAIRE 



Country 

France 

Italy 

Denmark 

Ireland 

Subject I.D. 




Questionnaire 



Fathers and Mothers: 
Dilemmas of the Work-Life Balance 



A Collaborative Study by: 

Centre for Gender and Women's Studies, 

Trinity College, Dublin 

Dipartimento di Scienze Umane e Sociali, 

Universita di Trento 

Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique (CNRS), 
Caisse Nationale des Allocations Familiales (CNAF) 

Institute of Political Science, University of Copenhagen 



[With support from the European Commission and the Irish Dept, of Justice, Equality and 
Law Reform] 



September 2001 
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Demographics 



1 . Sex: 



Male 


Female 







2. How old are you? Age (in years): 

3 . Are you married or co-habiting with your partner? 



Married 


Co- 

habiting 







4. What is the highest level of education you have attained? 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



5 . What is the highest level of education your partner has attained? 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 



Primary 




Secondary (Inter. Cert.) 




Secondary (Leaving Cert.) 




University Degree 




Postgraduate Degree 





Primary 




Secondary (Inter. Cert.) 




Secondary (Leaving Cert.) 




University Degree 




Postgraduate Degree 
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8 . What, precisely is the activity of the estahlishment where you work? 



9. What, precisely is the activity of the estahlishment where your partner works? 



10 . 

11 . 

12 . 





Public 


Private 


Do you work in the public or private sector? 








1 


2 




Public 


Private 


Does your partner work in the public or private sector? 








1 


2 




Male 


Female 


Is your immediate supervisor (boss): 








1 


2 



1 3 . How long does it take, on average, for you to get to work? 
(In minutes) 




14. How long does it take, on average, for your partner to get to work? 
(In minutes) 
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1 5 . What mode of transport do you usually use? 



Car 




1 


Train (DART, Metro) 




2 


Bus 




3 


Bicycle 




4 


Motorcycle 




5 


Walking 




6 


Other 




7 




Not applicable (work at home) 




8 



16. How many hours on average do you work per week? (In hours) 

17. How many hours on average does your partner work per week? 
(in hours) 




1 8 . Do you normally work typieal hours (within the range 
9am - 5:30pm)? 



2 



1 
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You AND Your Children 



19. How many children do you have? 



20 . What are their ages? 



Child 2 (must he 12 years old or under. 
If older - ignore and answer future 
questions for Child 1 only) 



Child l(must be 
under 6 years of age) 



21 . Did the birth of your youngest ehild ("Child 1") cause any signifieant ehanges for you, 



in relation to: (tick one for eaeh) 





None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very much 


a. 


The way you organised your day 














1 


2 


3 


4 






None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 


b. 


Y our life habits 














1 


2 


3 


4 






None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 


c. 


Your professional tasks 














1 


2 


3 


4 






None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 


d. 


The amount of domestic chores 











1 



2 



3 



4 
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None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 


e. Your friendships 












1 


2 


3 


4 




None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 


f. Y our free time 












1 


2 


3 


4 



g. Y our relationship with your 
partner 



None 


A little 


A fair 
amount 


Very 

much 










1 


2 


3 


4 



22 . How did it change? 



Very 

negatively 


Negatively 


Somewhat 

negatively 


Somewhat 

positively 


Positively 


Very 

positively 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



23 . Did you modify your working time after the birth of your youngest 
child (Child 1)? 



Yes 


No 







2 1 



24 . If yes, did you decrease or increase 
your working time? 



Decreased 


Stayed the 
same 


Increased 









1 



2 



3 
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25 . Did the birth of your child oblige you to temporarily interrupt your 


Yes 


No 


activity (except for the period of paid maternity leave)? 








2 


1 


26 . Did your partner modify his/her working time after the birth of your 


Yes 


No 


youngest child (Child 1)? 







2 1 



27 . If yes, did your partner decrease or 
increase his/her working time? 



Decreased 


Stayed the 
same 


Increased 









1 2 3 



28 . Did the birth of your child oblige your partner to temporarily 
interrupt his/her activity (except for the period of paid maternity 
leave)? 



Yes 


No 







2 1 



29 . Please indicate which person usually carries out the following activities during the week 
(tick only one): 

General Household Management and Tasks 





Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


a. Shopping for food 












1 


2 


3 


4 





Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


b. Preparing meals 












1 


2 


3 


4 





Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


c. Washing up. 












1 


2 


3 


4 
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d. Managing/ organising/ 



planning family tasks/ 


Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


home-life 












1 


2 


3 


4 




Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


e. Washing/ironing clothes 












1 


2 


3 


4 





Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


f. Cleaning 












1 


2 


3 


4 



g. Taking the children to creche, 


Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


childminder, school etc 












1 


2 


3 


4 




Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


h. Playing with the child/ren. 












1 


2 


3 


4 




Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


i. Feeding the child/ren 












1 


2 


3 


4 


j. Changing nappies/ dressing 


Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


child/ren. 












1 


2 


3 


4 
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Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


k. Bathing the child/ren 












1 


2 


3 


4 



1. Picking up the child/ren when 


Me 


My partner 


Both of us 


Other 


s/he cries at night 












1 


2 


3 


4 



30. Would you like to spend more time, less time or the same amount of time with your 
family? 



Much more time 

More time 

About the same 

Somewhat less time. 
Much less time 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



3 1 . Would you like your partner to spend more time, less time or the same amount of time 
with your family? 



Much more time 

More time 

About the same 

Somewhat less time. 
Much less time 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 



32. Would you like to have more personal time, less personal 
amount of personal time? 



time or about the same 



Mueh more time 

More time 

About the same 

Somewhat less time. 
Mueh less time 



5 

4 

3 

2 

1 
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Childcare Arrangements 

I would now like to ask you some questions about your childcare arrangements. 

33 . Who takes care of your youngest child (Child 1) when you are at work, most often, 
next most often and third most often? (tick one only in each of the 3 columns). 



SHOW CARD f 





Most 


Next most 


3rd most 


a. 


Self. 












3 


2 


1 


b. 


Partner j 












3 


2 


1 


c. 


Grandparent j 












3 


2 


1 


d. 


Other relative j 












3 


2 


1 


e. 


Workplace creche/childcare centre/nursery j 












3 


2 


1 


f. 


Other Creche/childcare centre/ nursery j 












3 


2 


1 


g- 


School j 












3 


2 


1 


h. 


Childminder (registered) j 












3 


2 


1 


i. 


Childminder (unregistered)/babysitter/neighbou j 












3 


2 


1 


j. Other 












3 


2 


1 


k. 


N/A 









3 



2 



1 
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34 . Total hours that youngest child (Child 1) is in care 
(other than hy parents): 




35 . Who takes care of your second youngest child (Child 2) when you are at work, 
most often, next most often and third most often? (tick one only in each of the 3 
columns) SHOW CARD 1 





1 


2 


3 


Most 


Next most 


3rd most 


a. Self. 









3 2 1 




3 2 1 



f. Other Creche/childcare centre/ nursery. 



3 2 1 



g. School 









3 2 1 



h. Childminder (registered) 









3 



2 



1 
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i. Childminder (unregistered)/babysitter/neighbon j 










3 


2 


1 


j. Other j 










3 


2 


1 


k. N.A 










3 


2 


1 


36 . For Child 2 (only if child is not yet at school and goes to a childcare centre, creche, 
nursery or childminder: please give total hours in care: 

1 ^ 1 



a. per day on average 



b. per week on average 



37 . When your childcare arrangements hecome unavailable (e.g., 
when child-minder is ill), who usually cares for the child/ren? 



during holidays or 
Please tick one for 



each item. INTERVIEWER MAY REFER TO CARD 2 IF NECESSARY 



Never 


Rarely 


Some 

times 


Often 


Always 



Respondent does 



a. 


by using own sick leave j 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. 


by using own annual leave (holiday) j 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


c. 


by using flexi-time j 













1 



2 



3 



4 



5 
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d. 


by using parental leave 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


e. 


Informal arrangement between employer 
and self 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


Spouse/Partner does 












f. 


by using sick leave 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


g- 


by using annual leave (holiday) 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


h. 


by using flexi-time 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


i. by using parental leave 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


j . Informal arrangement between employer 

and partner 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


k. 


Other relative does 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


1. 


Neighbour/ babysitter does 













1 



2 



3 



4 



5 
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38. If one of your child/ren is usually cared for by a childcare centre/ creche, what are 
the reasons for having chosen this option? 



39 . 



Both parents work 

To relieve grandparents from their burden of care 

To stimulate the child, to favour her/his independence or 

socialization 

For the high level of professional skills of creche personnel 

Other 

N/A 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 



If one of your child/ren is not usually cared for by a childcare centre/ creche, what 
are the reasons for not having chosen this option? 



Fligh cost of creche 

Parents are generally unfavourable to creche 

It is better for a child to be cared by a relative 

The child has some problems in adapting to creche. 

Shortage of childcare places 

Child too young 

Schedule doesn't suit 

I am favourable to a creche, but only for part-time.. 
Other (please specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 



N/A. 



10 



40 . 



What is the total cost (excluding transport and incidentals), if any, per week of your 
childcare arrangements? (write 0 if no cost) 



Irish £ 



Euros 
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4 1 . Overall, how satisfied are you with your childcare arrangements? 



Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very satisfied 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



42. If you are not satisfied, why not? 



It is too expensive 

It is not easily accessible 

I don't have enough confidence in the personnel who care for my 
child 

I don't feel comfortable about it 

The hours are too rigid 

I have several modes of childcare and it is too complicated 

I would prefer another mode of care 

Other (please specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
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The Workplace 



I would now like to ask you some questions about your working life 



43 . Is it acceptable that one may leave earlier and/or arrive later due to problems 
regarding cbildren? 



a. Among you and 
your colleagues 


Very 

unacceptable 


Unacceptable 


Somewhat 

unacceptable 


Somewhat 

acceptable 


Acceptable 


Very 

acceptable 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Very 

unacceptable 


Unacceptable 


Somewhat 

unacceptable 


Somewhat 

acceptable 


Acceptable 


Very 

acceptable 


b. By your managers 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



44 . Is it acceptable that one may bring a child to work (for an hour) due to problems 
regarding childcare ? 



a. Among you and 
your colleagues 


Very 

unacceptable 


Unacceptable 


Somewhat 

unacceptable 


Somewhat 

acceptable 


Acceptable 


Very 

acceptable 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 




Very 

unacceptable 


Unacceptable 


Somewhat 

unacceptable 


Somewhat 

acceptable 


Acceptable 


Very 

acceptable 


b. By your managers 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
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45 . How well do you think the following people take into account the fact that you have 



responsihility for a child/ren? 





Not at all well 


Not too well 


So-so 


Well 


Very Well 


a. Your colleagues 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


b. Your immediate 


Not at all well 


Not too well 


So-so 


Well 


Very Well 


supervisor 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Not at all well 


Not too well 


So-so 


Well 


Very Well 


c. Your employer 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



46 . I am now going to ask you if you can do the following things at work. 



a. Is it acceptable for you to run private errands such as 
shopping, go to a bank or a post office during work? 


Yes 


No 


N/A 








3 1 2 


b. Do you have the possibility of owing work time? 


Yes 


No 


N/A 








3 1 2 


c. Do you have a formal agreement of flexible working time? 


Yes 


No 


N/A 









3 



1 



2 
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3 1 2 



47 . To what extent do you agree that in your workplace... 



a. Many employees are resentful when men take extended leaves to care for newborn or 
adopted children. 



DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 




Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


b. Many employees are resentful when women take extended leaves to care for newborn or 
adopted children. 


DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 




Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 
















I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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c. Men who participate in available work-family programmes (e.g. job-sharing, part-time 
work) are viewed as less serious about their career than those who do not participate in 
these programmes. 



DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 




Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 



d. Women who participate in available work-family programmes (e.g. job-sharing, part- 
time work) are viewed as less serious about their career than those who do not 
participate in these programmes. 



DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 

















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 



e. To get ahead employees are expected to work over and above the normal hours, whether 
at the workplace or at home. 



DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 


Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 
















I 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 



f. To be viewed favourably by top management, employees must constantly put their jobs 
ahead of their families or personal lives. 



DISAGREE 




AGREE 


Strong 


Moderate 


Slight 




Slight 


Moderate 


Strong 
















1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 
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48 . The actual use of the possihilities for flexihility regarding children 

a. Do you ever leave your job earlier or arrive late due to problems 
regarding childcare? 



b. Do you ever bring a child to work on occasion due to problems with 
childcare? 



c. Do you run private errands such as shopping, go to a bank or a post 
office during work? 



d. Do you make phone calls to doctors, handymen, call home etc. during 
work? 



49 . How much of the workday are you normally available for your child/ren via phone 
messages, etc.? 

5 
4 

3 
2 
1 





50 . 



Can you keep in contact with the childminder/ hahysitter, school or facility during 
the day hy telephone or otherwise? 

a. Child 1 h. Child 2 



Easily 

With difficulty, 

Not at all 

N/A 
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5 1 . If "with difficulty" or not at all, what are the difficulties? 

a. Child 1 b. Child 2 

1 

2 

3 ' 

4 



N/A. 



Distance/transport 

Lack of access to telephone 

Permission of employer not forthcoming 
Other (please specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 



5 



52. If the need arose, could you get away from work to visit your child's childminding 
facility? 



Easily 

With difficulty, 

Not at all 

N/A 



a. Child 1 b. Child 2 





3 






2 






1 









3 

2 

1 

0 



53. If "with difficulty" or impossible, why? 

Employer wouldn't allow 

Employer might allow but with disapproval. 

Couldn't leave work 

Distance/ transportation problems 

Other (please specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 
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54 . What would be your ideal working schedule (with no change in your salary)? 
(interviewee looks, interviewer ticks) 



Longer day, fewer days a week. 
Shorter days 

Flexible hours 

More holiday time 

Stay the same 

Other (please specify) 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
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Combining Work and Family Life 



I would now like to ask you about how you reconcile your work with your family life. 

55 . How easy/difficult is it for you to combine your job and family life? 



Very Easy 


Easy 


Somewhat 

easy 


Somewhat 

difficult 


Difficult 


Very difficult 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



56. Do tbe hours you work create problems in your childcare arrangements? 



Yes a great deal 

Yes to some extent. 

Not very much 

Not at all 



4 

3 

2 

1 



57. What strategies do you use in order to reconcile work and family life? 





Not at all 


To some 


A great deal 


a. Better family management 




extent 





1 2 3 



b. Higher level of partner’s involvement 


Not at all 


To some 
extent 


A great deal 








1 2 3 


c. Stronger support from the family network 


Not at all 


To some 
extent 


A great deal 










1 2 3 




d. More flexibility of working schedules 


Not at all 


To some 
extent 


A great deal 









1 



2 



3 
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e. More flexibility of the working environment 


Not at all 


To some 
extent 


A great deal 












1 


2 


3 



f Other 


Not at all 


To some 
extent 


A great deal 












1 


2 


3 



INTRO. TO NEXT SET OE QUESTIONS 



A number of policies have been devised to help working parents, although some of them 
would have relevance for all workers. Please tell me for each policy firstly whether or 
not it is available to you personally in your workplace, secondly whether or not you have 
used it, and lastly please indicate your attitude to the policy in general (whether it exists 
in your workplace or not). 

INTERVIEWER MAY REEER TO CARD 3 IE NECESSARY 



58 . Paid maternity leave: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? What 
is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



59 . Unpaid maternity leave: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? 
What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 
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60. Paid Paternity leave (for childbirth): Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have 
you used it? What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



6 1 . Unpaid Paternity leave (for childbirth): Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have 
you used it? What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



62. Part-time working: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? What is 
your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



63 . Job-sharing: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? What is your 
attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 
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64 . Flexible hours (Flexi-time): Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? 
What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



65 . Career breaks: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? What is 
your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



66. Term-time working (taking unpaid leave during school summer holidays): Is it 

available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



67 . Personalised (flexible) working hours: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have 
you used it? What is your attitude towards it? 




3 12 3 12 1 2 3 
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68. Emergency/ Special leave: Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have you used it? 
What is your attitude towards it? 



1 h. Used? 1 


Yes 


No 


N/A 









1 c. Attitude | 


Not 

favour 


Somewhat 

favour 


Strongly 

favour 









1 a. Available? | 


Yes 


No 


Don't 

know 









3 12 3 12 1 2 3 



69. Working from home (tele-working): Is it available in your workplace? If yes, have 
you used it? What is yo ur attitude towards it? 



1 c. Attitude | 


Not 

favour 


Somewhat 

favour 


Strongly 

favour 









1 b. Used? 1 


Yes 


No 


N/A 









1 a. Available? | 


Yes 


No 


Don't 

know 









3 12 3 1 


2 


1 


2 




3 




Mine 

only 


Partners 

only 


Both 


Neither 


Don't 

Know 


70. Is paid parental leave available in 
your or your partner's workplace? 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 




Mine 

only 


Partners 

only 


Both 


Neither 


Don't 

Know 


7 1 . Is unpaid parental leave available in 
your or your partner's workplace? 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 



72. Have you or your partner used either paid or unpaid parental leave? 



a. Self: Paid leave 



c. Partner: Paid leave 




b. Self: Unpaid leave 



d. Partner: Unpaid leave 




2 



1 



2 



1 
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b. Would you have taken it if it were paid more? 



c. Would your partner have taken it if it were paid more? 




75 . IF NO to unpaid leave: 

a. Why not? 



b. Would you have taken it if it was paid? 



c. Would your partner have taken it if it was paid? 
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Not 

favour 


Somewhat 

favour 


Strongly 

favour 


76 . What is your attitude to paid parental leave in 
general? 










1 


2 


3 




Not 

favour 


Somewhat 

favour 


Strongly 

favour 


77 . What is your attitude to unpaid parental leave in 
general? 










1 


2 


3 
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Well-Being 



(Let respondent tick) 



78. How satisfied are you on the whole with your present state of health? 



Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

satisfied 















1 2 3 4 5 6 



79. How satisfied are you, all in all, with your present work? 



Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

satisfied 















1 2 3 4 5 6 



80. How satisfied are you, all in all, with your family life? 



Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

satisfied 















1 2 3 4 5 6 



8 1 . Overall, how satisfied are you with your relationship with your spouse/partner? 



Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

satisfied 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


82. Overall, how satisfied are you with your fife In general? 






Very 

dissatisfied 


Dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

dissatisfied 


Somewhat 

satisfied 


Satisfied 


Very 

satisfied 














1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 



Thank you very much for your co-operation 
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